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For ihe Monthly Magazine. 
THE LANCASTERIAN SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 
HE system of Mr. Lancaster has 
been introduced into France by 
the exertions of the Count dela Borde, 
M. Abbé Gaultier, and other enlighten- 
ed individuals. ‘The genius of the 
French has conferred on it some im- 
provements ; and, with a view to render 
it popular and intelligible, an engraved 
sheet has been contrived, by M. Picot, 
coutaining the discipline of the school, 
accompanied by graphic illustrations. 

As this English system has never 
been so well illustrated in its native 
country, we have considered that it 
would be rendering an acceptable ser- 
vice to the great cause of Education, 
and gratify our speculative readers, to 
introduce the engraving, aud its descrip- 
tion, into teis miscellany. 

In the hope of reviving loyalty to the 
Bourbons, and faith in Christianity, the 
court and the priests have given partial 
countenance to the system; and every 
school is to be ornamented with a bust 
of Louis, and with a Crucifix: yet the 
patronage continues slender, and the 
schools at present are not numerous, An 
ultra or sort of Beli party has, however, 
arisen, and a contest between the liberals 
and the orthodox may have the same 
happy effects ia France as in. England, 
and spread the system gencrally. Of Mr. 
Lancaster the French speak with the 
Same veneration that they do of Dr. 

“ner; and they have no suspicion of 
the personal neglect under which, at this 
line, so useful a man suffers in his 
Native land, 

General Order of the School. 
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en the Monthly Magazine was first planned, two leading ideas occupied the minds of those who under 
The first was, that of laying before the Pubiie various objects of information and 
iscussion, both amusing and instructive: the second Was that of lending aid to the propagation of those 
nciples respecting some of the most important concerns of mankind, which have been either 
eserted, or virulently opposed by other Periodical Miscellanies 5 but upon the manly and rational 
upport of which the Fame and Fate of the Age must ultimately depend.—Pref. to Monthly Mag. Vol. 1. 
long as those who write are ambitious of making Converts, and of giving their Opinions a Maximum 
aud Celebrity, the most extensively-ciiealated Miscellany will repay, with the greatest 
it be for Amusement or for Instruction ——JOHNSON, 


and morality, the Catechism, the New 
Testament, and such passages of the Bible 
as are suited to the capacity of children. 
—There is a place for every thing, and 
every thing is always in its place.—The 
tasks in reading are,—For the first class, 
the letters of the alphabet ; for the second, 
syllables of two letters; for the third, 
syllables of three letters ;-for the fourth, 
syllables of four; for the fifth, syllables of 
five letters, and words of one syllable; 
for the sixth, words of two syliables, sepa- 
rated by a hyphen ; for the seventh, words 
of three or four syllables. The eighth 
class read in printed books, 

‘The master directs and superintends 
the whole school.—The monitor-general 
orders the vatious exercises and move- 
ments (excepting some few which the 
master reserves to himself).—There are 
two monitors general, who act by turns, 

‘The monitors in writing, reading, and 
arithmetic, teach the scholars of their 
several classes to write, read, and cast 
accounts, They make their report to the 
monitor-general, which he, again, makes 
to the master at the end of each exercise, 
In the numerous classes, there are two 
monitors iu writing to each class, who take 
their turns; and, when the classes consist 
of two or three forms, there is an assistant 
monitor for every form.—N.B. The mo- 
nitor-general in reading or arithmetic 
only superintends the scholars while they 
are in the semi-circles. ; 

‘The rewards consist of—a higher place, 
a token of first. or head scholar, some tri- 
vial gifts, &c. The punishments are con- 
fined to losing their places, being ordcred 
on their knees, or to wear a badge of 
dunce, idler, sloven (see Plate, fig. B.C). 
It is a rule never to strike, and never to 
terrify, the children. 

After the sitting, the master assembles 
the monitors, exhorts and recompenses 
those who are deserving, reproves and 
punishes the others, aud poimts out to 
them wherein they have done wrong. 

Ce Commands 






























Commands of the Monitor-General—Move- 
ments and Exercises of the Scholars. 


PLAN I. 


Nine o’clock—Coming into School. 
No. of No. of 
Order. Fig, 


1. Monitors in writing. Mount 
forms.—They stand up on their 71. 
several forms,near the telegraphs, 5 
which show the eight classes; in 
order to observe the children as 
they enter their respective classes, 
(according to the order they have 
taken in the yard,) with their 
hands behind them, to prevent 
their playing tricks. D 2. 

2. Front (fig. 2 excepted).—The 
children now place themselves 
in front of the forms or benches. 

5. Hats off.—Every one takes off 
his hat with his right hand. 3. 

4. Sling hats.—They each take the 

string fixed in the hat, fasten it 

) to their coat-button, and throw 
their hats behind their backs, 4, 

% Monitors. Down, 

6. Kneel: prayers, — They all 
pray, kneeling, cither on the 
forms or on the floor, 5. 

7, Stand up.—This command is 
given by ringing a bell. 

8. Take places.—-All go to their 26. 
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forms, and seat themselves, §7. 
PLAN Il, 

Five minutes past nine—Writing (first 
exercise. ) 


Note.—The first class has a 
portabie telegraph, to which is 
attached an alphabet. The mo- 
nitor commands,—1. Hands on 
knees. 2. Make ready: the 
scholars place the fore-finger on 
the edge of the desk (fig. A 2). 

3. Form the letter. 4. Look 
well before you make it, The 
monitor, with his wand, shows 
them the letter; and they all 
trace it in the sand with their 
fore finger (fig. A1). 5. Hands 
behind. The monitor corrects 
each letter, then effaces it with 
the plane : he continues this mode 
of exercise till the time for read- 
ing. What follows regards the 
seven other classes, 

®. Hands on knees. —-This com- 
mand is given by ringing a bell.” 7. 

10, Hands on desk. Heads up. 

11. Clean slates.—They all wipe 
their slates with a little saliva, 
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or a piece of list or sponge. 9, 
12. Show slates. ; oy 
. . i ° 
1S. Monitors mspect.—They pro- 


ceed to examine the slates of 
their assistants, and afterwards 


14. 
15. 


16. 
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forms; and all return to their 
places. 

Slates down. 

Monitors, give out pencils,— 
Eaci monitor takes the pencils 
from his drawer, goes and places 
one on the slate of each scholar 
and returns to his place. 


Eighth class, begin—The i, 
13 


12, 


nitor sets a word on the tablet, 
at the same time distinctly pro. 
nouncing each syllable, and spel. 
ling the word. The monitor of 
the seventh sets a word in his 
turn; and the rest in succession, 
As soon as a class has written six 
words, the monitor of the class 


turns the telegraph to the side Ex.; ) 
which signifies EXAMINE. gi 
17. Hands on knees, 7. 
18. Hands on desk. 8. 
19. Show slates, § 10, 
0 11, 
20. Monitors, inspect.—The moni- 


tors and assistants go and cofrect 
what has been written from the 
copy, and return to their places, 
Slates down.—They then re. 
commence with the slate, &c, 
see the commands from No. of 
Order 9, to No, 21 (No. 15 exe 
cepted). 12, 
PLAN II. 


Twenty minutes pust nine.—Name-call, 


22. 


Monitors, call over names.— 
They proceed, 1. To fetch from 
the master’s desk a pen and ink, 
%. To take the lists of names 
lung against the wall. 3, To 
set down who are present, and 
who are absent from their class. 
4. To make their report to the 
master, saying, Second’ class, 
present so many, absent so many: 
total so many. The master writes 
down, in his register, the three 
numbers announced to him, &c. 

The monitors replace the lists 
of names, and return to their seats. 

N.B. During the name-call, 
the monitor-general in reading 
goes and writes down, on the 
report of the assistant monitors, 
the number of children present 
of each class, and divides it by 
seven, eiglit, or nine. He chooses 
and places the reading lessons, 
and returns to nominate, in the 
eighth class, as many monitors as 
are necessary for each class; at 
the rate of seven, eight, or nie 
scholars to each monitor. 

PLAN III. 


Reading—Course of Proceeding of the Me 


nitors in Reading. 
Thirty minutes past nine. 








ee pe Se 


those of their own forms; the 
assistants examine those of their 


23. Monitors in writing. Mount forms. 1. 
© 


24. Monitors iy reading. Down. 15. 
a. Go.— 











12, 


1$18.] 


95. 


Reading —Course of Proceeding of all the 


15. 
2. 


26. 
27. 
98, 


N.B. The numbers 1 
eentre, 


9, Master’s desk . 


Go.—They now proceed, 1. To 
take the tokens of first or head 
boy, and the wands in reading, 
from the desk of the master. 2. 
To place themselves at the head 
of the classes they have to instruct 
in reading. 

PLAN IV. 


Classes, 
All classes. Quit places. 
Hands behind. 
Eighth class, to the right march. 
—The monitor in reading puts his 
hand on the shoulder of the head 
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boy of the eighth class in reading : 
he files off at the head of seven, 
eight, or nine boys. The monitor 
following conducts,inlikemanner, 
seven, eight, or nine boys; and all 
the classes file off in the same way. 
Each monitor, on arriving at his 
reading tablet, lets down the 
semi-circle, places himself with- 
inside, on the left of the tablet; 
and the scholars place themselves 
around the circle. 
in writing then form, in their 
turn, one or more semi-circles for 
reading, nea: the master’s desk. 


The monitors 


PLAN V.—Reading in the Semi-circles. 
(The master and monitor-general in reading go from circle to circle, tosee that the monitors do their duty.» 
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Reading and Spelling, on Tablets, in Books, 


and by heart. 
Forty-five minutes past nine. 

. Pegi«.—The exercise in read- 
Te begins for all the classes. 
howd So of the master 
the n now be greater, because 
a lonitors, placed around the 
“ae are farther removed from 
ae oe He should bear 
tary e duties of his monitor: 
eircl al; and go from circle to 

©, tO see that each monitor 


30. 


31, 


makes his scholars spell, pro- 
nounce, and read well; and that 
there prevails, not only good 
order, but also a moderate tone 
of voice,—so that the children 
may not be fatigued by loud 
speaking, nor disturb the neigh- 
bouring circles. 

A whistle. —The master re- 
serves to himself this command, 
to restore order, or suspend bu- 
siness. 

Say by heart.—The monitors 

Ccz 
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P5, Monitor-general 


18 1 to 8, in the semi-circles, and also the same numbers in the 
are those of the respective classes. 
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take the reading tablets, read, 

and cause to be repeated by 

heart, the lesson which the scho- 

lars have read on the tablet. 
PLAN VI. 


Classes. 

Leave off (or two distinct whis- 
tles).—The monitors in reading 
raise the semi-circies, fix them to 
the wall; go and take each of 
them the head of their division, 
and (by a partial evolution, per- 
formed at the same time by each 
division,) all the classes come into 
line, their backs to the wail, and 
the moniturs in front (see first 
Class). 

To the right, march.—The first 
class places itself behind its form, 
as also do the others in succes- 
sion. The monitors in writing 
mount their forms, near the tele- 
graph (see fig. 1); and the moni- 
tors in reading place themselves 
in line, by the side of their classes. 


Front. Take places, 


Monitors inreading—Go.—-They 
go and return to the master’s 
desk the tokens of head boy, and 
the wards of office, and return to 
read m the semi-cireles, under 
the direction of monitors appoint- 
ed by the master, who should 
make a point of attending to the 
reading of his mouitors,—which 
Jasts halt an hour, 
Writing—Second Evercise. 
‘Licey now perform all that has 
heen described above (sce Exer- 
cise 1, No. of Order 9,) the schio- 
lars of the eighth class write tor 
haif an heur ou paper. 
A\nthmetic: to your places,— 
In piace, during this exercise, for 
the last four classes. The scho- 
lavs of this department are di- 
vided into ten sections, 
Arithmetic: to semi-eireles,— 
‘Tle monitor-general appoints his 
monitors tor cypheriag as well as 


tor reading, EE, 


Catecliism.—Saturday evening 
is devoted to the repeating by 
heart the Catechism, and the 
Epistle and Gospel of the follow. 
ing Sunday. 

‘Lie master conduets the selio- 
lars to divine service every Sun- 
day and holiday m the vear. 


PLAN IV. 
ty-fire minutes past cleven.—Leuvi 
School, 


Show pencils. 

Monitors, take pencils.—They 
co and collect the pencils, ard 
pat then up in their drawers, 


Sketches of a Tour to Paris, 


§ 10. 
Q 11. 
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59. Quit your places, 15 


40. Prayers, knecling ; and Domine 


salvum fac Regem, 5, 
41. Stand up—take hats; put on 
hats. 


42. To the right, march, — The 
eighth class files off to. the 
right, and the others follow. Aly 
the children make two steps to. 
gether, clap their hands thrice 
while making the next two steps, 
&ec.; and come out of school in 
good order. To prevent acci- 
dents, especiaily in large towns, 
the master should enjoin the mo- 
nitois to conduct the scholars to 
their homes, by sections of ten, 

Extract from the Report of the Committee 

of Methods. 

M. Picot has brought to our view, by 
means of the figures, plans, and details 
above described, the commands and move- 
ments which are practised in the schools 
for mutual elementary instruction. Itisa 
picture of the whole mechanism of the 
system, 

The only object of these commands is :—~ 
to maintain the greatest order mm a uv- 
merous school; to keep alive the attention 
of the children; to accustom them to 
execute, quickly and well, the same opera- 
tions ; to diminish, as much as possible, by 
precision aud celerity, the loss of time 
occasioned by passing from ene operation 
to another: these movements, moreover, 
have the advantage-of exercising and 
amusing them, at the same time that they 
render them docile and intelligent. lia 
school of 560 children, for instance, the 
master who should attempt to instruct 
each scholar in turn, during a sitting of 
three hours, would not be able to devote 
to each more than half a minute. By te 
hew method, the {whole 560 scholars say 
their prayers, write, read, and cast ac- 
counts for two hours and a half each; only 
half an hour being spent ia indispensabie 
movenicnts. 

The Reporter of the Committee, 

Paris, Oct. 30, 1816. S. BERNHARD. 

L’Asce Gautier, president. 

Adopted by the Society (sitting of 
March 19, 1817), the Counsellor of State, 
Sub-Secretary of State to the Department 
of the Interior. SECQUEY, President. 
The Baron de Gerande, Sceretary-General, 

a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

SKETCHES wralten efler an EXCURSION 

fo PARIS in the AUTUMN of 1818. 

®& MAN who, at fifty years of age, 

£& travets for the first time into a 

foreign country, may be said to be bern 

again, His fixed native habits avd 
feclings must be discarded, aud he bes 

to acquire the habits and feelings of 4 

comparatively new existence. 
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Such was my case when, in August 
1318, 1 landed at Dieppe, after a tedious 
yovage from Brighton. 

‘rhe moment the pilot-boat approach- 
ed the packet, I felt the strong impres- 
gous of reality in regard to what had 
previously been but a vague conviction, 
“ne crew of the French boat afforded a 
volume for meditation, ‘They appeared 
to me like creatures of another planet: 
they looked like automata moved by 
wires,—because every thing connected 
with them differed so much from my 
ordinary associations in regard to the 
human character. Their coarse dress, 
sheir coloured woollen caps, the clumsy 
equipment of their vessel, its imperfect 
cordage, its awkward sails, and the 
uncouth technical jargon aud brawling 
vociferations of the crew, produced an 
impression altogether new to one unused 
to sce a foreign people, and all the 
results of different habits thus combined 
in one totality. 

Yet this impression was mixed with 
others not unworthy of being recollected. 
Lheheld, in the majority of the twelve 
men who composed the crew, a strong 
physiognomical resemblance to ihe val- 
gar physiognomy of England. It was 
evident we were brethren of the same 
stock, though separated by dialect, aud 
by the wicked and unphilosophical 
policy of governments, ‘There was every 
variety of the true English countenance, 
and not more than two of the whole bad 
that cast of features which in England 
we feel, without analysis, to be Gallic. 

Yes, said 1, we are indeed brethren, 
not in theory, but in fact. ‘The Nor- 
ans and the English were for so many 
conluries politically united; and so 
many intermarriages took place, that 
these men are probably as nearly a-kin 
lo me as thousands of my own country- 
men, Let, if T were the slave of pre- 
jadices, artfully excited for the purpose 
ol agsrandizing the pageants of power, 
I might be led to consider them as my 
eiemy, and their extermination as a 
slorlous deed. Perhaps, however, they 
have been taught the same of us; and 
lience, I exclaimed to myself, bow much 
His philosophy to perform! Nations 
naga as in one family, the indi- 
an ha sing happiness, and enjoying 
hecdien mea and they must be taught 
tienen ot man have, in truth, bet 

omnon mterests, Civilized com- 
Mies nay, for a season, have to com- 
at the assaults of savages, and freeme 
may have ¢ savages, and freemen 
Lut civilized ' combat against slaves ; 
ground wh ree nations cay have no 
6 Whatever of mutual warfare, and 
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there cannot be any real interestat stake, 
between nations of civilized families, 
enjoying civil liberty, which is worth the 
public sacrifice of one life or limb. 

As the boat drew near, the most active 
man of the crew, with the most strongly 
marked Gallic physiognomy, leaped on- 
board, and I learnt that he was consi- 
dered as our pilot. I entered into 
conversation With him, and found that 
he had been twelve years kept as a 
prisoner-ol-war in England, at the horrid 
charnel-house of Norman Cross. On 
enquiring where he had been taken pri- 
soncr, [ found it was not in fighting, but 
as a fisherman, pursuing his peaceful 
occupation on his native shore. THe and 
others depended on the respect usually 
paid to this species of industry; but, 
under some treak, either of a commander 
of a ship of war, or of the British minis- 
try, the whole were, on a sudden, made 
captive; and this poor fellow, in endea- 
vouring to escape, Was severely wounded 
inthearm., ‘They were then brought to 
England,—that country where it is said 
Liberty and Justice have erected their 
thrones,—and hurried to the living tombs 
of Norman Cross! ‘Those who were not 
thrown like dogs into the yawning pits 
behind those prisons, were then incar- 
cerated tor twelve years, under the cruel 
pretence that the British ministry could 
not exchange them for the British sub- 
jects detained in France, as hostages 
for the safety of Frenchmen sailing on 
the high seas, in the security of uubrokea 
peace. LT heard the man’s story,—f 
blushed for my country ; and, turning my 
head aside, ejzentated a wish, that I might 
live to see such a change in the persons 
of our representatives, or in the system 
of our representation, as might even yet 
enable the persous thas cruelly detained, 
in either country, to obtain satisfaction 
from the authors of their wrongs, 
~ "The approach towards Dieppe was 
particularly grand and imposing. ‘There 
is a fine bay, several miles across, 
bounded by headlands of perpendicular 
white cliffs, and varied hy an intermix- 
ture of low shores, with similar ciiffs, 
exhibiting a country covered with corn- 
fields and cultivation, ‘The whole was 
a fairy scene of castellated cliffs, mixed 
with industry, of which T had not seen 
the like on the English coast, except 
in the cliffs at Seaford and Dover; but 
even these are no-where so well dis- 
played, nor are they so varied and 
intermingled in their aspects with other 
pleasing objects. 

( 10 be continued. ) 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
PROGRESS Of CRIME, and OPERATION Of the CRIMINAL LAWS Of EN@LANp, 





Number of Persons committed to the different Gaols in England and Wales, for Trial 


the Assizes and Sessions held for the several Counties, Cities, Towns, and Libertj 


therein, from the Year 1812 to the Year 1817, both inclusive. 
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Committed for Trial. | 1812. | 1813. 1814. | 1815. | 1816, 1817, 
' ee, 
Males eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeetesr | 4,891 5,433 4,826 6,036 7,347 11,753 
FemaleS eeceeccereveceecesessesese 1,685 1,751 1,564 1,782 1,744 2,174 
=e 
Total ---+++++ | 6,576 | 7,164 | 6,390 |7,818 | 9,091 | 13,939 
Convicted and Sentenced. de ee ee <x 
To Death. ccccccccccscessccccorecece 532* 713* 558* 553" 890* 1,309* 
Transportation for Life «+++++++eee+ 20 50 53 
fourteen years +++« bool pa Fo 
SEVEN Years-+++ee+e 906 <* O 
Imprisonment (for various terms)-+++++ | 2,506 | 2,759 | 2,574 
Whipping and fine eeeeeeeeevseeeee eee 195 183 137 
Convicted. «cceccssceseecsesverececs 3,913 4,422 4,025 
Acquitted++sseeeeseeesseeeeeeseeees (1,494 | 1,451 |1,373 
No bill found, and not prosecuted +*** [1,169 |1,z91 | 992 
Total «-eeeees | 6,576 | 7,164 | 6,590 
"OL whom were executed eeee.see cee 82} 120 70 
a TE ET ean eS Se | See 
Uffences for which the Executions took place, 
Arson, & other wilful-burning of property 5 3 | 6S 
A Bankrupt concealing hisetlects «+--+ | — 1;— 
Burglary and housebreaking: +++ee+e+e 15 59 | 8 
Cattle, maliciously killing-+++++s+e++ 1 -- -— 
COIN Gs eee e reece ceccceesesseseves eu 1 — 
Forsery, and uttering forged instru- ) : 
- 9 = - 02 11 
MCILS eereeeeccceecerseccecervee § 23 17 6 8 18 
Horsesstealing eeeeeseeeeeeereesecees 5 4. 3 1 — — 
Larceny in a dwelling-house, to the = m — = , 
Value OF 40S, ce er enereeeneccsercere § — ~ J 
Larceny ena navigable river, to the ) - mM 9 - 
valae Of 402. coccccocenceccccocecoes 4 ad — _— 
Lriters containing bank-notes, secret- ) 1 aan a al 
Ing and stealing eesecesccececseeee §| = 
Mail robbery eeeeeeeeereeeeet eres ee — A _— — —_— om 
Murder-++ees. eeeeere eee ereeteeeeese 16 25 “73 15 95 
————, shooting, stabbing, and admi- ) 2 ‘ . 1 12 
nistering poison, With intentto---+.+ ¢ a 7 . 
Piracy ee ee ee ee ee eeeeeesece que» a= — a 4 — 
Robbery on the person on the high- ) 
way, and other places--.sceseseseee ¢ 6 12 11 7 16 19 
Rape ++eesseerees eeeereses ePeeseeas S 4 5 7 4 5 
Riot, and teloniously demolishing build- ? J al 
mgs Te ERE eer eT OR OCeRORONS | on » _ ous aus 
r Sheep-stealing «oscsescccccccrccceees 1 o S 3 == 5 
SOd0inye cesccccccccccccccscccccccee | 1 1 j 5 1 9 1 
Treason, hich eeeee Coors eeeeseeese sees o 1 aus — — 3 
drees growing, maliciously cutting duwa | — mn. 1 _ _ _ 
on . - Sn a | | en 
Proportion ot capital convictions, to ? of 
the number committed for trial, in ©'t in qyli in 1011 in 11/1 in 14/1 in 10)1 in 1 
each year,—about -++eseee..... vee Dy 
Piopertion of executions, to the num- | 
“ rg convicted, in each year, © 1 in 6/1 in 6/1 in Bi in 9]1 in 9jiim il 
anpou Pees tenes eees ®e®eeeeeesees 
= emer a ee 
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¢ . Persons committed for Trial to the different Gaols in England and Wales, 
: Number of from the Year 1809 to the Year 1817, both inclusive. 
- 
: F 
7 [7 1809. | 1910. | 1811. | 1812. } 1913. | 1814. | (815. | 1816. 1817. 
1B J ancleseaserres | 2) 3 pot Oe ae! 


1 -~ 
d cesere 17 22 27 17 54 97 og ‘ 
ort eeeeseee® 48 55 6 108 79 85 77 103 











3 
~~ eoeere Y 5 5 y 13 11 15 
- Cambridge ++*° 29 19 21 34 45 37 64 
y Cardigan +***** _ 3 3 4 1 4 7 
: Carmarthen-++° 1 10 11 10 6 8 12 
C Carnarvon +*** 3 2 5 2 8 3 12 
3 Chater seceee | 130) 83} 99] 155] 146] 136] 160 
| Cornwall eoveee 350 38 Sti 49 4¢ $9 54 
Cumberland -- 33 32 17 53 42 23 28 
Denbigh eeevee 5 9 8 7 11 10 5 


Derby eoveeeoe. 46 57 37 60 : 71 88 57 
Devon s++esee* 148) 147} 152] 179] 197 | 235 | 264 
Dorset: eeeoeeee 42 37 44. 47 65 43 62 


Durham «+++** 53 35 37 33 335 35 49 
Essex sees °° 151 163 150 152 221 174 191 
Flinte+++sseees 2 ) 2 3 4 3 6 
Glamorgan +++- 6 12 18 13 26 40 15 


Gloucester +*+« 105 125 109 155 175 139 187 
(Bristol) ++ 56 49 68 78 68 70 98 
; Hants eoeseeee 1°9 | 106 157 934 | 206 928 | 217 

Hereford+++ee* 40 47 66 83 79 61 54 
Herts e+seeeee 41 64 50 169 64 61 80 
Huntingdon -> 9 4 8 11 18 v1 23 
Kent-«eeseeece 212 294. 210 281 330 960 | 7327 
Lancaster «++- 532 563 661 631 8350 816 | 959 
Leicester++++-+ 51 55 57 63 77 4Y 71 
Lincoln «+eees 75 68 65 84 102 116 156 
Merioneth ---- _ 1 2 2 5 1 3 
Middlesex -+++ 11,443 | 1,424 | 1,482 1,663 11,707 | 1,646 | 2,005 
Monmouth «+-- 15 17 18 v1 18 26 24 
Montgomery ++ 12 14 5 15 18 8 9 
Norfolk «++ee- 429 | 118] 1435] 45 162} 119} 185 
Northampton ++ 35 31 51 54 65 60 81. 
Northumberland 57 57 71 S1 73 68 69 
Nottingham -- 95 67 78 103 92 88 121 
Oxford-.+.e0e6 | 55] 32 31 59 70 56) 66 








Pembroke «--- 9 8 7 @ 8 8 19 
Radnor eesece 4 9 6 5 6 2 5 
Rutland eevece 4 9 . = 4 9g 1 11 


Salop cee ceees 67 | 60) 7 53 | 92 69 90 
Somerset+++eee | 124 | 118 | 108} QOL] 153 139 } 224 
Stafford -++++- | 169 | 134] 126 | 150} 181] 118) 154 
Suffolk+sseoees | 454] 116) 98} 146] 144] 119] 146 
Surrey seeecees 018 943 | 208 | 296 279 2595 294 
Srissex cocccece 65 66 74 95 | 116 66 | 104 





Warwick+-.--- | 185 | 169 | 178 | 1774 263] 224] 277 
v estmoreka nd 6 1 5 9 8 6 13 
— Sekine ‘ 81 79 3 G2 199 73 4108 

Orcester e+. 74 66 84 78} 1C09 | 1044} 1350 


York etetee 





oe 316 248 206 S04 405 337 339 








Total ++ 15,330 | 5,146 | 5,597 | 6,576 4 
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M. Viaggio on the Cultivation of Grape-Vines, &c. 





[ Oct. 1, 





} Number of Persons who were Capitally Convicted, and of those who were Exce 
























































London and Middlesex, in every Tenth Year, from the Year 1749 to the Year ann ia 
inclusive ; together with a Statement of the Offences for which the Excecutions too} nla ; 
so far as the same can be ascertained. . ‘ 
| 0 
749. | 1759. | 1769. | 179. | 1789. | 1799. | i909. | y9)5 
ee | ee 
Capitally convicted-++-++| 61 15 | 71 60 | 97 | 72 | 89 ry 
Number executed +++++ | #1 6 2+ } 23 v6 | 24 8 ee 
Offences for which the Executions — 
took piace. 
Burglary & housebreaking 6 — 3 ome i1 4 1 4 
Coming evssreeererere 3 — "| 3 7 waa a ae 
Forgery, and uttering }? . , 
forged instruments.»++ §] . ss - i 8 Y 5 
Horse-stealing ++++++-* 2 1 —_ — 1 om ax ) 
Larceny in adwelling-Q) a . de 
house cocccesecccess - “= | & — 1 
Do. onanavigable river | - _— —_ — ~ 9 — ap 
Letters, containing bank 
notes, Ac. secreting _— —_ om —_ alle 1 xs vr 
and stealing .eseeees 5 
Murder oc ccccccccccss i 1 | 2 — ° 3 one 1 
, shooting, stab- 
bing, and administer- -- —_ | _- _ mt & ao 
INg POISON sereereere | 
Personating others to) 
Sacro prize-money,Xc. §| am va ban = — 1 = 
obbery on the person a _ 
on the highway é tees <4 ” 10 — ‘4 , = _— 4 
MOBO cccccccccsiccccs | = -- 1 _— _- - 2 1 
BOROMY co cccececccces _ -—— —- — _ a 1 — | 
Transports, being at Q i ” 
Baree, Ee. co ccccceas _ ¥ om — 3 m5. a 
eenttienndinen 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. country; but, at Nice, they flower on 


SIR, 

EING lately at Kew, aud having 

been disappointed in my expeec- 
tations of seeing the eardens, [ was in- 
formed I might see some cthers ot 
considerable note, not far distant; and, 
accordingly, | went to Hatwpton-court ; 
the Duke of Devonshire’s, at Chertsey ; 
and the late Mr. Hope's, at Eastsheen. 
{ confess I was a good deal disappointed 
at all these places, though highly gre- 
tified at Hampton-court with the vine 
and the labyrinth; and, as to the former, 
I wish to ask some intelligent horti- 
culturist the following question:—The 
eommon sewer seems generally allowed 
to be the cause of the fertility of this 
tree: might not then a farge drain sur- 
round or extend iu front of a vinery, and 
be hept half full of soapsuds, Xe? 

At Eastsheen, T observed the water 
efa pond behind the conservatory of a 
very black green colour: on asking the 
girdener the reason, he told me, it was 
owing to the rust of the sashes, which, 
on examining, PF found to have a slip 
of copper inserted between each pane 
of glass. He added, that shortly after 
the louse was built, a very fine aloe, 
that had flowered, (whieh. it. is said 
happens only once a ccuiury in this 


the rocks once a year,) was killed by 
tlie droppings from the sashes on one 
leaf, Giher plants, he said, were also 
injured, but none so easily as succulents. 
Query—then is it safe to grow grapes 
or peaches under houses of this sort; aud, 
as all metal must corrode some time 
or other, must pot wood be safest for 
forcing houses, and preferable to copper, 
iron, or ary other metals ? 

At the Dake of Devonshire’s, I saw 
the finest collection of large erange-trees 
1 have ever seen, and have uo doubt 
they ave the first in this country. Tam 
told, they require little heat and less 
care than any other exotic. ‘The beauty 
of their fruit, and the delightiul odour 
of the intermingling flowers i sprig. 
ure acknowledged by every one; wuat 
a pity, therclore, that orauge-trees are 
hot more generally encouraged in con- 
atoies, The troth is, the present 
continued rage for botany and New- 
LYotland weeds has chased the orange 
from the winter garden, in my opinicl, _ 
most uudeservedly. Every thing else 
in the Duke’s gardens seemed to me 
a very paltry state, quite unbefitting is 
grace’s rank and known maguilicence.. 
iow different from Chatsworth! 


Hampstead; Sep. 10, H. G,V 1AGere. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 
a a period of more than 2000 
i years, the starry firmament has 
been contemplated, and the arrange- 
ment of the bodies it contains studied, 
through the medium of bears, serpents, 
liyards, rams, whales, centaurs, dol- 
hins, flying horses, three-headed dogs, 
hydras, dragons, and many other gro- 
tesque and incongruous figures. ‘The 
sublime wonders of the evening sky 
have thus been associated with a group 
of mean, ridiculous, and imaginary 
objects; between which there exist, 
indeed, the most striking contrasts, 
but not the least shadow of a resem- 
blance. When the young student of 
astronomy Wishes to distinguish parti- 
cular assemblages of suns, and systems, 
aud worlds, he is required to connect 
tlem in bis imagination with wolves, 
lions, and snakes, and namcrous phan- 
tastical figures, which have no prototypes 
in nature, and which, in general, have 
as little resemblanee to the objects with 
which they are associated, as an ass’s 
tail has to the glube of the sun; and 
have an evident tendency to convey, to 
juvenile minds, a mean idea of the most 
august bodies in nature, and of the 
ample spaces in which they perform 
their revolutions. Were we not accus- 
tomed to such incongruous associations, 
they would appear ridiculous and despi- 
cable in the extreme. 

There is no science which has a ten- 
dency to produce more pacific habits 
than astronomy; and yet the tranquil 
observer of the heavens is obliged to 
encounter With Hercules and his club; 
Perseus, with his sword in ove hand, 
and the head of Medusa in the other; 
aud Orion, with a sword in his belt, and 
aclub in his right hand: images which 
bring to view those diabolical principles 
and passions which, in all ages, have 
entailed misery and destruction on 
mankind, 

The terms used in any science, the 
mode of communicating its instructions, 
and the delineations which such instruc- 
Uouls require, onght undoubtedly to be 
accommodated to the discoveries which 
have been made in the course of ages, 


and to the present state and objects of 


that science ; and, unless we can shew 

~ the terms and figures to which I 

— > Calculated to the present 

ar be psi of astroncmical science, 

pe : to assist the student in form- 

mB ural and correct ideas of the 
M sement of the celestial orbs, it is 
“AONTHLY Mac. No. 317, 
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highly expedient that some change and 
Improvement, in this respect, should be 
adopted, in accordance with the new 
modifications which have been intro- 
duced into other departments of science. 
fhe propriety of introducing some 
changes or modifications in delineating 
the constellations may, perhaps, appear 
from the following considerations :— 

1, ‘The natural and hicroglyphic 
figures now in use have no resemblance 
to the groups of stars which they are 
intended to represent. What resem- 
blance, for example, exists between aa 
eagle, a doy, a wolf, ora flying fish, and 
the constellations which bear their 
names, and are attempted to be deli- 
neated by their figures? Even when 
imagination has stretched itself to the 
utmost, in order to fancy aresemblaace, 
it is obliged to represent such creatures 
in the most unnatural positions; and, 
aiter all, it is found impossible to bend 
and twist their wings, and legs, and 
tails, and claws, in such a manner as to 
take in all the stars in the group; some 
pretiy couspicuous ones being still le‘t 
unformed in the intermediate spaces. 
Besides, the discovery of new stars, by 
the telescope, has now completely de- 
ranged the figures of the ancient con- 
stellations; so that,*however much the 
legs, arms, and fect, of the figures 
may be twisted, they cannot be made to 
coincide with hundreds of stars which 
are known to exist. An unprejudiced 
observer, on first contemplating the 
heavens, would never once think of 
representing the clusters of stars by the 
animals, or other objects, whose names 
they bear; as there is not a single group 
in the heavens which has even a distant 
resemblance to a horse, a serpent, a 
lizard, a hydra, or any figure usually 
depicted on our celestial globes. The 
only constellations which may be said 
to bear a very rude resemblance to the 
natural figures are Orion and Ursa 
Major; but even in these the resem- 
blauce is very distant. Hence, what is 
commonly called a bear is also con- 
ceived to resemble a plough and a 
waggon, and is, by the vulgar, distin- 
suished by these names, Hence, also, 
different nations represent the same 
constellation by different figures: thus, 
instead of several of our hieroglyphic 
delineations, the Hindoos have bespat- 
tered the firmament with bedsteads, dogs’ 
tails, ear-rings, couches, elephants’ teeth, 
cats’ claws, red saffron, children’s pen- 
cils, lions’ tails, festoons, wheels, razors, 


pieces of coral, pearls, and other judi- 
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cious 2nd appropriate objects.* In a 
judicious comparison of the figures of 
ihe different clusters of stars with any 
other object, for the purpose of a name 
or reference, the figure of the particular 
cluster ought first to be accurately con- 
sidered, and then an object, having as 
near a relation to it as possible, should 
be fixed upon as its representation. 
But an order, exactly the reverse of this, 
seems to have been adopted by the 
ancients in their nomenclature and 
arrangement of the constellations. They 
first fixed upon the heroes, animals, and 
mythological figures, which they intend- 
ed to place in the celestial vault; and 
then attempted, if possible, to bend the 
clusters of stars to correspond with 
them,—a most absurd, unscientific, and 
unnatural procedure. And shall all 
succeeding astronomers, in every nation, 
tacitly give their approbation of such 
rude and injudicious arrangements,— 
as if they were unqualified for forming a 
more scientific and definite outline of 
the sublime spaces of the firmament? 
2. ‘They tend to convey a mean idea 
of the objects they are intended to re- 
present. When the stars were consi- 
dered as merely a number of tapers or 
studs fixed in the vault of heaven, solely 
for the purpose of shedding a few glim- 
mering rays on the earth, and adorning 
the canopy of our habitation, it might 
not appear quite so incongruous to 
represent their different groups, by 
*corruptible men and birds, and four- 
footed beasts and creeping things.” 
But, now that the astronomer views the 
stars as so many suns and systems of 
worlds, dispersed) throughout the im- 
mensity of space; the association of such 
august objects, with representations 
so silly and whimsical as the mytholo- 
gical figures depicted on our rlobes and 
planispheres, produces not only a ludi- 
crous elect, by the greatness of the 
contrast; but, for the same reason, tends 
to lessen the idea of sublimity, which 
naturally strikes the mind ou the con- 
iemplation of such a stupendous scene, 
Every one knows how much things creat 
and noble are debased by being placed 
im connexion with little and jsnoble 
objects, and must feel the iorce of this 
association in the following lines of 
* Hudibras :”"— 
Aud now had Phebus, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap ; 





* See Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. 
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And, like a lobster boil’d, the morn 

From black to red began to turn. 
Again-- 

Cardun believ’d great states depend 

Upon the tip of the bear’s-tail’s end; 

‘That, as she whisk’d it towards the sun 

Strew’d mighty empires up and down, 
And again— 

Who made the Balance, and whence eame 

The Ball, the Lion, and the Ram? 

Did not we here the Argo rig? 

Make Berenice’s perriwig? 

Whose livery does the Coachman wear? 

Or who made Cassiopeia’s chair? 

And therefore, as they came from hence, 

With us may hold intelligence. 


Such an cflect the celestial hieroglyphies 
have a tendency to produce, when placed 
in association with the august objects 
of the sky. 

3. They tend to lead us back to the 
dark and rude ages of the world, and to 
familiarise our minds to those crude, 
chimerical, and absurd conceptions, 
which ought now to descend into obli- 
vion. ‘The signs of the zodiac, and most 
of the other constellations, are generally 
supposed to have been invented by the 
Egyptians or the Chaldeans; and were 
evidently intended, either to mark the 
most prominent circumstances of the 
diflerent months or seasons in their 
climate; to perpetuate the memory of 
some of their rude and barbarous heroes; 
tuassist them in their absurd and idola- 
trous worship; or to serve the foolish 
and impious pretensions of astrology. 
In neither of these respcets are the 
celestial hieroglyphics interesting oF 
instractive to the modern student of 
astronomical science; but, in almost 
every point of view, are associated with 
opinions, practices, and representations, 
which deserve the most marked repro- 
bation: they also distract the attention, 
by turning it aside from the direct 
objects of the science, to the investiga 
tion of their fabulous bistory. How 
ridiculous the story of Calisto and het 
son Arcas, whom the rage of Juno turn- 
ed into bears, which now circulate about 
ihe North Pole; the story of Medusa, 
whose golden hair Minerva turned into 
snakes, and of the winged horse which 
sprung from the blood which gushed out 
in striking off Medusa’s head ; tlie story 
of Orion, who was produced from thé 
hide of an ox moistened with urine ; the 
story of the dragon, which guarded the 
volden apples inthe garden of the Hespe- 
rides, aud was taken up to heaven, and 
inade a constellation, ou account of hits 
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faithful services 5 the story of — 
meda, of the Swan, of A hadastieers a 
jandred others of @ simular description. 
Such is the heaven Of the Pagans,—a 
common receptacle of all ranks of crea- 
jures, real and imaginary, without dis- 
tinction or order; a wild inisceilany of 
every thing that ts false, grotesque, and 
chimerical, Such phantastical sroups 
whieh occupy the houses of the zodiac, 
and ofher apartments of the sky, may 
comport with the degrading arts of the 
astrologer ; buf they are not only incom- 
petent to the purposes, but completely 
yepngnaut to the noble elevation of 
modern astronomical science. How 
‘acongruous, then, is it that such repre- 
sentations, the wildest hallucinations 
of the human mind, should be blazoned 
ir such brilliant colours upon our globes; 
and that a considerable portion of our 
astronomical treatises should be oceu- 
pied in detailing their mythological 
history? Because a few ignorant shep- 
herds, in the plains of Babylon, or on the 
banks of the Nile, arranged and deli- 
ueated the heavens according to the 
first crude conceptions which arose in 
their minds, are these chimerical repre- 
sentations to guide the astronomers of 
every nation, and throughout all suc- 
ceeding generations? It becomes the 
astronomers of the present day to con- 
sider, whether they are to transmit, to 
the enlightened generations of the twen- 
tieth and thirtieth centuries, the sublime 
discoveries of modern times, which have 
transformed the heavens into an im- 
meuse assemblage of suns and worlds, 
incorporated and disfigured with hydras, 
sorgons, flying horses, three-headed 
dogs, and other “dire chimeras ;” or, 
Whether they might not be as well 
qualified as the rude shepherds of Chal- 
dea, to reduce the starry groups, in the 
coucave of the firmament, to a more 
Latural, simple, and scientific arrauge- 
ment. Had they been placed in the 
situation ef the ancients, before the 
coustellations were invented, and en- 
lightened with all the knowledge they 
how possess, would they have adopted 
the same hieruglyphical figures, nomen- 
clature, and arrangement? 

4. The constellations, as presently 
depicted on our globes and planis- 
pheres, convey an unnatural and com- 
= oh ee of the heavens, 
of the en “ to confuse the imagination 
cclestia! — studeut. On some 
nufact gtobes which I have seen, ma- 

‘ctured in London, the natural and 


hieroglyphic figures were so prominently 
engraved, and the various colours so 
deep and vivid, that the stars appeared 
not only as a secondary object, but were 
almost invisible, exeept on a very 
minute inspection, The animals were 
so nicely drawn, and exhibited such a 
glare of variegated coiours, that the 
sphere appeared more like a young 
miss’s plaything than a delineation of 
the starry heavens, It seemed as if the 
engraver had been afraid lest his pretty 
little dogs, and serpents, and scorpions, 
and fishes, and flying horses, and crabs, 
and lizards, should have been disfigured 
by the radiated groups of stars which 
spotted the pretty creatures; and, there- 
fore, he threw them into the shade, in 
order that the artiiicial globe, which a 
late eminent philosopher ca'ls ‘a phi- 
losophical toy,” might prove nothing 
more to the fair oue who occasionally 
twirled it round its axis, than a beau- 
tifully coloured ball, to Gill up a niche in 
her parlour or bed-room, Even when 
the figures are drawn in outlines, the 
celestical globe forms but an unnatural 
and awkward representation of the 
heavens. The motley group of heads, 
tails, claws, wings, ears, and noses, are 
so interwoven with the figures of the 


stars, that it is difficult to distinguish 


the real figure and boundaries of the 
constellations and starry groups, as they 
appear in the heavens. {In exhibiting, 
by means of the phantasmagoria, the 
consteHations Leo, Orion, the Great 
Bear, &c. when depicted on the sliders 
in their natural form, I found they were 
generally recognised by those spectators 
who had previously marked their form 
in the heavens; but, when exhibited in 
conjunction with the hiereglyphic figures, 
[ seldom found one who could recognise 
the cluster which was intended to be 
represented. Such is the effect pro- 


‘duced by deviating from the simplicity 


of nature, and attempting to form whim- 
sical and unnatural combinations. ‘The 
same remarks will apply to most of our 


planispheres. 
Perth. T. Dick. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


Te you will permit me to lay before 
your numerous readers a few que- 
ries concerning the treatment of youth, 
both at home and at school, perhaps 
they may induce some one more com- 
petent than myself to offer to the 
public, through the same medium, a 
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few practical rules upon the subject,— 
a subject which, in the opinion of many 
of vour late correspondents, demands 
the most serious consideration (and here 
I perfectly agree with them). ‘The pre- 
sent system seems to be one of general 
indulgence: coercion must not be used ; 
ch: dren must rule; parents and teachers 
obey! Is this right? Is corporeal pu- 
nishment to be entirely abandoned? 
Are those masters and parents who 
may still think proper to inflict it to 
be branded with the name of brute, or 
perhaps some more opprobrious appel- 
Jation, because they may think proper 
to judge for themselves, and correct 
their children or pupils as they think 
most likely to promote both their tem- 
poral and eternal welfare? 

The author of a small publication, in 
which is “a Word for the Gipsies,” 
says, “They (the gipsies) never beat 
their children,—even in those cases in 
which most other parents would deem 
it necessary.” Tam not certain that I 
have given the author’s own words, as I 
have not the book at hand; but the 
substance is the same, and it is evidently 
given as a hint to parents, whatever it 
may be to teachers, to bring up their 
children in the same way. 

Dr. Jarrold’s letters, inserted in your 
work, [ have read; but he says little 
or nothing upon the subject of day- 
schools. A great deal of practical in- 
formation may reasonably be expected 
upon the subject, not only of the disci- 
pline in schools, but likewise in private 
families; for, from the discipline of 
children at home, must, in a great mea- 
sure, depend the good effect of that at 
school ; and here, indeed, to me appears 
the grand error—parents expect too 
much from the master, 

And now let me hope, that some one 
of the many who advecate the system 
of general indulgence, will set before 
your readers a few general rules for the 
management of a seminary, in which 
neither the Lancasterian system nor 
that of Dr. Bell is adopted ; for, though 
there are lew boys exactly of the saine 
disposition, I cannot think it impossible 
to frame a plan of discipline which will 
suit the generality of boys. 
own part, [ will never countenance 
unjust severity in schools or elsewhere ; 
but | would sooner a child of mine were 


under the care of a Busby than many a 
modern schoolmaster, 

_ The master of 
liarly situated: 


For my 


a day-school is peeu- 
he has no hold of the 


Discipline of Schools. 
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boys under his care ; and, when they are 
too idle to learn their lessons at ho 
I would wish to } now when they are to 
be learned. Is the regular business of 
the school to be broken in upon, in order 
that they may escape with impunity ? 
and, if double lessons are to be tip 
punishment, the case will probally be 
the same the following day ; or perhaps 
the young gentleman will have the 
head-ache, and prevail upon his mamma 
to let him stop at home, and so on, if 
there be no corporeal pnnishment,—til| 
the master and scholar have more upon 
their hands than they will ever get over, 

sesides, how will you preserve order in 
your school? Rewards for good beha- 
viour will not, even generally, have the 
effect; and, if discipline is to be pre- 
served without the dread of corporeal 
punishment, let the advocates tor it 
step forth, and give some practical 
rules, which will save many masters a 
great deal of fatigue, as well as oppro- 


ne, 


brium. A. C. R, 
July 17. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


OWE an apology to your readers 

for not sooner resuming the historical 
account of steam, which JI had com- 
menced ; and I farther regret to say, f 
am not now able to complete it. All 
I can offer are some fragments of infor- 
mation, which you may throw in a corner 
of your work, or in the fire, as you 
think fit. 

Mr. Mussland’s hot-houses, at Stock- 
port, are above three hundred feet in 
length, and were heated by steam 10 
1810, chiefly from the proprietor’s ow0 
designs. The boiler is an oblong o! 
wrought iron, the flue passes around 
and through the middle of it, and thence 
to the chimney. The tubes which con- 
vey the steam are of cast-iron, with 
the joints the common way. ‘The 
machinery was made by Bolton and 
Watt. It had continued to give s* 
tisfaction up to November 1817, at 
which time it was visited by a foreign 
gentleman, who gave me the above iM 
formation, and who contrived to get 4 
plan of the boiler and pipes, which, how- 
ever, I have not yct seen, but shortly 
expect to see. 

Mr. Laddige’s extensive ranges of 
houses are heated nearly on the same 
plan: their mode of watering their large 
palm-house has obtained, and very 

justly, 
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justly, the premium of the Horticultural 
ae ee of Hotborn-bill, brazier, 
has heated a great variety of houses by 
steam, With different degrees of success. 
sir Joseph Banks bas a house heated by 
this person on a very simple plan, In 
which the fire which heats the boiler 
circulates in the flues. Mr. S, uses a 
copper boiler and tubes.—Mr. I’raser, 
of Long Acre, and of Clerkenwell, has 
also heated a great variety of houses, 
and deserves great credit for having 
first introduced steam, at his own cost, 
in one of the pine-stoves at Kensington ; 
from the success of which, it has been 
adopted by Mv. Andrews, the cclebrated 
pine-grower, at Vauxhall ; Mr. Pedley, 
the gardener, at Hampton-court, and I 
believe at Claremont; and a varicty of 
other instances; in all of which, T believe, 
Mr. F. has used copper boiiers and 
tubes, and been very successful. He 
has lately, however, engaged in a cast- 
iron foundry at Clerkenwell, and ad- 
vertises that he will heat, &c. either in 
copper oriron, Mr. FP’. has lately taken 
out a patent for cooking with salt-water, 
and condensing and purifying the steam, 
so as to produce a sweet and wholesome 
fresh wateratsea. At Lexton-hall, twelve 
miles from Stamford, the seat of 
Evans, esq. the hot-houses are heated by 
steam from a common Carron-warebouse 
boiler; the tubes of earthen-ware, four 
inches diameter, outside measure ; half 
inch thick, and jointed with white lead 
and tow. ‘They never sensibly contract 
orexpand, or let out steam, and for three 
years past have given the utmost satis- 
faction to the gardener, from whom this 
atcount was taken in June Jast. Mr. 
Mainwarring, engineer, Lambeth-marsh, 
has given the most complete, scientific, 
and extensive, example of heating hot- 
houses by steam, at Earlseourt, the 
garden of Mr. Gunter, the ccléebrated 
contectioner of Berkley-square. . Here, 
fiom a detached boiler of cast-iron, a 
main is laid in a box of charcoal, and 
conducted along the middle of a pa- 
rallelozram, which is covered with four 
rows of hot-houses and pits. A branch 
leads off to each house and pit, and the 
steam is turned off or on, exactly in the 
aine Way as water or gas in the streets. 
the tubes are of cast-iron; the joints, 
What are called spigot-and-faucet, and 
— clastic by being stuffed with 
Phe sacking. The exit troughs for 
! idensed water are very ingenious; 
“ie water drops from the steam-pipe 
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into a small closely-covered cistern, and, 
as it accumulates, thus raises a stone 
float; and this operating on a well, by 
means of a lever, lets out the water 
which runs to a reserve-cistern for 
Watering the plants. 

The boiler rings an alarm when it 
ecases to boil, which serves to awaken 
the gardener, who sleeps in an adjoining 
room; it also makes a telegraphic sign 
ou the top of the chimney, (at least 
forty feet high,) which can be seen by 
the gardeners, in the day-time, from any 
part of the seventy surrounding acres 
of garden-ground, vccupied by Mr. 
Gunter. 

Mr. Mainwarring, who has had, per- 
haps, more experience in heating by 
steam than any engineer in London, is 
now occupied in extending and im- 
proving the works at Earlscourt. He 
has no doubt of making the boiler feed 
itself, either with coke or coal; with 
coal it is very difficult, as coal increases 
iv bulk with ignition, and thus frustrates, 
in some degree, any pian operating by 
a hopper. 

I hope some competent person will 
send you a better account of what 
Mr. M. is doing, both at Earlscourt and 
Mr. Burton’s villain the Regent’s park, 
which, with the adjoining hot-houses, he 
is heating by steam. Wishing to recal 
to your memory what L have said at the 
beginning of this letter, and begging 
you and your readers to accept of it as 
the best information which I can give 
at present ; Tam, &c, 

Bayswater-house ; 

Aug’. 25, 1818. 

P.S. ‘There is a singularly ingenious 
improvement now exhibiting, at one shil- 
ling a head, at Coileville’s nursery. It 
consists of a thermometer, placed hori- 
zontally, nicely balanced in the centre, 
and which, on the alteration of a fourth 
of a degree in the temperature, opens or 
shuts windows or sashes ;—that 1s, the 
thermometer turns on its pivot, one end 
falls and the other rises; and thus acting 
as a lever of the second kind, by means of 
two wires, it turns a water-cock, which 
admits the water onder, or from under, 
a cylinder, which, thus becoming elevated 
or depressed, by means of pullies and 
cords, acts at onee on the sashes. The 
source from which the water is obtained 
is a barrel placed on the top of the back 
wall of the hot-house. ‘The inventor, 
Mr. Kewby, has unhappily met with 
almost no encouragement in this and some 
other ingenious inventions ; two of which 
are:—1. A self-registering thermometer, 
which requires no attention for a whole 
year ; 


J.C. Loupon. 
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year; and—, A door-knocker, which, 
while lifted up, rings a bell placed imme- 
diately behind, or at a distance, without 
affecting the hand of the person knocking 
in the usual manuer. 

a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
1 AM much pleased with the project 

which you have started of “ Lending 
Parochial Libraries,” and am convinced 
that, on a little reflection, this projcet 
will he found to contain the great secret 
of directing the energies of the press. 
By this simple machine, it will be in 
the power of any party to difluse their 
opinions to an incalculable extent. £ 
trust that good men, who are the friends 
of rational liberty, will be active in 
adopting this expedient; or we shall 
soon behold others of a very different 
character coming forward to enslave 
the minds of the common peuple by this 
same expedient. 

A few pounds laid out in the purchase 
of books and tracts, to circulate amongst 
the common people, will go farther than 
several hundreds expended in their pur- 
chase. On enquiry, [ find that a book 
at one of our circulating libraries will, 
on an average, last for ten years; and 
that each of such books may be read, 
during that time, by at least five hun- 
dred individuals. It must be apparent 
to every man, tat, with such an engine, 
the benefits of Knowledge and civiliza- 
tion may soon be carried throughout the 
land. It may be considered as the 
steam-engine of the press, and the ryd- 
der of the public mind. 

It gives me pleasure to think that the 
power of adopting this simple machi- 
nery ts alike open to men of all parties, 
for it certainly would not be safe to 
trust any body of men with such a 
power, to the exclusion of others. Let 
all then adopt it tor the promotion of 
their own opinions; and they who use 

it with most energy will be sure to 
obtain the superiority. As old Hesiod 
says, “This strife is rood for mortals ” 
The mode of carrying it into effect 
is as follows:—Let any set of indivi- 
duals, whose opinions are tolerably 
unilerm, azree to establish sueh a 
library for the benefit: of their neigh- 
bourhood. A small subscription will 


at tirst be necessary for the formation of 
this library; but, aiterwards, a trifline 
annual subscription from each of the 
stubseribers wal! perpetuate the scheme. 
Leta sub-committee have the power of 
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sclectiug tse books, subject to the 
approbation of a geueral annual meet. 
ing. IL will venture to Say, that, foe 
twenty pounds laid out in this manner 
a colicction of books and tracts, adequate 
to the wauts of several hundred people, 


might be established, FE. 
Ciifton ; Aug. 12. 
—re— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
N engineer of Romsey, named 

A Bell, has invented a sealing fad. 
der, in case of fire, that can be extended 
in two minutes to any height, or to any 
angle: it works on wheels, and is supposed 
by all mechanics who have seen it to be 
of great ulility to the metropolis, 

Your inserting this in your widely. 
circulated Magazine will oblige a 
constant reader. G. B. Sarnaro, 

Romsey ; Aug, 15, 

P.S. L should feel particularly obliged 
if you would inform me how it could be 
introduced into the metropolis, for the 
good of the public. 

i 
For the Mouthly Magazie. 


L’APE ITALIANA. 
No. IX. 


Dov’ ape snsurrands 
Nei mattutini albori 
Vola suggendo i rugiadosi amori. 
Guarini, 
Where the bee at early dawn 
Murmnuring sips the dews of morn. 
GIOVANNI VILLANI. 
y XCEPTING the stories of “ the 
Merchant of Venice,” and “ the 
‘Taming of the Shrew,” the PEcoRont 
contains little to interest the English 
reader. Leaving therefore, for a time, 
the writers of fiction, we proceed to 
the venerable father of Italian history. 
Giovanni Villani was born at Florence 
during the latter part of the thirteenth 
century; and, like most of the citizens 
of that illustrious republic, was brought 
up tomereantile pursuits. The highest 
honours of the state were, in those days 
of freedom, open to talents and inte- 
grity; and Giovanni passed through 
them with a credit, which the severe 
scrutiny of the opposite party was unable 
to overthrow. The times in which be 
lived are among the most interesting of 
the Florentine aunals; and he was bim- 
self engaged in some of the most 
important transactions le has recorded. 
He witnessed the exile of the poet 
Dante,—to whose genius and virtues 
he has paid a just tribute of admiration. 
He was twice married, and bad three 
children 
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children by each of his WIVES ; but little 
is known of his private life, except that 
the latter part of it was clouded by 
misfortune. ‘Phe failure of the Bardi, 
at that time the first commercial house 
in Ltaly, whieh took place In January 
1343, javolved in their ruin the Buona- 
corsi, With whom Villani Was in part- 
nership; and our historian was, I con- 
sequence, declared a bankrupt ( mercator 
cessans ), and thrown tito prison, Ihree 
years after, he was swept away by that 
terrible pestdence, of which so affecting 
an account is given by Boceaccio. 

The motive which ted him to write 
his history, seems to have been an 
honest admiration of the virtues and 
rising glories of his country. He had 
seen her firm and victorious struggle 
with the ambitious Castruccio; her 
successful revolt against the tyrauny of 
the Duke of Athens; the gradual cxten- 
sion of her territory and her power; 
and he was unwilling that the fortitude 
and patriotism which had won these 
triumphs should be lost as an exainple 
to suceceding ages. Such is the tenor 
of the prologue or preface, with which 
the work commences, and which I have 
endeavoured to give, as mucli as possi- 
ble, in the words and manner of the 
vriginal, 

ISTORIE FIORENTINE,. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 1. 

“Whereas the memorials left by our 
llorentine ancestors of the past transac- 
tions of our city of Florence are few and 
unconnected, arising either from their 
negligence or from the writings being 
lust when ‘Totila, flagellur Dei, de- 
stroved it: I, Giovanni Villani, citizen of 
Florence, considering the dignity aud 
grandeur of our city in our present 
times, am of opinion that it is fit to re- 
late and commemorate the origin and 
eommencement of so famous a city, and 
the prosperous and adverse vicissitudes 
and past transactions of the same; not 
that I feel myself competent to the per- 
lormance of such a work, but to give 
eccasion to or snecessors not to be 
hegligent in making memorandums of 
the notable things that shall happen 
whey we are cone, and by displaying 
the Causes and reasons of past events and 
cuanges, to leave an example to those 
that shall come after us, in order that 
they may exercise themselves in prac- 
ns Virtue and avoiding vice, and may 
oe savervities With a firm mind, for the 

velit and welfare of eur republic. 


I shall therefore Write this book in the 
9) : 


~« 


vulgar tongue,* in order that the laity, 
as Well as the learned, may derive profit 
and pleasure therefrom ; and, if any part 
be detective, I leave it to the correction 
of those that are wiser than me. And in 
the first place, wef shall relate from 
whence our city took its origin, and shall 
proceed through the subsequent times 
so far as God shall grant us grace ; and 
I shall spare no pains nor labour to dis- 
cover and extract from ancient books, 
chronicles, and authors, the acts and 
deeds of the Llorentines, compiling 
them in this book. And, first of all, I 
shall give an account of the ancient city 
of lesula, the destruction of which was 
the cause and commencement of our 
city of Florence. And whereas our 
exordium goes a great way back+ 
briefly relating other aicient histories, 
it seemed necessary to our purposes that 
it should do so; and that it would be 
both agreeable and useful, and an incite- 
ment to our cifizens that now are, as 
well as those to come hercalter, to be 
virtuous and to ain at great things, when 
they consider that they are descended 
from so illustrious a race, from sueh 
noble and virtuous nations as were the 
ancient and worthy ‘Trojans,§ and the 
valiant and noble Romans. And, to the 
end that our work may be the more ex- 
cellent and deserving of praise, I im- 
plore the aid of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in whose name every work Las a good 
beginning, middle, and end.” 

‘The narrative sets out in the next 
chapter with the building of the Tower 
of Babel, which the author appears to 
consider as the commencement of pro- 
fane history. The reason which he 
assigns for giving an account of the times 
antecedent to the foundation of Florence, 
namely, that his countrymen should not 
disgrace their ancestors, does not seem 
to require that he should have gone so 
far back as Babel, but he probably 
thoucht it as well to begin at the be- 
gpining’. 





* In piano volgare: in plain English, 
as we should say. ‘The Latin language 
was almost always employed in writing at 
that time. 

+ The person is changed in the original. 
The early writers of Italy are full of gram- 
matical irregularities. 

¢ As far back as the tower of Babel, 
See the next chapter, 

§ The Italians in general consider 
themselves as the descendants of the 
Romans, and consequently of Eneas. 


Cap. 
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Cap. 2. 

“How, through the confusion of the 
Tower of Babel, the earth began to be 
inhabited.” 

‘We find from the histories of the 
Bible, and those of the Assyriats, that 
Nimrod, (Nembrot,) the giant, was the 
first king or ruler and assembler of 
mations ; and that, by his power, and the 
number of his followers, he acquired 
dominion over all the families descended 
from the sons of Noah, which were 
seventy-two: viz. twenty-seven from 
Shem, the first son of Noah; and thirty 
from Ham, bis second son; and fiiteen 
from Japhet, his third son. ‘This Nimrod 
was the son of Cuz, who was the son of 
Shem, the second son of Noah. And 
through his pride and power he thought 
to contend with God, saying, that God 
was ruler of the heavens and he of the 
earth. And, to the end that God might 
not again destroy him by a deluge of 
water as he had done in the preceding 
ave,* he determined to construct the 
marvellous work of the tower of Babel. 
Wherefore God, to confound this seid 
pride,t suddenly sent contusion upon all 
the living who were at work at the said 
tower; and whereas all spoke one lan- 
guage, namely, the Hebrew, they 
changed into seventy-two different lan- 
guages: su that one could not under- 
stand the other. And, in consequence 
of this, the building of the said tower 
Was of necessity suspended, which was 
so large, that it was eighty miles round, 
and four thousand paces high, and one 
thousand paces thick ;f each pace being 
three of our fathoms ;$ and it afterwards 
formed a part of the walls of the city of 
Babylon whieh is in Chaldea: the mean- 
ing of Babylow being confusion, And 
iu this city the idols of the false gods 
Were first worsl.pped by the aforesaid 
Nimrod and his people. ‘Phe said 
tower, or walls of Babylon, was began 
seven years aiter the deluge, and the 
confusion took place 2354 years before 
the commencement of the present era. 
And we find that they worked at it 107 
years,|| for people lived long in those 
times. And observe, that, having many 


_— --—— 





* This is one of the irregularities of 
construction which we have mentioued. 

t Il detto orgoglio, 

¢ ‘This must refer to the thickness of 
the wails; and, when we consider the 
allifude required, the dimensions will not 
appear too creat. 

$ The Ttatian fathom, 
about twenty-one inches. 

Where did he find all this 2 


or braccio, is 
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wives in the course of so long a life, they 
had maiy children and descendants, ang 
multiplied into a numerous people 
though disorderly and without law, 'Pi¢ 
first king of the aforesaid city of Babylon 
that began to fight battles was Ninus, 
the son of Belus, who was descended 
from Ashur the son of Shem, which 
Ninus built the great city of Nineveh: 
and after him Semirainis his wife reigned 
in Babylon, who was the most cruel and 
dissolute woman in the world; and she 
lived in the time of Abraham,” 
Pre 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

CONSTANT reader of your va. 

luable Magazine, struck with the 
philanthropic recommendations of Com- 
mou Sense, and some other of your 
correspondents, of dividing large farms 
into small ones, should like to make a 
beginning, by dividing one of his 
(consisting of 800 acres,) into twenty; 
to consist of forty acres each. It is 
situated in a dry chalk billy country, 
and let for fifteen shillings per acre; is 
conveniently divided into fields of from 
twenty to fifty acres each, and has a 
good house and out-building upon it, 
about a mile and a quarter from the 
north end of it, and half-a-mile from the 
south end,—which perhaps might be 
made to accommodate five of the small 
fariners, 

Now, I shall be extremely obliged to 
any of your correspondents that will put 
nie upon the most econoinical and elig- 
ble plan of furnishing the other fifteen 
with each a house, barn, stable, cow- 
house, &e.; and inform me whether they 
will be better built singly in the fields, 
or collected in a village ; and how to 
furnish them, in the best manner, with 
water,—as there is none on the estate 
but what is collected in artificial ponds 
or in cisterns; and the latter are useless, 
unless the buildings are covered with 
pantiles,—which, as well as bricks, are 
au expensive article where my farm Is 
situnted: the latter, with carriage, 
would cost two pounds a thousand; 
and the stone is subject to perish. 

Any of your correspondents furnishing 
a «ketch and an estimate of the expense 
of each farmery, would oblige me, and 
perliaps forward the plan of dividing 
large farms into small ones,—so fre- 
quently and so patriotically recom 
mended in your Magazine. 

Economy, in my case, will be essen 
tially necessary; as I have a large a0 
encreasing family to educate, and set 

. forward 
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forward in the world: so that, what I lay 
“2 in building, will be a great loss to 
neo pot being brought up myself to 
oe profitable profession, I cannot add 
ty my income by personal exertions ; 
and L have and shall always reject 
becoming a pauper ol the public. 
Malton ; Aug. 19. CINCINNATUS, 
——— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
FININCIAL PAPERS, 
Extracted from the Official Reports of 


the House of Commons. 





PUBLIC INCOME of Great Britain for 
the Year ending January 5, 1818, 
KNGLAND. 
Ordinary Revenues. 
Castomsserceereeeeerree oo f 10,975,342 


Excise eeeeeecesereseersere 20,402,274 


SEE + +0 eo ep os cnsees ee? * 6,549,808 
Land and Assessed Taxes-++* 7,770,469 
Post-ofhice coves reer eesere 1,577,894 
One shilling in the pound on 

Pensions and Salaries- +++ 19,550 
Six perce in the pound on 

Pensions and Salaries-+++ee 11,700 
Hackney Coaches -+eeeesess 95.481 


Hawkers and Pedlars -+reee 21,796 
Snail Branches of the Hereditary Revenue. 


Alienation Fines ++eeeeeeesee 7,372 
Post Fines «cceseeeeccecece 7,791 
SeiZUVES eeeersccceresscvce 9,447 
Compositions and Proffers- «+ 624 
Crown Lands eeeseeceserece 150,366 





Total of Ordinary Revenues- : 47,509,919 
Extraordinary Resources, 
Property-tax and Income-duty 


(Arrears) -++eseeeeeeeeees 2,519,409 
Lottery (Net Profit)-- ececce 170,918 
Unclaimed Dividends, &c. ++ 236,288 
Surplus Fees of Regulated 

Public Offices: eeceereeseeee 27,422 
Voluntary Contributions «+++ 5,000 
Issuing Exchequer Bills for 

Grenada, Kc, -esceesccves 3,484 
Balance due by Ireland on joint 
Expenditure s++ecseeseee-. 117,228 
Repayment of M oney ad- 

vanced by Ireland for naval 

SCTVICER cccccccscecsoces 47,458 
Imprest Monies repaid eereee 268,135 


Total Public Income of Great 
Britains... seoeeeeseeesece 90,905,564 
IRELAND. 
Ordinary Revenues. 


“wren ®eeseeeeesece re0ef'1,758,244 

4ACiSe "ee ee eeseeeneeeeee 

Taxes ins iieaadaatoa’ 2,519,945 

Stamps -. 0.00 5351,9: 
Ceereesereeeee 531,957 

Post Office See eeeeseseecses 07,050 

oundage Fees *®eeceesesesa 4,367 


Pells Fees COeeeeoecesnesece 


. 673 
CaStaltiegsccccccccccceceece 


2,877 


4,685,295 


7 


Total of Ordinary Revenues. + 
°NTHLY Mag. No, 317, 
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Extraordinary Resources, 


Lottery.ccscccccccssecees ee 
Advances made by the Trea- 
sury for improving post- 
roads in Ireland ++seseseee 
Advances made by the Trea- 
sury for building gaols ..+. 
Advances made by the Trea- 
sury uniler the Police Act +» 
Advances for haif-pay to re- 
duced Officers, Pensions to 
Officer’ Widows, &e. on 
the British Establishment - 
Other Moneys paid to the 
Public eeoeeeeereeeseereeee 


Total Public Income of Ireland 


Od pprop tiated Duties for Local Objects. 


Linen Manufactures 
Improvement of Dubin 
Repairs of the Royal Exchange, 
ar. @eeeeenesesseeesese 
Lagan Navigation ++.seceees 
Tans of Court «cccecce cooce 
Light houses soeseeseseeeee 
Dunleary Harhour-+-+-- cece 
Waiertord Harbour --++eese 
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25,770 

























53,530 eS 
18,499 


17,215 


9,150 cy i | 
$8,254 


4,877,694 


125 
12,167 © 


1.639 
35,910 
1,298 
25.260 
8,808 pes pt 
1,659 Rees | oa! 





Total of Appropriated Duties | 


for Local Objects «+++++++ 


Total, including the appro- 
priated Duties--+++++eseee 


EXCISE. 


Net Payments into the Exchequer, in the id 
Year ending the 5th of Junuary, 1818, of bt 
the Duiies of Excise in Great Britvin, 3 


Auctions eevee troeseeeeeesee 
Beer eeee vere ses se eeeeeseees 
Bricks and Tiles «++essceceeee 
Candles eeeee sees eeoseseeesese 
Cocoa-nuts and Coffee +-++-++« 
Cyder, Perry, and Verjuice---- 
Glass eevee reeseseseeesessee 
Hides and Skins 
Hops eeseeeeeeeseeeeesenese 
Licences 
Mait 
—— (Annual) commenced 26th 

of March 
— (Annual) commenced 24th 

of June 
(War) per Act 45 Geo IIT. 
Cap. BL cererecerereceeece 


Paperescecseccvccasccoceccs 


Frinted Goods seeeanes OOO C8 


Saltecceccceeeseesesersrsces 


seer eenee 480802800208 


eevee eeeoereceeeeeee 





Soap shee erteoseeeeeeseseseee 
Spirits (British)-+eeeeeeereees 
per Act 51 Geo. 
per Act 43 Geo. 

Ill. cap. %1 ~ Wat) «+-- 
Spivits (Foreign) e++sseseeees 
—- per Act 51 

Geo. It. cap. 59 eeeeeeeee@ 
a =6Oper Act 415 


Geo. Ill. cap. 81 (War) eee 
| Ee 


o—-—- 


Ill. cap. 59 





taal 































53,628 





4,931,323 





£143,223 

2,305,361 
941,805 t 
287,659 : 
119,224 
18,169 . ie 

. 286,719 eye 
562,115 . 
68,912 
640,585 
892,949 


695,470 
297,971 
68,100 
413,269 
270,193 
1,407 ,67 £ 
880,627 
1,721,345 
471,415 


569,651 
1,125,805 ; 


84,364 





666,523 
Erandy, 












~ @e8 Cx” 


sr 
7+ 





- ~~ 
own eee 


— a a ee 









#10 Stamps—Post.Office—Imports and Exports. 


Brandy, &c. per 47 Geo. IIT. 
cap. 27 (War) eecerereeres 
per 52 Geo. IIT, 
cap. 3 (War) +sseeeeeesrees — 
Btarclics---ceecceevcscsseces 241,647 36.761 
Stone Bottles++eeseereeeerece #26 Wine eeveeressececccssceens 1,049,495 
Sweets and Mead--+++eesseers 7,899 Wire ceeeeersccscccccccsecs 7.165 

» per Act 43 


. eae 
Geo. IIL. cap. 81 (War) +++ 1,247 Total Permanent Duties+ + 15,160,353 
Tease cccccscccceesecsesssere 1,375,592 


— Annual Duties ee eeee 1,470,055 
—, per Act 45 Geo. ILI. cap. —— War Duties «+--+... 3,164,018 
81 (War) ~eeeeereereeeeeve 1,407,508 


Tobacco and Suuth «+eeeesee* 617,527 


(Oct. 1, 
Tobacco aud Snuff (Annual) 

commenced 26th of March.. 
— (War) per Act 
46 Geo. UI. cap. ~ anline 
Vinegar eee eases eseeseses 


115,985 





476 614 





554,999 





—— 


Grand Total of Excise Duties 19,794,401 





Payments into the Exchequer of Duties arising from STAMPS in Great Britain, §, 


ENGLAND. 





SCOTLANp, 





ments (except Legacy Keceipts, Probates, Adminis- 
trations, and Testamentary Inventories, Bills of 
Exchange, and Promissory Notes and Receipts, ) “ns 
Licenses to Dealers in Thread Lace eeeeserreeeess 
Legacies secececcerccccccccccececsescceceseccsses 
Probates, Administrations, and Testamentary Inven- 2 
TOPICS se ee were arenes ar essere rsseeesesesceseses 


Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes e+eeeeeesees 
RECCIPIS ser eeeeeerer ec erereserecseeseseoes eeosege 


Newspapers ereeeeeeeere 


Deeds, Law Proceedings, and other written imitis 


£1,926,237 £193,506 
926,595 
645,121 


670,294 
179,491 


$3,770 
21,030 


100,450 
13,000 


TOreeeeereee rer reer es ee 279,721 9,500 
Alinanacks «+eecececceeeceseseceesscenseseccesecs 31,160 - 
Medicine and Medicine Licenses -++++.seereceeece 35,261 480 
Pire [nsurances cece scoccccecceeresceccesessceseces 540,816 19, tol) 
Cards CRC ee ree eee BOSE OEE HHO ERE E SESE EBES 20,609 — 
Gold and Silver Plate cccccccccccsccccesscccccsecs 68,3356 3,910 
Dice 


ee ee eee ees eee see esesee ee eeeeeossasese 763 —_— 


794 43 
113,747 12,580 
Corre eee ere reerseresessesesseesene 243,296 14,800 
COP P ae eee He Deer Et eee, Cees eseseeeses 241,375 = 

899 49 
5,924,625 412,800 

3,479 | 
Two-penny Post «-++eeseseeees 57,729 
Scotland ceccucccceccsccecese Age? 


Pamphlets «oes eeeecceeerseeeceeeceerccecsccecens 
AdvertisementS cccccccccccrcrcceceececcecceeccece 
Staze-Coaches 
Post-Horses 


Race-Horses CCS HH OSES EOHHHEH Ree eETB OEE eeeees 




















Loatterv ee@ee eter ereevsteeeeeeeseeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeese 





Net Produce of the Revenue arising from 
the POST-OPFICE, 


Wiland, East aud VV est Indies, Ireland eeteoeereaceeeeeneeserre?® 49,155 
aNd AMeVICa++eeee seco ee oe L1,031,479 prernren 
FPoreignsecceccccccccescccccccs 121,520 1,302,009 
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| OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS, 


OFFICIAL trom Great Britain. 





VALUE — 
Years ending OF Produce | 
Jan. 5. IMPORTS | and Foreign 
uno Great Manulace | aud TOTAL 
Biitan. | tures ofthe | Colonial BXPORTS. 


United 
Kingdem, 


--——— 


Merchandize, 


Valine of the Produce 


and Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom 


exported from Grea 


Britain. 





———_— we wees 





20,1 LOFT O5 





: 18 
fe 3+ 181; 
rote Loli 
- —— = 


Th LOGS 


mere Pay 1,025 


| 

| 

} 

VES {) {) 
— 

' 


$4,048,701 


41,590,516 








06,097 610 | 


20,505,496 
16,929,608 
14,545,964 
11,534,616 





56,624,229 
60,97 8,509 
51,245,574 
53,125,192 

















32,620,770 
01,822,055 
YO.074,9.0 | 
VO ULB S70 | 


' 





19,157.818 
15,708,454 
15,441,665 
10. 9.97 1 














92,558,509 

57,420,430 
48,216,189 
49,504.668 


ae ta~,s = 






= 290 
45,440 * 
49,6393, 24 
40,328,94° 
40 397 118 

















































































































































1818.) Imports and Export tH umber of Vessels. 211 ale 
eiaeeinnniteeemieniinamaiaieeeiameadeeentadaniatanmammag at te 
os st fae 
OFFICIAL VALUE oF EXPORTS s°is Ht 
OFFICIAL from Ireland. = os . ; 
VALUE™ oe = s Ein 4 
r ing OF roduce “Ss : 
Ts | IMPORTS and Foreign =< 2 = + 
into Manufac- and TOTAL “525 
Ircland, | turesofthe | Colonial EXPORTS, oe ip 
170,0 United Merchandize. s.”" 9 a 
3 r- s= ol bi 
64,019 Kingdom. > Sax } 
94,400 {22 = (1815| £6,687,732 | 6,1 14,878 | 475,370 6,590,249 | 12,620,695 ‘ 
=, izes f 1816] 5,637,117 6,560,184 170,676 6,930,861 | 11,391,559 Ak 
&e, 22225 1817| 4,693,745 6,042.253 167,869 6,208,193 8,510,977 he 
7 23 Ba | 5,644,175 6,412,892 150,562 6,563,454 | 10,526,525 "i 
1 £25 01818 O44, hi ykb eon yJ04 2900, 9926,325 i 
306 Se 1816] 1,165,342 1,163,994 40,117 204,112 1,949,782 Z 
B25) 1817] 1,050,618 952,488 42,374 974,862 | 1,328,933 E 
ms P end ( 1818] 889,335 851,548 25,413 874,961 | 1,411,897 bal 
‘4 i 3: 
: MS 
” Species of Exports in 1817. Leather, Sadlery and Harness 130,850 td 
50 Alum «scccecccccccccesseees £92,004 Linen Manufactures -eesceee 1 »729,898 at 
80 Bacon and Hams ecseeese seee 62,546 Melasses« «es seer eseeeseteese 66,436 i 
100 Bark (British Oak) for Tanners 135,027 Musical Instruments «--+eese. 88,072 ieee 
Beef and Pork, salted-+-e++++ 234,249 Oil (Train) of Greenland Fishery 60,813 ge 
80 Beer and Ale-cceeeeseseeeses 35 i, 881 Plate, Piated Ware, Jewellery, ® 
ot) Brass and Copper Manufactures — 343 and Watches soecesseesesee 354,951 MY 
Bread and Biscuit-+-++cecesee 130,443 Salt coccccceccecdecee. ceoses 156,989 rae 
10 Butter and Cheese eecseeesss 219,531 Saltnetre, British, refined ---- 31,528 ae 
Cabinet and Upholstery Wares = 143,562 Seeds of all Sorts «+ +eeseeeeee = 59,632 me 
43 Coals and Culm-+ccossscoosees 411,435 Silk Manufactures --cesesess 469,831 he 
Bt) Cordage sececeseseeececsoess 956,451 Soap and Candles--++receseee 180,063 as 4 
0 Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour-+ 1,266,909 Stationary of all sorts «+++++++ 217,950 Fa 
Cotton Manufactures «+++e+-+14,178,021 Sugar, retined -++eeseeserees 2,506,396 aa}: 
9 meme Yarn coceccececesees 2,151,629 Tin, unwrought+sessccesesess 200,179 ‘ 
") Earthenware of all sortse+++++ 532,837  =——- and Pewter Wares and i] f 
aii Fish of all sortseesecceessseee 423,712 Tin Plates -seccesesseeeees 979,493 Fob 
— Glass of all sorts «scceesesess 762,595 Tobacco, British, manufactured = 9,530 : ie 
723 Haberdashery and Millinery ++ 419,634 Whalebone--+escccceseserees 14,604 bi 
02 Hardwares and Cutlery -+++++ 1,197,874 Woollen Manufactures-+++++++ 7,947,359 hed 
105 Hats, Beaver and Felt--++++++ 261,668 Allother Articles:+++++s+ sees 3,164,064 4 a 
— — ‘of all Other Sorts «+eeeees 50,448 . ——————— Ts 
363 HOPS seveecesecccseeeeeeees 109,351 Total declared Value of the 
~ fron and Steel, wrought and Produce and Manutactures of 
UNWrOURNt «eeeeeeereeeeeee 1,209,073 the United Kingdom, export- 
Lead and Shot -cccecsccccces 316,467 ed from Great Britain to all 
Leather, wrought and wn- ~ —- -parts of the World +++>++++45,514,136 
Wrought .-ec ccccceseresece 396,817 ’ 
SP SS EE a LE ER |) x 
Number of VESSELS, with the Amount of their Tonnage, and the Number of Menand Boys. : 
On Sept. 30, 1816. On Sept. 30, 1817. 
. Vessels. Tons Men. Vessels- Tons. Men. 
i United Kingdom 21,515 | 2,479,753} 158,516 fF 21,290 | 2,597,665 | 152,552 
Isles—Guern- ? : ; 
sey, Jersey, 511 24,564 3,445 485 25,689 | 35,190 j 
; . and Man .-. i 
S ) \ o : 
a — 3,775 279,643 16,859 § 3,571 945,632 | 15,471 : : 
} wo otal ++ ++. | 25,601 | 9,783,940] 178,820 | 25,346 | 2,664,986 1171015 “ 
Le 2 HEADS < 
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i2 Public Expenditure. 











HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. £ 
Total on Account o! interest. ; ° . » 29,166,084 
--- - Charges of Man agement ‘ . 284,589 
—— — —-—— Reduction of the National Debt . 14,657,559 
The INTEREST on ExcirQueR Bibs ° " ‘ an 
5 Eek ind . . . . 1,028,000 
The Civit Lists of ) Ireland . ; ; i 163,168 
22 Courts of Justice in England m ° ° 64,511 
gi \ Mint ; . . - 8 . 15,000 
— , Ailowances to the Royal Family, Pensions, &c. ° 44? 637 
== J salaries and Allowances ° . ; ° 62,920 
L= >) Sounries and Compensations , ‘ ; 3,841 
= @ Miscellaneous ° ° ° ° ° 133,270 
Es Permanent Charzes in Ireland ; ° , — 
‘bhe Civit GoverNMENr Of SCOTLAND ‘ 


The otuer PAYMENTS in ANTICIPATION of the EXCHEQUER 
K+ CEIPTS, ViZ.— 
Sounties for Fisheries, Manutactures, § Customs . . 278,095 








Corn, XC.e cee eeeecevececseeoees ¢ Excise . ‘ 51,950 
. . Excise ° ° 14,000 
) : > 

Pensions on the Hereditary Revenue } Post-Office : 13,700 

Militia, and Deserters’ Warrants, &c. : ; . _ 

The ‘N AVY 5] viz.i— 

W aces ° . e ° e . . 2,524,000 
General Services ° ‘ . . . © 2,795,586 
5,317,586 
The Victualling Department ° ° ° » 1,155,476 





The Orwn incre 


Deduct the Value of Stores supplied by the Board of Ord- 
nance to Fore.gn Powers. the Expense of which ts reim- 
bursed to the Oiduauce Department by the Paymaster- 


general, under Warrants of the Treasury ‘ ° ° 5,673 
The Army, viz.— 


Ordiary Rervic es 


1,441,075 





» 7,014,194 
Extiaordinary Services, in cluding Remittances and Advances 
tu other Countries . - 3,859,888 














10,874,582 
Deduet the conmgaacyi of Repayments for which Credit is given 
iv the Extraneivare of the Army ‘ ; - 1,259,016 
Also, the Amvu a of Kemtttauces and Advances to other 
Counties ‘ ° ° ° ° 7,502 
Loans, Remirraxces, and Apvances to other Countii ies, viz.— 
Treland ‘ . P ‘ . 4 25,770 
Russia ‘ . ‘ “ - 54 
America . ° ° P “ ‘ : : 544 
M. recco . . e ° e ° ° 5 673 
Tis . . . . e e ° "153 
Holland ° ° e ° ; 1 073 
- 7 e b 
Issues from AppropriIATED Funps, for Local Purposes — 
MisCELLANEOUS SERVICES= 
At liome 
bd e . . e + 5 9 
Abroad ; . : . ae ety 
e * . > : 
Dednet Remittance to Ireland . . 25,770 
Sinking Fund on Loun to the East-India Company : 139,268 
ee 





727,211 
585,289 


330,045 


97,706 
93,657 


6,473,068 


1,435,401 


9,614,864 


$3,272 
2,989 


68,079,041 


165,0 





| 68,710,502, 
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19189] P opulation, &c. of Dover.— Purves’ Treatise on Population. 213 


Ty the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


F Oldfield’s State of the Represen- 

tation, as quoted in your Magazine 
of this month, were to be estimated by 
ihe truth of his report of this town and 
two others in its neighbourhood, Viz 
Hythe aud Sandwieh, it must be at a 
very low rate: such gross inaccuracies 
tend to prevent any confidence being 
placed in his book, and thus does more 
arm than good to the cause of reform, 
to promote which end I suppose the 
book was made. 

Instead of the inhabitants of this place 
amounting to 22,017, they do not, by 
the last census, amount to half that 
number; and, instead of the voters being 
1300, there now stand on the poll-book 
1800: which makes about six persons 
to one voter; and it is calculated that 
two hundred more are entitled to their 
freedom, and could at once be admitted 
to it. He is also erroneous in his de- 
scription of the patronage or proprietor- 
ship to the Admiralty, which, of all the 
public boards, has, perhaps, the least 
influence here. ‘The lord-warden has, 
no doubt, a considerable influence, but 
by no means sufficient to command one 
seat, more especially if, at any time, the 
popular feeling is at all excited. I 
think I may venture to say, without fear 
of contradiction, that, if Mr. Fector had 
accepted the invitation of his townsmen, 
he would, beyond a doubt, have been 
elected ; 700 having enrolled their names 
within three hours of his having been 
proposed, while absent in France: it 
would then have been a great struggle 
between Mr. Wilbraham, who, though 
a stranger almost to the town, was 
known to be a man of highly estimable 
and honorable character, with all the 
influence of the tord-warden and govern- 
ment; and Sir John Jackson, an—East- 
India director, with only his acquain- 
tance of a few years, and without the 
Support of any of the leading interests 
of the town: it would have been an ar- 
duous and an expensive contest. So 
much for Dover being under the in- 
fluence of the Admiralty. With respect 
to Sandwich, if he bad put the Admiralty 
lustead of Sir P. Stevens, he would have 
been nearer the truth; but the Admi- 
ralty, I believe, could not command 
even one seat there: and there have 
been instances where even the weight 
of Sir P. Stevens’s character, and the 
services he had rendered to most of the 

Wn, would scarcely save his election 


he was secretary to the Admiralty. 
4 





The number of freemen is tolerably near 
the truth. In Hythe, he is as wide of 
the real state as at Dover : instead of the 
freemen being forty, they are upwards 
of three hundred, and are rapidly in- 
creasing. When they were but forty, 
Mr. Evelyn and Sir Charles Furnaby 
Ratcliffe had the influence attributed to 
them; but, separately or jointly, they 
could no more return a member for 
Hythe than you can: the number of 
inhabitants is also overrated. 

Dover ; July2. = Amicus Veritatis. 

—_ 


Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


At length a work has appeared 
which completely answers Mr. 
Malthus, on whose book you have be- 
stowed so many of your pages; I mean 
Dr. Purves’ Treatise on Population and 
Production. It is impossible that Eng- 
land, the cradle of ali science, should 
not take the lead in the yet novel sci- 
cence of political economy; or, what is 
perhaps a better term to express the 
subject of inquiry, social arrangement. 

Mr. Malthus began his enquiry on an 
abstraction, and elicited facts, which he 
pressed into his service. Dr. Purves 
begins with a full comprehension of bis 
subject, in all its beavinys; and, after 
rectifying the capital errors of Adam 
Smith, illustrates, by mdisputable facts, 
the whole entire system of political 
economy. ‘The fundamental principles 
which he establishes are,— 

1. That all effective labour is produced 
by demand yielding profit. 

2, That population is the cause and 
source of all demand. 

3. That it can never be excessive until 
the whole earth is cultivated up to its 
maximum, 

4. Thatcan never be but by a prodigious 
increase of population. 


_ ——p-- 


5. That population, as to time, has 
never had any ratio of increase; the de- 
populating causes, as well as the popula- 
ting canses, being quite irregular. 

6. That the increase of the produce of 
the soil has no ratio as to time. 

7. That all thinly peopled countries 
are the worst off for subsistence. 

8. That an tmerease of population 
creates employment, and will continue to 
do so. according to its increase, till cullivas 
tion reaches its maximum. 


The analogy that Malthus states from 
the animal oreation (below man), saying, 
that all animals increase beyond that 
of the subsistence provided for them, 
Purves denies. Purves says, the law of 
animal nature is, that production is sub- 

sistence ; 
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sistence; for, universally, animals feed on 
cach other. ‘This is demolishing a fabric 
at one blow; to which no reply is pos- 
sible. 

What then remains of this vaunted 
book of the far-famed professor of po- 
litical cconomy? Just so much, and no 
more, than he copied from Dr, Wallace 
at first.—as 1 see noticed in your pages 
eighteen years since an abstraction of 
vossibility—a_ possibility not denied by 
Dr. Purves, which can only become real 
fact when the earth is cultivated to its 
maximum in every intermediate stage: 
population improves wealth, creates 
employment, advances wages, and con- 
tributes to the comfort of man, 

1 earnestly recommend this book to 
your readers, and especially to your in- 
senious correspondent Mr. Luckceock. 
At last the rays of the sun have pene- 
trated the darkness of political eco- 
nomy— 

Man and the social laws lay hid in night, 
God said, let Purves be, and all was light, 
Homo, 
—>—— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
PUYSICO-MORAL and POLITICAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS and APOPATHEGMS ; wriiten 
tu the year 1797 ; by MR. LAWKENCE, 
( Continued from p. 115. ) 

HLROUGEL the light of reason and 

from our actual experience, we 
are enabled to form some conception, 
however faint and imperfect, of the 
marima or abstracts of power and of 
justice, Which, we trust, are one and the 
same: in such duality in unity lies the 
suin of human dependence, and it isa 
solid ground of faith, 

‘There must have been a precedent, 
and there also must be a= suevedent 
state; the system of universal nature 
seems not to admit of the posse of an- 
nivilation. Eluman reason has eertain 
powers and certain limits, within which 
to exercise isell; and to the utmost of 
those it may and ought to proceed, and 
is no farther responsible. Reason then 
is compelled to admit, that even ab- 
stract power appears to be limited by 
equiomnipotent absurdity : omnipotence 
itself cannot make two and two, five. 

Po have often been ridiculed, as fana- 
tical, because my reason could neither 
comprehend nor admit the doctrines of 
materialism. With me, the ideas of 
soul, and of its future state of existence, 
have appeared equally rational with the 
idea of body, and almost equally the 
eject of evidence to the senses. In the 
meat tune, the where, the how, or the 
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mode of such existence, must necessa. 
rily give the less concern; jn that 
Nature has denied to human reason 
the smallest vestige of such knowledge, 
and even capacity for its attainment, 
We see an animated body, and shortly 
behold it a dead carease; but, althou 
organization be the mean or efficient 
Instrument, If cannot possibly be the 
cause of vitality or life. Mind, intelli. 
gence, spirit or soul, consist, evidently, 
of a specics of matter sui generis, etherial, 
and of a nature and origin specifically 
different from gross, terrene, and pal- 
pable matter. The spirit or soul of 
aleohol is a subject totally distinct from 
the aqueons matter with which it is 
combined by the process of fermenta- 
tion. The spirit had a_pre-existence 
equally with the water, and they may be 
again separated by the operation of air, 
which is death to the union of this un- 
intelligent soul and body. Fermen- 
tation, the organization of this creature, 
was only the cause of their anion, not 
of either of the parties to it. 

It has always been received as or- 
thodox, that there are certain natural, 
moral, or political subjects, unfit for 
public discussion, and which should 
therefore be held esoteric, and remain 
hidden behind the curtains of theology 
and aristocracy, sacred from the danger 
of prophanation, and of the rude han- 
dling of the vulgar. Nothing under 
heaven can be more futile, nothing more 
dangerously fraudulent, than such re- 
serve. Nature herself withholds nothing 
from the researches of man, which she 
has placed within his competence of 
knowledge, and she allows the chance 
impartially and indiscriminately to all: 
where Nature acts not arbitrarily, surely 
man ought not. 

It would be a most useful and pa- 
triotic undertaking, essential to the 
acceleration of the progress of that light 
Which is gradually diffusing itself among 
us, if some one would publish a succinct 
and connected history of the massacres, 
tortures, wars, imprisonments, and re- 
straints upon the couscience, on religious 
pretences, from the earliest records unto 
the present times, in consequence of the 
horrible supposition that, the God of 
mercy and of justice delights in the 
blood of human victims, and in the 
mental and corporeal slavery of the 
greater portion of the human race—now 
that, ashamed of the absurdity of ie 
ancient motives, or pretences, we hav® 
shifted the ground of persecution to ® 
question of political expedience. Wou os 
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it not have been more consistent with 
every interest of humanity, had this 
deluge of human blood and aggregation 
of human misery been spared? Area 
thousand ever-varying and opposite ce- 
yemonies and modes of faith and poli- 
tical frauds so essentially usetul aml 
necessary, a8 to countervail the evil of 
this mass? In what has consisted the 
penefit of o’erstepping the boundaries 
of natural reason, which says impera- 
tively and definitely—do as you would 
be done unto? Granting that Heaven 
has been the object, is the voyage thither 
necessarily through an ocean of human 
blood, or does the right path lead 
through murder, cruelty, and fraud? 

It is a memorable and a lamentable 
truth that, nearly all those disputes 
between natious, which have dyed the 
earth with blood, and thinned the ranks 
of human society, have arisen from 
sources the most trifling aud unimpor- 
tant to society at large: to simplify, to 
abolish superstitious observances, whe- 
ther religious or political, would be to 
take away the chief grounds of con- 
tention from among the sons of men. 

Were it not of such dreadful import, 
it would be perfectly ludicrous, to ob- 
serve how afraid, from early imbibed 
and inveterate prejudices, even the most 
sensible and learned men are of truth 
and its results, and how strenuously they 
contend for, in their opinion, a needful 
portion of falsehood and deception, in 
erder to bind together, and render stable, 
every religious and. political edifice. 
They seem not to perceive that such 
stability is merely forced, artificial, and 
temporary, and can only be preserved 
at the dreadful cost of human slavery 
and human calamity; that they are 
ofliciously sowing the seeds of destruc- 
tion in their own system; that truth 
and nature are independent of them, 
however their power may extend for a 


season, to the “enthralment of their 


fellow-men; that they are stupidly re- 
moving the boundaries between right 
and wrong, trath and falsehood, and 
laying a sure foundation for that natural 
crisis Which must undo all, and reduce 
all to first principles. 

Prejudice, in geueral acceptation, a 
fond leaning to the belief of something 
Which is not true, and on that very 
account held by grave and pious, or fat- 
Witted sophisters, to be highly contri- 
butory to truth and utility, has ever been 
esiecmed as meriting apology, and even 
hecessary tobe cherished. It is of much 

© same use to individuals or states, as 
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vanity to a fine woman; or the suppo- 
sition that his purse is inexhaustible, to 
a spendthrift. Prejudice unites the few 
who need no spurious bond of union, 
and separates the many whom nature 
and liberality would unite; it is cold 
towards, or even persecutes, truth and 
virtue, whilst it embraces and patro- 
nizes error and vice ; it steels the heart 
of man against even his own offspring, 
and dims his perceptive facultics to the 
image of truth; it is the grand impe- 
diment to the progress of all good. The 
answerer of all the answerers of Edmund 
Burke, equal at least to his master, in 
a total defect of solidity and judgment, 
opines that the old enmity and rivalship 
subsisting between France and this 
country, founded on mutual prejudices, 
are beneficial to both; and that it is 
advantageous to us to perpetuate the 
deceptive prejudice, that one Euglish- 
man is, in battle, equal to five French- 
men! Certainly, this redoubtable re- 
spondent must find his favorite hypo- 
thesis greatly strengthened by the events 
of the present war. 

There is nothing more tyrannical, 
arbitrary, and aggressive, than preju- 
dice; it respects no rights but the 
imaginary oues of its own absurd and 
capricious humour, to which it exacts 
the most submissive deference, on pain 
of the presumed delinquent’s forteiture 
of character, liberty, property, life: nay, 
should the phrenzy you have unguard- 
edly, perhaps unconsciously, provoked, 
be of the religious kind, your body being 
deemed insufficient to discharge the 
penalty, you escape not without the 
curious ecclesiastical intail of ever- 
lastiog damnation upon your poor soul? 
Men require you to spare their preju- 
dices,—such is the phrase in use ; which 
is simply, and in plain English, to give 
up your most precious right of examin- 
ing and declaring the truth ; whilst them- 
selves assume the liberty of propagating 
universally, and of even instilling into 
the minds of your very children, the 
most stupid and ridiculcus, and even 
the most barbarous and wicked, false- 
hoods; and you must not utter one word 
of complaint, far less of question, But, 
prejudice is the nose-hold for certaiu 
purposes, of the otherwise intractable. 

Had as great pains been taken to 
preserve truth in purts naturalibus, as 
to disguise her in harlot’s attire, there 
had been no want of geometry to take 
her dimensions; and, bad a hundredth 
part of the force been permitted or used 
to counteract prejudices, which has been 
employed 
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employed to foster, or rather compel, 
them. the cruel reign of prejudice and 
error had long since been at an end, 
(70 be couéinued., ) 
—— 
To the Exlitor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N Hardy’s Life of Lord Charlemont, 

mention is made in the preface 
(p. 11), and in the body of the volume 
(pp. 153 and 422), of a manuscript 


“ Historical and Critical Account of 


the Hialiau Poets, trom Dante to Metas- 
tusio,” which that nobleman left bebind 
him; avd of which his biographer says, 
“Ft may one day, I hope, see the light.” 
Vrom the manucr in which he speaks 
of this work, in the pages L have quoted, 
we may conclude it is a valuable com- 
position. May ask, if we are Likely 
to be ever gratified by its publication? 


Lichfield; Aug. 9. Jd. G, 
a 
To the Editor of the Sionthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


Gt ERAL of your correspondents 
have, at different times, suggested 
plans for renderiag more immediate and 
eliectual the meansof extinguishing fires, 
and preventing the fatal conseguences 
which too often result from them: but 
hitherto, L believe, they have all failed 
of producing any benelicial effect. In- 
deed, FP believe, none of them have been 
attempted to be pnt in practice. The 
reason of ulus failure appears to me to 
be, that all or most of them have been 
grounded upon the erroneous supposi- 
tion, that the proprictors of the fize-in- 
surance companies are the persons by 
whom, aud at whose expense, they ought 
to be adopted. ‘Phis is an error which 
must prove fatal to every plan, however 
excellent, that may be devised to effect 
What is more immediately the object ef 
your correspondent’s solicitude, which is 
the saving of lives by providing adequate 
means of escape from buildings on fire ; 
for those companies have no funds 
applicable to these purposes, Like any 
other trading company, they are asso- 
ciated, and their tynds established, jor 
purposes of profit; and what would the 
general body of proprietors say on fipd- 
tug acousiderab!e poriion of their funds 
diverted from the purpose for which 
they were raised, to charitable, but wn- 
propiadle, purposes? Here then is the 
Crror: the fire-oflices are not the DeTSOUS 
to carry these schemes into cllect, at 
Cast, then funds are not the funds out of 


bovgel i Oo » . > j j } 
firch the expensesof them can be paid. 


Publie subscription is the only sony 
whence the necessary funds canbe drawn, 
and, until that method of Carrying the 
projected plans inte exccutionis adopted 
they will coutinue as ineffectual as they 
have hitherto proved. When the funds 
necessary tor defraying the expenses of 
carrying the plans into effect are thus 
raised, it may be found very convenient 
to act In conjunction with the fire-oftices; 
and, if they are not made to ineur any 
expense by it, there is little reason to 
doubt that their assistance will be wil. 
lingly retidered: hence it appears, that 
a preliminary step, without which the 
plans and suggestions of ) our correspon. 
dents will be unavailing, is the formation 
of a charitable institution, with a com- 
mitice for promoting and managing the 
subscriptions, determining upon the 
plans proposed for accomplishing the 
objects of the institution, and carrying 
such of them into effect as they maydeem 
worthy of the expense. ‘Phe Humane 
Society is a precedent for such an in- 
stitution.—It is astonishing how little 
calculated some of the suggested plans 
are to remedy the evils for which 
they are proposed, Of this natureis the 
oue in your last number, for supplying 
water for fire-engines without waiting 
tifl it ean be procured in the ordinary 
way. ‘Phat plan is that, in every engine- 
house, a close cart, such as soap-lees are 
carricd iv, should be kept constantly 
filled with water ready to attend the 
engine on atiy alarm of fire. Who that 
ever saw a soap-lees cart, so immensely 
weighty that it seems dragged with 
diflieulty by six or eight poweriul horses, 
at arate little exceeding two miles ai 
hour, could ever dream of accommo- 
dating its motions to the rapid flight of a 
fire-cengine., 

I jately had occasion to take, with 
precise accuracy, a horizontal level; 
aud, being unacquainted with the proper 
manner of doing it, and unprovided with 
any instrument for the purpose, I sat 
down to reflect how T could take it with 
a ceitainty of its being perfectly accu- 
rate: and the following method suggested 
its if tome. Taking as a basis the fact 
that water will always find its own level, 
i caused a hollow glass tube to be made, 
aud tobe bent so as to forma segment 
ofa circle. fixed ibe ecutre of it ona 
stand, with ids ends turned upwards In 
ihe form of a crescent. I ihen filled it 
nearly, but not quite, . ith water; and 
concluded that a line drawn across the 
points to which the water rose at each 
end of the tube must give me a perfectly 

accurate 
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accurate horizontal level. I ee 
glad to learn, from any of your = ific 
correspondents, whether my couc — 
was correct. . 

Kentish Town ; Sept. 7, 1818. 

i , 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LOSOPHICAL VIEWS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
OF MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 
PTER all that has been said and 
A sung about moral dignity, the 
truest evidence of the improvement of 
man, of the promotion of the intellectual 
being above the physical animal, consists 
in the invention and application of ma- 
chinery calculated to diminish the stress 
of human Jabour. The monuments of 
artform a part of this evidence ; for ex- 
cellence, even in the fine arts, cannot be 
attained without the aid of mechanical 
ingenuity. Although in contemplacing 
the splendid remains of antiquity on 
account of the power of genius which 
they exhibit, we do not think of the 
means that were employed either in pro- 
ducing or in constructing them; it is 
certain that those means were as su- 
perior to any that are in use among our 
artists as the sculpture of Athens excels 
that of London, 

The eighteenth century, beyond any 
other in the cycles of authentic history, 
has been distinguished for the applica- 
tion of mechanical means in aid of the 
physical powers of mankind, It has been 
estimated that, in the island of Great 
Britain alone, the use of machinery was 
so general as to have been equivalent to 
an addition to the population of one hun- 
dred millions of adult persons. 

This immense accession of power, 
equal in value, according to the princi- 
ples of political economy, to more than 
all the conquests of Rome and the acqui- 
sition of both the Indies, has enabled 
the government to withstand assaults, 
and to achieve objects of political am- 
bition, that appear almost miracuious 
When compared with the geographi- 
cal extent and numerical population 
ef the kingdom. ‘To what a glorious 
pitch in art would the means thus 
lurnished have raised the nation, had 
they, insiead of being staked at the 
royal chess-board of Flanders, been only 
employed in works of public ornament, 
like the buildings of Pericles that still 
render Athens so attractive to the 
learned, the ingenuons, and the man of 
genius, anxious for renown inart. One 
sears expenditure of the late war, cm- 
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ployed in this manner, would have made 
the magnificence of London beggar the 
glory of Babylon, and Solomon, and 
Rome, and all the Csars. We make 
the observation without any insidious 
reference to the politics of the war, but 
merely as a topic deserving of considera- 
tion; and we would add that, perhaps, 
in a financial point of view, the expendi- 
ture of a part of the public wealth in 
ornamenting the capital might be se- 
riously deliberated ; for we will venture 
to say, that the expence which the least 
of our West Indian possessions costs, 
taking into account the waste of human 
lite, would, expended in this manner, 
offer such an inducement to wealthy 
strangers to visit us, as to bring as great 
a clear income into the country, inde- 
pendent of the employment which wouid 
be afforded to the labouring classes, as 
the largest and most productive of them 
all. We shall, however, have another 
opportunity of considering this subject 
more to the purpose, when we notice the 
colonial system of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Inthe mean time, as a topic of 
reflection, we may state, thai it isa very 
prevalent opinion that more than ten 
millions sterling were, in the course of 
last year, expended abroad by English 
travellers in viewing the curiosities of 
France and Italy. 

Without a reference to their practical 
utility, inventions have no merit in the 
estimates of a correct philosophy. If 
the results of the skill and genius of 
mankind were only to furnish statesmen 
with the means of executing their po- 
litical projects, it would have been 
better had society remained stationary in 
the midst of the feudal contentions ; for, 
unquestionably, all the heroic virtues 
which war calls into action, (and we do 
not undervalue their splendour or great- 
ness,) were as deeply felt, equally ad- 
‘mired, and more generally practised in 
the conflicts of the dark ages than in that 
moral and philosophical war at the close 
of the cighteenth century: a war which 
in its universality may be coinpared to 
the waves of the deluge that overturned 
the whole earth. 

But, although the European wars of 
the eighteenth century were owing ina 
great measure to the facility with which 
the means to carry them on were ob- 
tained, in consequehce of the improve- 
ments in mechanical assistance to la- 
bonr,’ we are sensible that the direct 
moral effect of their improvements have 
also been considerable, If the use of 
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machinery has had the effect of encou- 
raging population to sucha degree as to 
enable statesincn to raise armies as easily 
as it has also had the effect of enabling 
them to raise funds for their support; 
still, after all this publie prodigality, a 
fund was left for the better purposes of 
private life; and if isnotless honourable to 
the poople of this island, that the progress 
of national prosperity was not actually 
stopped by the demands of the late war, 
than that their victorious army over- 
threw the empire of Napoleon, The 
overthrow of empires is but a barbarian 
work, It is in laying their foundations, 
aud in building them up, that constitutes 
the glory of military achievements, 

The use of mechanical industry in the 
eighteenth centary has not only im- 
proved and avgmented the comforts of 
domestic life, but it has also, perhaps, 
done as much to soften the feclings of 
mankind towards one another as the 
precepts of philosophy, It has tended 
to engender adetestation of hard labour, 
and to make the world consider not what 
the labourer may be able to do in task- 
inz him, but what he ought to do without 
detriment to himself. It has effected 
this by withdrawing, to a great degree, 
from cbservation, the distressing spec- 
tacle of men and animals toiling be- 
yond their strength. 

But, if there has been a diminution 
in the quantity of hard labour, it is con- 
tended that the use of machinery has a 
tendency to consume the health of the 
labouring poor in a much greater de- 
cree, by the nawholesome confinement 
which it induces. It, however, does not 
fall within the scope of these sketches to 
combat opinion, but to refer to faets 
Which have allceted the state of the 
world, particularly in this country: and 
therefore, in answer to those who con- 
ceive that the use of machinery has been 
so deleterious, we would simply point to 
the increased population and reneral 
improvementof the manulacturing towns 
and districts. It is true, that the manu- 
factoring classes often suffer great want 
by the occasional suspension of employ- 
ment, aud sometimes actual oppression 
by the demand for labour; but that in- 
vulves a question more immediately con- 
nected with trade than the present sub- 
ject. Ttisnot the machinery that is in 


faltin such cases, but those speculators 
Who occasion au inordinate excess of 
employment, or those statesmen who, 
with the rubbish of their foily, derange 
tie great machine of human interests 
Every iavention which 
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tends to diminish the labour 
must be a benefit to the specie 
is Wicked to argue against the 
thing from the abuse of it. 

If the application of mechanical jp. 
ventions has thus tended to Improve the 
humanity of the public,—if it has thys 
reduced the wsecessity of hard labour, 
and diminished the danger of many oe. 
cupations, which we contend it has 
greatly done in the course of the eigh. 
teenth century,—miechanies are entitled 
to claim a higher place in the esteem 
and gratitude of the world than they 
have hitherto obtained. It may be true 
that we have now no such minds as 
those of Homer, or Bacon, or others of 
their stamp; but we should reflect that 
the circumstances which prodaced such 
characters are gone by, and great facni- 
ties have found other objects and other 
materials to work with. 

The philosophical value of every hu- 
man achievement, whether by courage, 
by labour, by invention, by art, or by 
science, depends upon its effect on the 
happiness of mankiud ; and itis a pitytul 
narrow-minded view of moral enjoy- 
ment to represent it as consisting in the 
contemplation of fictions however besu- 
tiful, or of truths however sublime: allec- 
tion may be as intense as the one, aid 
sociality es delightful as the other, with- 
out being less abstract or less refined. 

Mechanical inventions have a moral 
operation by improving the physical 
condition of mankind; and, if more 
offences have been municipaily punished 
than, perhaps, in any former period, the 
Kalendarshave beentreer of gieat crimes. 
The simple mechanism of the band- 
organ has been a source of more intellec- 
tual pleasure, harmless mirth, and innor 
cent reflections, than the writings ot 
Pope the poet, But we do not compare 
them as works of equal intelligence, tor 
the one is but a vehicle of moral expres- 
sion; it is to music analogous to what 
printing is to philosophy, or painting 
poetry, 

It is delightful to contemplate ab- 
stract truth and to witness the forms ot 
beauty; and, in so doing, it is allowed 
that our moral faculties are finely ¢%- 
ercised, Shall we not graat that itis @ 
rational employment to examine the 
fitness of parts in the numberless little 
contrivances which mechanical Inge 
nuity has added to our domestic com- 
forts, or in looking at the elegant and ap- 
propriate forms which have been given 
to our utensils and furniture? The cou 
templation of the wisdom displayed © 
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the frame of the machine of the yay tore 
«< the sublimest devotion; but is there 
yo sentiment comected with the little 
watch which almost every Man carries 
in his pocket, and which is an index 
the movements of the heavenly bodies? 
And vet, what is the Invention of the 
wate, in point of moral dignity, com- 
arable to the steam-engine, that glory 
of the eighteenth century, and which 
should be the hieroglyphic type ofits his- 
fory.—an invention which has mastered 
a creat law of the universe, attraction, 
as far asin its details that law affected 
the conditionof man? Let those, there- 
fore, who confine the consideration of 
mechanical inventions merely to the 
physical use of them, buat for a 
moment reflect on the splendid train of 
ideas with which they may be asso- 
ciated, and they will be constraimed to 
admit, that, with all its trading, manufac- 
turing, and warlike spirit, the cightcenth 
century has even, ino a metaphysical 
sense, added prodigiously to the stock of 
ideas in the world. 

——— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE liberality with which your 

work is conducted, is a sure cri- 
terion of the intellect of your readers ; 
towhom the following information will 
not, L hope, be misapplied. 

Secing an advertisement in the 7%mes, 
ofa Sunday Morning Lecture (at hall- 
past eleven, 217, High Holborn), I 
attended it, "The subject: was—* the 
nature of nan.” LT cannot'oceupy your 
columns with a transeript of it; bat my 
attention was so much arrested by this 
new insight into “the nature of man,” 
that I was tempted to make enqniry 
into the motives that gave rise to this 
lew species of lecturing. It originates 
with what are called-a-* New Society of 
Priends ;” the declared objects of whom 
are, to avail themselves of every means 
that talents, zeal, and good intention, 
aided by the noblest feeling of human 
huture, ean bring forth, to ameliorate 
the condition of mankind, upon the 
Principles of equity and kindness. 

_the society, having no religious creed, 
elve & general invitation to all distine- 
lions of men,—whether Pagan, Jew, 

bristian, or Deist; they may all come 
and unite in the great work. They 
gr to advance towards their ob- 

Y a general union of well-dis- 
sapell segue for purposes that shall 
o all, 


© society meet, for philosophical 
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enquiry and rational conversation, twice 
ina week ; they have a collection of use- 
ful books for the members; have esta- 
blished an economical fand ; and are 
doing every thing they can to increase 
the general stock of comforts, pleasures, 
and information, 

As, from the enquiry I made, they 
have the character of being an eulight- 
ened body of men, if they be honest in 
the pursuit, from what has already been 
expcricnced of the power of association, 
(though hitherto directed to selfish ob- 
jects,) they may accomplish an exten- 
sive good to themselves without injury 


to their fellows. J. R. 
Strand ; Aug. 17. 
—_— 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

have just met with Mr. Souter’s 

excellent catalogue of books for the 
use of parochial lending libraries; and 
think, that the plan is at once so prac- 
ticable and excellent, that it deserves 
to meet with national encouragement. 
The liberality of the publisher is sufti- 
ciently apparent from his offer of a 
discount of twenty per cent. Should 
this excellent catalogue appear in a 
second edition; £ would beg leave to 
suggest, that it should contain the publi- 
cations of the Church of England Tract 
Seciety. In the mean time, it may be 
useful to many of your readers to find 
them inserted in your popular Magazine. 
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A Guide to the Church , it 
The Articles of the Church of England 2 
Preparation for Death a 1; 
sinnday Evenings’ Recollections i} 
f:xplanation of the Catechism ° 4% 
Homily 8th of Declining from God 1} 
Dean Newall’s Catechism ° 4 
teasons for Communion with the 
Chareh ° . , 1 
Extracts from Clement’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians : ‘ , 3 
Reasons for Infant Baptisms ° 14 
Hints on Public Worship ° g 
Homily on the Fear of Death ° if 
fhe Sum of the Scripture ° * 
Forms of Family Prayer ; 1 
Life of Thomas Bilney, the Martyr 1t 
Life of Rowland Taylor, the Martyr 1 
Life of Bernard Gilpin , ‘ 2 


Life ot Bainham, the Martyr ° 3 
Directory for Reading the Scriptures 6 
History of John Lambert, the Martyr 
History of the Church of England 3 


Clergyman’s Address to his Pa- 
rishioners ° ‘ ° 4d 
Second Address ‘ ° . 4 
Address to those who attend Public 
Worship ; , ‘ 2 
Life of Tyndale, the Martyr . 1 


Addtess to a Newly Married Couple = 1 
Clergyman’s Third Address to his Pa- 


rishioners ° ° ; 3 
——o- 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


STR, 


READ, with much surprisc, an 

assertion made by Mr. Bakewell, 
in one of your late numbers, * that, if 
we are mad while awake, we shal! be 
mad in our sleep ; that is, that sleep does 
not suspend the maniacal excitement,— 
it only suspends the visible expression 
of it.” 

To elucidate the cause of my sur- 
prise, it is unnecessary that I should 
consider the effects of sleep on an insa- 
nity produced by a derangement of the 
organic particles; for, in such a case, 
it must, [ think, be evident, that sleep, 
in suspending the powers of the body, 
suspends the cause of insanity. It jis 
only necessary that I should consider 
insanity as au affection of the mind 
simply ; thatis, such a state of intellcet 
as pormuts the deduction of correct conh- 
clusions from incorreet’ grounds, An 
jnsanity of this nature I consider to arise 
trom some specific mental cause; and it 
is the constant operation of this cause 
through the memory, on the mind, 
Which maintains the derangement of 
the faculties. y 
assumption, and if, as Mr. Bakewell 
allows, the faculty of meniory is whol! 


suspended in sleep, there can be no 
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If I am correct. in this - 






difliculty in arriving at a conclusion 
that the efficient cause of the malady 
in the case assumed, is as completely 
lost in steep as if the derangement wee 
wholly organic. 

fam in the habit of giving up the 
mere deductions of reason to the ey. 
dence of facts; and I should not baye 
presumed to dispute the truth of My. 
Bakewell’s opinion, had I not discover. 
ed the fallacy of his attempt to support 
it by example. 

In the quotation I have made, it is 
stated, that the visible expression of 
mania is suspended during sleep; yet, 
in a subsequent part of the paper 
alluded to, it is attempted to corrobe- 
rate the opinion by saying, that it 
resuits from observations on the effects 
of insanity when the patient Is asleep, 
It is obvious that, if there be no ex- 
pression of the diseased mind during 
sleep, no discovery can be then made of 
the existence of insanity. 





P. M. 
Sa 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, , 

Ly PERUSAL of the specification of 
£% the patent granted to Messrs. 
Pauly and Ege, for the construction of 
certain machinery for steering balloons, 
(inserted in your 44th volume, 1817, 
page O1,) having excited in me a Cue 
riosity to see the works, I was induced, 
a short time sinec, to take a walk to 
Kuightsbridge fur that purpose, natu- 
rally expecting to have found the 
machine in a state of forwardness, nearly 
ready for making its first aerial trip to 
Paris ; to which city, report had assigned 
its destinatin: but great was my dis 
appointment, on arriving there, to per- 
ccive no signs of any kind of active pre- 
parations, indicating the speedy exe- 
cution of such an enterprise ; and, fur- 
ther, upon making enquiries on the 
subject, I was still more mortified to 
learn, that nothing whatever had been 
done towards the completion of the 
machine for upwards of ten months past; 
duriug which period, it would seem, 
the works had been wholly suspended. 
Krom appearances, I am much inclined 
to think that they will not be resumed 
again; but L cannot speak ‘positively 
on this point, not having been able to 
obtain any precise information concerli- 
ing the future intentions of the pro- 
prietors, 

Being on the spot, I availed myself 
of the opportunity fo take a view © 
what was to ke exhibited; but the very 

unfinishe 
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yniinished state in which the works are 
jeft, as well as the total absence of all 
that which may be properly said to 
constitute the very essence of an. 
vvostatic machine, (viz. the wang's, tail, 
end apparatus for gas, ) renders it ime- 
possible for me to furnish you with any 
thing more than a very meagre descrip- 
tion, Leould have wished circumstances 
had enabled me to have presented your 
readers With information of a more 
satislactory nature concerning So lil- 
teresting an object. 

‘The first object to which my atten- 
tion was directed, was what L believe 
is called the ‘frame-work,’ exhibiting 


all the appearance of the deck of a 


sailing vessel, having (like the gunwhale 
in the latter,) a vim, about four or five 
inches in breadth, all round it; tha m- 
tention of which is, to affix to it, by 
means of buttons placed at the distance 
ol a foot apart from each other, the ap- 
paratus fur containing gas, for raising 
the machine into the air. 

The length of the frame extends 
nearly oue hundred feet, (exclusive of 
the tail, which is to be aflixed at the 
stern, measuring ten feet more.) Its 
greatest breadth may, I apprehend, be 
stated about twelve feet; but, as ail 
my calculations are made merely from 
guess, Oa Cursory View of the objects, 
very little dependance can be placed 
upon them for correctness: indeed, I 
should not have mentioned them at all, 
hut for the purpose of assisting the ima- 
civation to form some rough idea re- 
specting the size of the machine and its 
appendages. Were I to deseribe the 
shape of the frame-work, without the 
gas apparatus, I should say, it greatly 
resembled what one should conceive 
anunstrous flounder. With the appa- 
ratus aflixed, and inflated, I am told it 
Would assume something of the figure 
ula doiphin,—a strange kind of form for 
an acraé machine. A bird one would 
lave thought the most natural to have 
‘uzgested itself to the miad of a pro- 
lcssioual man, for its peculiar destination. 
_ Tnext took a view of the car, which 
is lutended to be suspended from the 
frame-work; but in what mode this was 
to be effected I could not learn. It 
lors a pretty appendage, somewhat 
of the shape ofa bread-basket, or rather 
cheese-tray, I fear my notion of re- 
nee Will appear rather ludicrous 
Of aye sera but it is not my fault, 
light . o should strike me in this 
so 1© Upper part of the car is 

‘tucted of cane, and ike lower of 
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timber. It is about eleven or twelve 
fect in length, (as near as I can guess,) 
and capable of holding seven or eight 
persons with ease; I fear, however, on 
trial, it will be found too heavy for the 
purpose for which it is designed, being 
encumbered with so mach iron, 

An intelligent friend who accompa- 
nied me, (but who, it must be confessed, 
is a better judge of aquatic than aérial 
vehieles,) gave it as his opinion, that 
the whole of tie machinery, so far as 
he could form any judgment of it in its 
present incompicte state, was much too 
cumbrous for traversing so rare an 
element. He thought the frame-work 
might have been constructed of much 
lighter materials, as cane, for instance, 
or whalebone; nor cotld ke perceive 
any necessity for a deck at all, Even 
the rin, or hoop, appeared to him much 
stronger and heavier than necessary. 
In short, from the quantity of iron work 
appertaining to it, and the strength of 
the timber employed, the machine 
seemed to be adapted more for aquatie 
purposes than for aerostation; for whieh 
iatter, its uncouth shape, and its tout- 
ensemble clumsiness, rendered it totally 
unit. It would, indeed, be out of its 
proper element—a fish out of water! 

What could have induced the pro- 
jectors to fix upon the shape of a fish, 
tor a machine destined for the acrial 
regions? Would not, one should ima- 
gine, a bird have naturally presented 
iisclf as the most appropriate model?! 
—1o say nothing of the gracefulness and 
elegaice, in point of form, of the latter 
to entitle it to superior elegibility. As 
my friend well observes, if ever a mae 
chine for travelling through the air be 
produced at all practicable to any useful 
extent, the only chance of success to be 
rationally hoped for, in the construction 
of such, is by minutely copying the form 
and-motion of a jarge bird, such as an 
eagle or vulture. 

We saw a large quantity of gold- 
beater’s skin, of good quality and close 
texture, doubtless intended for the 
retention of gas,—for which purpose it 
appeared to be excellently adapted; 
but we could get no information in what 
way it Was to be employed; neither 
could we learn by what mode it was 
intended to faise the machine ; nor even 
how the wings or taii were to be acted 
upon. : 

I regret very much, my total inability 
to submit any satisfactory communt- 
cation on these most interesting points ; 
but it is a disappointment which I 

equally 
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equally experience, in common with 
your readers. 

It is eurrently reported, that some 
thousands of pounds have already been 
expended upon the constraction of the 
machine; nor will this seem improbable, 
when it is understood that upwards of 
forty people were employed ou the 
works, for a period of nearly three years ; 
besides the very considerable expense 
the proprietors must have been at in 
building the extensive premises at 
Knightsbridge, (chieily of timber,) and 
solely interded for the reception of the 
machine, and convenience of the work- 
mien engaged on it. 

Tam much inelined to think tt 1s 
owing to the enormous expense that 
the proprietors have been induced to 
puta stop tothe works, rather than from 
any «decided conviction of its imprac- 
heability to pertorm what was required ; 
at least, TE could get no hint of the latter 
circumstance, though I studiously made 
enquiry on the subjeet. If such should 
be the fact, it is a cirenmstance much 
to be regretted. Indeed, there appears 
to me litte or no chance of success at- 
tending any project of this kina, unless 
it be nationally assisted by a grant of 
sufficient finds ; for it cannot reasonably 
be expeeted that private individuals 
will be found willing to engage with 
veal in speculations which may ulti- 
mately bring rain’ upon themselves, 
The exeention of sach stupendous works, 
which may, however, eventually prove 
oi seneral utility, ought, undoubtedly, to 
be a national coneern. 

‘That aerostatie machines can even now 
be directed, PE should conceive not wholly 
impracticable: the two qualities indis- 
ponsibly requisite in respect to balloons, 
are—l. Buoyaney.—2. Steeraze. The 
first (as is well known.) is effected by 
means of ivflammable eas; but, nutil a 
discovery shall be made of sume mode 
of producing gas, capable of being 
greatly more condensed than that hi- 
therto used for a¢restatic purposes, I fear 
very little beneficial use can be made 
of balloons. With respect to the second, 
could not steam be made to auswer the 
purpose of giving direction to balloons? 
Its wonderful power has been found 
adequate to resist both wind and tide, 
and why might it not be found equally 
serviceable when employed in another 
element?) At all events, I think the 
experiment might be made, unless, 
indeed, satisfaetory reasons can be as- 
signed, shewing the impracticability of 
applying the power of steam ty acrostatic 
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purposes, of which, at present, 1 am 
quite unaware. 

I could wish to sec some engineer of 
approved talents direct his attention to 
the construction of a flying machine, in 
the fori of an eagle, with machinery to 
be worked by steam, (if it be possible) 
piaced in the neck and body of the 
firure, capable of performing all the 
functions of a living bird, by means of 
wings and a tail. The car might, in 
that case, be snspended from the legs, 
unless such an appendage could be 
entirely dispensed with, and the aronanis 
accommodated with more convenient 
places in the body of the machine. Per- 
haps, also, the employment of steam 
micht be made to supersede the use of 
inflammable gas altogether, which would 
be very desirable, as tending to releave 
the a¢rial navigators from apprehension 
of danger on that head. It is time, 
however, to put an end to these specu- 
lations, and to apologize to your readers 
for having trespassed so long on their 
patience. 

J avail myself of the present oppor- 
tunity to mention a circumstance, which 
did not oceur to me when I sent you 
my former communication respecting 
‘a Map of the ' Thames,’ which you were 
pleased to insert in your number for 
July, page 503; namely, that the maps 
now publishing under the direetton of 
the Board of Ordnance, from the grand 
Trigonometrical Survey of England, by 
the officers of the engineers,—such of 
them (I mean) as comprise the portion of 
the country through which the ‘Thames 
flows,—may possibly furnish a correct 
delineation of the river itself, Not haviag 
scen these particnlar maps, (nor, indeed, 
am I aware that that pertion of the 
survey has yet come under the engraver s 
hand,) L cannot, of course, speak as to 
this point; but thus moch T can affirm, 
that neither Roeque’s Old Survey of 
Berkshire, nor the more recent one ot 
Oxfordshire, by Davis, affords the least 
idea of the true direction and windings 
of the Thames, however correct they 
may be, and doubtless are, in other 
respects. I have no doubt the maps, 
published by the Board of Ordnance, 
will be found much more accurate than 
the above county maps; and, 10 the 
absence of more particular authorities, 
they may be uscfally employed in form- 
ing a continuation or extension © 
Brindiey and Whitworth’s plan, which 
includes only the distance betweet 
London and Maidenhead. But, “ond 
all, an actual survey would be by el 
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the most unexeeptionable method of 
obtaining a wrusy correct plan. It is, 
judeed, a matter of just surprise, that 
such should never have been executed 
hitherto, of a river of such great 
jmportauce as the Thames: when, in 
France, the most insignificant streams 
(ii my information be correct, ) have been 
‘urveyed, and plans of them published, 
] cannot refeain trom again earnestly 
recommending to CItIZeuS, Possessing 
wealth and iufluence, to set about and 
encourage the execution of the plan 
suggested in my former paper; or that 
they would prevail on the Corporation 
to take up the matter, in conjunction 
with the commissioners of the upper 
districts, and endeavour to supply the 
deficiency in this respeet, which at 
present exists, aud which reflects dis- 
grace, not only on the bodies at the head 
of the navigation, but on the nation at 
jarge. We can fit out an expedition, 
at a great expenee, for the purpose of 
exploring the river Congo; we are 
much interested to obtain correct in- 
formation iu respeet to the course of 
iie Missouri, or even of a river re- 
cently discovered in New South Wales; 
we can express great anxiety to dis- 
cover the sources of the Nile;—while, 
at the same time, we are perfectly con- 
tented to remain almost in total igno- 
rance of the principal river in our own 
country; somuch so, that scarcely one 
in ten Knows any thing more of the 
course of the Thames than that it flows 
from Richmond ; and, perhaps, not one 
ia thousand could answer the question, 
whether the river that washes the town 
of Windsor be the same as that which 
adorns and gives such importance to 
the metropolis of the empire? Such 
a state of unpardonable ignorance ought 
wot to be suffered to exist any longer; 
and the only effectual Way of removing 
Kt, is by the proper authorities (viz. go- 
\crument,) immediately giving orders 
lor taking surveys of all the principal 
viversin the country, beginning with the 
Thames; and afterwards publishing 

maps or plans from the same. 

| Permit me only to add, that, having 
— been very sanguine in the ex- 
tt of acunpry, at some tin 
“ame r . —— lor steertng acrostatie 
ale should be glad to see a sub- 
“ Bose for granting it reward 
net ie see who may be sv fortunate 
thin te a in the production of any 
au te ect this wished-for purpose ; 
vailed on Rarer on cannot be pre- 
0 graut funds for such a 
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project, a general subscription, upon a 
large scale, towards defraying the ex- 
pences in the construction of an acrustatiec 
machine, in the form of a large eagle, as 
suggested in this paper. 
C. KE. Scorr. 
Winchester-row; Aug. 31, 1818. 
—_— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
@ ONE time ago I was not a little 

surprised, on reading a paper by 
Mr. biare of Philadelphia in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, to find that he not 
only claimed the merit of certain experi- 
iments then recently made and published 
by Dr. i. D. Clarke of Cambridge, but 
appropriated the instrument—broeke’s 
oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe—as his inveu- 
lion, desertbed to the public by professor 
Silliman jourteen years ago. ‘There are 
so many gross mis-statements and il- 
liberal insinnations in Mr. Hare’s paper, 
that L can easily account for the total 
silence of Dr. Clarke on the subject, 
seeing he had such absurdities to reply 
to; and nebody paid any attention to it 
until, in the Chemical Report of your 
Magazine tor March, f observed a repe- 
tition of Mr. Hare’s untounded claims, 
i beg, therefore, to trouble you with the 
following observations, which may 
satisfy you as to the real state of the 
case. 

In the first place, the results of Dr. 
Clarke’s experiments were never as- 
serted either by himself or by any other 
chemist in Britain te be discoveries. 
He addressed a letter to the editor of the 
Annals of Philosophy, in which were 
simply detailed the effects of a newly 
constructed blow-pipe in action upon 
various refractory substances ; and again 
I say, Dr. Clarke did not even call them 
new experiments ; and nobody, but Mr. 
Hare, called them discoveries. 

Secondly. Vie blow-pipe is entirely 
ol: a new construction, and was invented 
by Mr. Brookes; being neither ‘ pre- 
tended to be invented by Newman, nor 
on the very construction of Mr. ilares.” 
It is somewhat singular, that just after 
you have deciared Brookes's biow-pipe 
to be “ of the very construction” of Mr. 
Hares, that you take notice of the ap- 
paratus of the latter ay not having the 
gasses in mixture till they are brought 
together at the point of emission. Now, 
all your readers whe cxamined the 
figure you favoured us with in a pre- 
eeding number, and those who are ac- 
quainted with the instrumcntot Brookes, 
kuow well that the gasses are in mixture 
in 
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in the bladder before they are condensed 
in the box or reservoir. 

Thirdly. Uf Dr. Clarke has “ evi- 
dently copied and imitated” the experi- 
ments which he has repeated, they are 
no more from Mr, Hare than from any 
other experimenter for twenty or thirty 
years. 

Fourthly. Mr. Hare is not the origi- 
nal inventor of the blow-pipe repre- 
sented in the Philosophical Mayazine. 
It isa slight modification of an instru- 
ment well known to chemists for twice 
* fourteen years,” and with which every 
laboratory in the kingdom ts furnished, 
The difference of Mr. H.’s consists in its 
being under hydrostatic pressure, and 
has been, and may yet be, useful in a 
popular course of lectures: but it wouid 
be useless to compare the elegant and 
powerful condensed gas blow-pipe of 
Mr. Brookes, as constructed by Mr, 
Newman, and the unwieldy machine of 
the soi-disant inventor, a Mr. Hare of 
Philadelphia. FRIEND. 

June. 

2 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE GERMAN STUDENT. 
No. IV. 
From the accession of the nwovse of 
AUSTRIA to the REFORMATION, 
NVHE Swabian dynasty of German 
emperors became extinct, daring 
the year 1268, in the person of Conradin, 
whom Charles of Anjou had taken 
prisoner, and beheaded at Naples. I’rom 
this profligate act of regicide much 
anarchy ensued; until, in 1273, a dict 
was held at Frankfort, in which the 
elerical party managed to invest Rudolf, 
of Hapsburg, with the imperial purple. 
Thus the house of Austria acquired the 
direction of Germany, and retained a 
long gratitude to the papal sce, which 
had facilitated its elevation. 

The rank and influence of a metro- 
polis was ere long practically transferred 
from Frankfort to Vienna. So great a 
distance trom Provence intercepted the 
hitherto habitual conversancy of the 
German nobles with Mediterranean 
literature. ‘They were no longer occu- 
pied in crusades, but in wars against 
the Huns, ‘The court language changed 
from a west-gothic to an east-cothic 
dialect, which was less nationally ver- 
nacular, And, after the elose of the 
thirteenth century, much disappeared 
of that southern culture, and of those 
European sympathies, which had as- 
eended the Rhoue, and illustrated the 
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Swabian poets. Henry, of Klingenbery 
however, the chancellor of Rudolf, com. 
posed some religious poems in lyrical 
metres; and Steinmar, his militay 
friend, wrote love-songs, ’ 

What of literary patronage emanated 
from the house of Austria was chief 
directed to the endowment of collezes. 
In 1333 was founded the University of 
Vienna; in 1346, that of Heidelberg: 
and, during the second half of the four. 
teenth century, were also established 
those of Prague, Cologne, and Erfurt, 
These institutions had more for their 
object the promotion of theology and 
jurisprudence, than of poetry or clas. 
sical literature; and they contributed to 
busy the studious world, which was not 
numerous, about questions of scholastic 
metaphysics and occalt science, A few 
translations from the classics were pro- 
duced in these seminaries of learning: 
Ovid's “Art of Love” was rendered 
into high-Duich in 1482; ‘Ference, in 
1486; the fables of Avients in 1487; 
the -Eneid of Virgil in 1515; the eo- 
medies of Plautus im 1515; to say 
nothing of the sentences of Dionysius, 
Cato, and other prose works. In the 
fiitecnth century were further founded 
the Universities of Wurzburg, Leipzig, 
Rostock, Basle, Freiberg, Greilswald, 
lugolstadt, ‘Trier, and Mayence. And 
certainly it was to the multiplicity o 
these institutions that Germaiy owed. 
at this period, the pedantic character 
of aliterature, conducted chiefly in the 
Latia language, and busied more with 
the recondite than with the beautiful. 

A poein, on the destruction of Troy, 
resembling that-of Lydgate, and pari- 
phrased from Guido of Colonna, was 
printed.in 1474. Some other metrical 
romances were collected by the Bava- 
rian knight, Jacob Puterich, of Reich- 
erzhausen; and by the Zurich coun- 
selior, Rudiger, of Manesse; but, i" 
general, few efforts were made to pre 
serve, or revive, that taste for chivalrous 
poetry, which had grown up among 4 
literary vobility, but had fewer attrac 
tions for the burgher classes, who were 
next to woo the Muses. Indeed, a gre 
prosperity had grown up in various 
cities of the Germans, especially in those 
of the Anseatic confederacy. Pope 
Pius II. who, in earlier life wassecretary 
to the Emperor Frederic HI. and who 
composed at Vienna a Latin poem om 
the crucifixion of Christ, bas also lett 
a treatise, De Moribus Germanorum, 


which, though of Htalian origin, 
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resses surprise at the costly luxuries 


a splendid plate of the merchants of 


Noremberg. ; 
The manner m which these wealthy 


citizens chose to patronize poetry, too 
much resembled the institution of 
4 manufactory. To the Emperor 
Charles 1V. they applied for a charter 
of incorporation, and instituted a sort 
of guild, or company, of poets, by the 
naine of master-singers, Whose office it 
was to compose verses on given OCCa- 
sious in specified metres, and to sing 
at public festivals bespoken poetry to 
iunes, Which were taught and practised 
ot the meetings of these new bards, 
The plan seems to have originated in 
the provisions made for training cho- 
risters at the cathedrals; or to have been 
extended to other bands of vocal musi- 
cians, Who were to be attached to the 
principal corporations of magistrates 
in Germany. At Naremberg, the 
Sunday was appointed for the day of 
exercise. The rales of prosody, and 
the rules for executing tunes, which 
were to be gotten by heart by sons of 
the Muses, have been collected under 
the name of Tabulature, and were 
printed in 1572, Tle same class of 
persous composed these guilds as those 
who occupy the singing galleries of our 
methodist meetings; and, after serving 
to give popularity to the flagellants, 
they became an efficacious power in 
giving popularity to protestantism, by 
singing abroad the hymns of Luther. 
These minstrels were not so much poets 
as musicians, Who used the human voice 
lor their instrument, and were mar- 
shalled in regular bands, like public 
performers. 

The school-master of Esslingen is 
one of the earliest singers of this class, 
Who attained cclebrity by original sa- 
trical ballads, in which he complains 
that the Emperor Rudolf did not reward 
sung as it deserved. Master Rainbow, 
master Rumsland, master Spervogel are 
also named, and may be ranked with our 
Taylor, the water-poet, for popularity 
and worthlessness, Susskind, a Jew, 
Wrote moral songs, and laments the 
oan and savage turn which the modern 
pen Were taking, converting their 

~1 into eyries of robbers. Henry, 

Prorgesenn surnamed the woman- 
Macc san a doctor of divinity at 
re 10 acquired great fame as a 
ladies coe he died in 1417, and the 
he ame 1@ place carried his coffin to 
pleheian Hans Hadlaub, though a 

Mow” boasts of the notice of the 
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nobility, and bas left some pleasing 
songs, of which this is a specimen. 
To a Woman nursing an Infant. 

I saw her kiss the child so fair, | 

And press it to her flower-soft breast ; 
Methought: I wish that I was there, 

So lull’d, so cradled into rest. 
I saw the child upon her smile, 

And her eyes sparkled at the sight ; 
Methonght: Td fain be you awhile, 

[ should grow giddy with delight. 
I took the child upon my knee, 

And kiss’d the cheek that touch'd her 

breast; 

Thank God for every hour of glee, 

But, oh! for this above the rest! 


Stricker endeavoured to versify the 
chronicle of Turpin, and the story of 
William, of Blumenthal, of which only 
a fragment remains, but which seems to 
be that of Bliomberis. John of Wurz- 
burg composed a rimed chronicle con- 
cerning William of Austria. Poets 
of names unknown have written lives 
in verse of Henry the Lion; Rein- 
fried of Brunswick; Duke Frederic of 
Austria; and Landgrave Louis of 
Thuringen. The legend of Barlaam and 
Josaphat was translated by Rudolf 
of Hohenems, during his residence at 
Monfort; that of Solomon and Marcolf, 
by an unknown author. Brother Philip, 
a Carthusian monk, versified the Life of 
the virgin Mary. Hugh, of Trymberg, 
wrote some fabliaux. Freidank, his 
successor and admirer, composed many 
ethic poems. An early poem, cone 
cerning chess, possibly of the year 1337, 
was written by Conrade.of Ammen- 
hausen, and entitled the Schachzabel. 
A dramatic mystery remains, in which 
Virgil accompanies the shepherds to 
adore the new-born Christ.' Zeno, or 
the three kings, exists in low-Dutch ; 
so do the legends of saint Marinus, saint 
Brandanus, and saint Theophilus. For 
the-most part, however, the trading 
pocts of this era have been content to 
celebrate the marriage of a merchant's 
daughter, the birth of an alderman’s son, 
or the funeral of a doctor of divinity: 
these were incidents, which they fre- 
quently accompanied the bell-man to 
announce, and to impress on the public 
mind. A coat-of-arms was granted by 
the emperor to the worshipful company 
of poets: a master-singér was not te 
receive a gratuity for himself, but pre- 
sents were made to the purse, or guild, 
whose services were required. So me- 
chanical these singing-schools became 
at last, that, in Colmar, the cobler’s 


company supplied the greater proportion 
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ef master-singers. Hans Folz, a barber, 
of Nuremberg, acquired celebrity for his 
ready talent; wrote various farces for 
the theatre, of which four remain; and 
set up a private printing-office to sell 
hand-bill copies of bis own shorter pro- 
ductions. In the Saxon Chronicle of 
Spangenberg, mention occurs of a 
political song, which acquired great 
popularity about the year 1452, in which 
bold lessons were given to the magis- 
trate, and enforced by the united voices 
of the master-singers. 

Peter, of Dresden, may deserve notice 
for founding the new genus of macaronic 
poetry. Certain Swiss republicans 
composed war-songs, and propagated, 
by means of them, a spirit of revoluti- 
onary liberty: Veit Weber is the most 
celebrated of these imitators of Tyrtzeus. 
Many ballads, which repeated, in short 
and separate relations, the leading ad- 
ventures, comprehended in the book of 
heroes, and in the song of the Nibelungs, 
became popular performances of the 
master-singers, who thus retailed, for 
vulgar ust, the huge epopeas of the 
preceding age. Several German robbers 
aud pirates acquired a name as popular 
as that of Robin Hood. Specifie feuds 
of the cities with the barons of the 
empire were described in rimed chro- 
nicles, which usually take part against 
the nobility. A comic romance, en- 
titled * Till Eulenspiegel,” had singular 
popularity; so had the proverbs of 
Heinrich Teichner, Brand's “ Ship of 

vols,” was translated into our fan- 
guage; the author was born in 1458, 
and died in 1520; his work had the 
singular fortune to be publicly com- 
mented in the pulpit, by a doctor of 
theology, at Strasburg, 

Hans Rosenblut produced various 
eomic dramas, called “ Fast- Nigit- 
Plays,” which succeeded on the Nu- 
remberg stage, and are remarked for 
the mixture of coarse obscenity, with 
magical scencry. and intervals of sou : 
he may be considered as the inventor 
of the melodrama. The “ Canonization 
of Pope Joan,” a play written in 1480 
attained universal popularity, and con- 
tributed to shake the public reverence 
for the papal see: it was edited in 1564 
by a Protestant, named ‘Vilosius, who 
ascribes it to Theodorie Scher berg, a 
Catholic priest. ‘Phe namber of eha- 
racters i the piece is twenty-five saiope 
them oceurs the Devil and bis mothe: 
Lillis, three good Anvels. the * 


Virvin 
Mary, and even her Son: Pope Basil, 


feur cardinals, a Roman scnator, aud 
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Death. The scene shifts from e 
to hell, to purgatory, and to at 
‘The play opens with a council of lee 
who agree upon tempting Jutta, i, 
heroine, to profane the papacy, She 
induced to put on men’s clothes, and \) 
accompany a young clerk to the Uy). 
versity of Paris, where she acquires 4 
doctor’s degree. She then accompanicg 
her friend to Rome, is made cardina) 
and next pope. All Heaven is now jn 
uproar. The virgin Mary intercedes, 
and is permitted to send an angel to the 
pope to know whether she preferseteral 
perdition, or penance and final pardon, 
Jutta determines to repent. Death is 
sent for her soul, which he waits for 
whilst she is lying in, and which he 
carries to the devils in hell. They tor. 
ment her with loud laughter. She piays 
to the virgin, who again intercedes, and 
an angel is sent down from the throne 
of grace to release her from torment. 
Her ascension into Heaven terminates 
the piece with a splendid decoration. 

The Teucrdank, of Melchior Pfinzing, 
an epic poem, in honor of the Emperor 
Maximilian, was printed in 1517, with 
unsurpassable pomp. The excellent 
wood-cuts, with which it was decorated 
by Hans Schianfelin, give to the original 
edition a great bibliographic value. 
The poetry was so defective that it was 
re-made in 1553 by Burkard Wallis: it 
resembles the Fairy Queen of Spenser, 
in mingling allegorical beings with 
human personages. 

Of Hans Sachs, something might be 
said here without anachronism ; but, as 
his writings contributed to the Protes- 
tant revolution, they will be included i 
the next period. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazwe. 


SIR, , 
VANE last ten years I have spent 
Brazil, where, without any pre 
tensions to astronomical science, | foun 
it convenient sometimes to make © 
servations upon the heavenly bodies. 
Vor this purpose I fixed a meridian, 
clevated a few feet above the ground, 
and drew along the surface of it a cof 
responding line north and south. 
plumb-line at each end showed that both 
were in the plane which passes through 
the poles and the zenith, ‘To obviate 
the difficulty which always atterds 0 
servations made upon transits near te 
the zenith, T »!aced upon the lower line 
an horizents! mirror, which reflect 
the face of 1° heavens as cut by We 
meridian, Liacing the eye exactly 
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e of the meridian, the transmits 
oe peeved in the mirror with the 
atest accuracy and ease, ; 

But, when the object to be viewed is 
exactly in the zenith, and the mirror lies 
flat upon the plane of the horizon, the 
figure of the observer s face is represented 
as eclipsing that part of the heavens 
where the body is whose transit is tu be 
ebserved. To avoid this, the mirror 
was furnished on each side with a pivot 
at right angles to the meridional plane ; 
by which means the north or south part 
of the mirror might be raised so as to 
form any convenient angle with the 

lane of the horizon: and the reflected 
image of the heavenly body in all situa- 
tions was distinctly and easily viewed. 

It appeared to me that this mode of 
observing might be made useful under 
unknown meridians; and of course at 
sea. I therefore constructed an instrn- 
ment upon similar principles, {t con- 
sisted of an azimuth compass steadily 
balanced, so that its glass cover was 
perfectly parallel to the horizon. A 
strong line was drawn from the foot of 
one sight to that of the other; and the 
heads likewise of the two sights were 
joined by a stiff wire. Upon this, 
plumb-lines were hung, to ascertain 
when the upper and“ lower lines were 
both exactly in the plane vertical to the 
horizon. The mirror was placed in the 
centre between the feet of the two sights, 
and one end was capable of bheiug ele- 
vated to any angle with the glass of the 
compass. 

The instrument being formed, and 
the variation of the compass found, the 
north point of the needle is placed just 
so many degrees east or west of the 
plane of the sights as answers to the 
variation; whence the plane of the sights 
becomes also the plane of the true me- 
ridian, and the mirror reflects the face of 
the heavens, with the shadow of the wire 
cutting it from north to south ; and the 
transit of any of the heavenly bodics 
may be accurately observed at any place 
on shore with the greatest facility. At 
sea, ihe motion of a small vessel makes 
a little more adroitness necessary, but 
— renders observations easy even 
, Tembarked at Riode Janciro with this 
instrument on-board his Majesty’s packet 
Swittsure, Capt. Caddy, Feb. 25, 1816, 
and used it until the 9th of April, with- 
es a any land, when we made the 
ne i Flores, The longitude of our 
me bet as pointed out by the instru- 

ore we made the Jand, differed 
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only two miles from what it ought to 
have been as ascertained by our landing 
upon the island, A few days afterwards 
we encountered a violent gale of wind, 
during which the instrument was thrown 
down and broken: it now lies in its 
mutilated state. Ihave since been out 
again to South America, and made some 
alteration in its structure. This ace 
count is scni for publication in your 
Magazine, because I know of no channel 
by which it is so likely to meet the no- 
tice of those who are able to ascertain 
whether it be of real value or not, and 
have: interest enough to bring it into 
general use,should it possess apy intrinsic 
merit. 

For mc to point out how extensively 
applicable it may be ; how the observati- 
ons by it may be multiplied by day and by 
night; how they may be taken from the 
sun or the stars, the moon or the planets, 
with or without the aid of a time-keeper; 
and how independent they are of cach 
other, would be impertinent. All this, 
should the instrument be found worthy 
of netice, will hecome the work of those 
who are better instructed in the science 
of astronomy and the art of navigation, 

If you deem this account worthy of a 
place, you will please to give it room and 
oblige JoHN Luccock. 

Leeds; July 29, 1818. 

—=_—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

A’ a time when no party or political 

fecling can be adduced as the mo- 
tive for the following statement of plain 
truths, it may not be amiss to take a full, 
though concise, view of the very remark- 
able case of Lord Cochrane. 

Lord Cochrane, being implicated with 
others, his relations and friends, in a 
deception to raise the price of the public 
funds, makes his affidavit that he ts inno- 
cent. He, with the rest, is found guilty, 
and he is sentenced,— 

ist. To a 10001. fine. 

2d, To one year’s imprisonment, 

Sd. To the pillory. : 

4th. He is prevented from executing 
the public service, for which, at great 
expense and trouble, he was prepared. 

5th. He is dismissed the navy. 

6th. He is expelled the House of 
Commons. 

7th. He is degraded from the order of 
the Bath. 
—Seven distinct and heavy punishments 
for one crime, undefined and never 
punished before. One man only in the 
kingdom dares to say public! y that, if he 
is guilty, (considering his very great and 
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signal services io his king and country,) 
that he deserves such multiplied and 
severe punishment, and that man is his 
lordship’s self; and this surely must be, 
not fur the offence for which he was 
tried, but for the perjury added to it. 
But Lord Cochrane has invariably, une- 
quivocally, and fully, asserted his ino- 
cence; abd, ata public meeting of the 
most nutmerous,independert, and respec- 
table for wealth, consequence,and ability, 
electors in the kingdom, he is, on 2 
further and protracted investigation, ac- 
knowledged innocent, and again unani- 
mously chosen ; while, surrounded by his 
enemies, who are among the greatest 
men in the king’s dominions, not one, 
in his own person or by an agent, comes 
forward to venture a single argument 
against him before the face of the peo- 
ple; not one, in a full independent 
wssembly, dares to risk the answer to an 
accusation of guilt. Now, let it be re- 
membered, that De Bereuger, the agent 
of the fraud, was discovered and cen- 
victed through Lord C.’s voluntary afti- 
davit. If Lord C, were guilty, why 
should he willingly contribute to the 
discovery, apd expose and exasperate a 
known accomplice? And is that ac- 
complice’s accusation, without proof, 
atier many weeks and in vain attempt- 
ing to extort money from his lordship, 
entitied to any credit? [lis lordship 
bad shown a very great want of care, 
‘antion, and prudence, in the whole 
management of the affair: how comes it 
to pass that this pretended intimate 
acquatmtance and confidant alleges no 
direct proof of his lordship’s participation 
of the guilt? 

It is a strong proof against De 
Berenger’s evidence, that when, afier 
the trial, he charged Lord C. and said, 
that he made the charge because Lord C. 
neglected him, that the testimony of 
Col. Le Merchaut ruined all De B.’s pro- 
testations of honor; for Col. L. M. des 
elared to Lord C, (in hopes also to raise 
money) that De B. had, even prior to the 
stock-imposition taking place, told bim 
that ford C. Kuew of it; and Col. L. M. 
adds, that be, the culoncl, did not believe 
De b.,.—thus diserediting his own in- 
former and denying his own assertion: 
and let it not be forgott n that, us De 
Berenger was discovered by Lord 
Cuchraue, so Le Merelhant’s testimony 
was brought forward by him—How 
many Questions arise;—Was there no 
conspiracy against Lord C.? Did the 
plock-Exchange Committee receive no 
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aid superior to the fair law of the land | 

Why did the lawyers confound his de. 

fence, contrary tohis own desire, with the 

other persons accused? Why, wher bis 

own council declined defending him, did 

the other council make the attemp)? 

Why did not his council examine hi; 
own servants after he had required jt) 
Was the only witness who aflixes par. 
ticipation of guilt on. Lord C. to be 
believed on his oath? Did vot the prose. 
cutors refuse the evidence of a person 
implicated, because that evidence would 
exculpate Lord C,’?—The answer to all 
these questions must be in favour of his 
lordship. Lord C. declares, that the 
errors of his own lawyers contributed to 
his conviction: they find a ready tool in 
Mr. late M.P. to vent ther secret 
intelligence; and when Lord C. is 
further challenged to release thein of the 
tie of secrecy (to which he assents), it 
appears, that they have already be- 
trayed to this late M.P. the whoie of 
their piot. 

Be remembered also the speeches of 
the Attorney and Solicitor generals 
against Lord C. in the House of Com 
mons; Lord E.’s rivision of his speech 
on the trial just before the publica- 
tion, contrasted wiih the very words 
taken down by so many and different 
short-hand writers at the time, Lord 
Cochrane’s subsequent trial for leaving 
his place of confinement, when it was 
said, “Gentlemen, you have nothing 
to do with Lerd C.’s inéentions, you are 
merely to consider the fact, &c.”: and 
what was said when Lord C, indited 
some one for perjury—* You are not to 
judge bythe fact alone, but consider 
also the intention.” Here a_ host ot 
remarks arise: to investigate the points 
would be so to accuse others, that it 
would not be safe to attempt it. 

As Lord €, has willingly adduced the 
strongest proofs of his own guilt, so the 
conduct of his enemies is, though unwil- 
lingly on their part, very strong proofs 
of his ianocence. Their arts and 80 
phistry need not be added: not one 
thing has since transpired to prove guilt, 
while six or eight persons have takeu 
affidavits contrary to the evidence oD 
the trial. Even one of the jury, by whe 
voice of that very respectable’ character, 
(late Lord Mayor, and M.P. tor the 
city,) Wood, declares his present cot 
viction of innoeenee; and the very 
people of the Stock Exchange,—We 
have been publicly told in all the 
papers,—now receive Lord aaa 
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‘th thece cheers, and he retires with 
tee loudest acclamations of applause. ; 
: The internal arguments 1 Lord C.’s 
favor are—his. personal frugality, public 
liberality, moral. honesty, proud virtue, 


xtended, yet sensitive, reputation, 
re  cnamidicad character. This is but 
a very faiut specimen of the strength of 
Lord C.’s case; the arguments arising 
from it have been omitted : yet the mest 
prejudiced against his lordship, to whom 
it has been submitted, have wever at- 
tempted to coutrovert if, Cc. L. 

August 12, L813.- 


-—_--— . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazme, 
. SIR, 

UCH has been said on the dis- 
M tresses of the country, but the 
fall tale has not yet been related. Va- 
rious causes have combined to produce 
these distresses, and they have been felt 
ina variety of forms. The point to 
which I wish to confine myself at present 
is, the sufferings of the labouring hus- 
bandmen. I was present a few weeks 
azo at the vestry-meeting of a hamlet, 
at some distance from the town where 
{ reside, and I was much grieved at 
sceing the crowds of poor persons who 
thronged the doors of the church, wait- 
ing for their turn of admission into the 
presence of the principal inhabitants of 
ihe parish assembled to bear their com- 
laints. I went intg the vestry, and 
bad some conversation with a farmer, 
who seemed to take the most active part 
inthe managemeut of the business. He 
was a hard man, and complained to. me 
of the degeneracy of the poor ; observing, 
ihat a few years ago a labouring man 
was proud of supporting himself and his 
family without the assistance of the 
parish; and that one man, then, would 
perform nearly the work of two at the 
present day. I endeavoured to convirice 
him, that the farmers themselves were 
the persons who had destroyed this 
spint of independence in the poor, aud 
had compelled them to have recourse to 
paish relief. Vormerly, a poor man 
could live by his labour, and the food 
Which he was able to procure for himself 
strengthened him for the most laborious 
employment; but, now, the generality 
of farmers have cut off all the little 
privileges and assistances which used to 
be granted to their men. 

When the price of the necessaries of 
life advanced to so alarming a height, 
&s Was the case afew years ago, the 
farmers refused to raise the wages of 
their labourers, alleging the difliculty 
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of reducing them again if the times 
should alter for the better, ‘hey paid 
their men a small sum, and sent them 
to the parish for the remainder, veces 
sary to procure food ter themselves and 
families, ‘This mode of procedare tended 
to destroy the very principle of common 
honesty in the poor, ‘They had been 
used. to consider the labourer as wor 

of his hire ; but now, that they fiad them. 
selves unable to subsist by theix labous, 
they become careless in the discharge 
of it. Besides, they find themselves 
deprived of a variety of privileges that 
they had been accustomed to enjoy ; 
among others, £ shall name the custea 
of giving the men meat and beer before 
they set out on a jourmey with the wag- 
gon; strong beer on many particular 
sorts of service, and always at settling 
on Saturday wight; every dav as much 
smail beer as they could drink; and a 
dinner or supper at harvest ending. 
The deprivation of these old customs 
naturally renders the mon indifferent to 
the interests of their employers ; and, in 
fact, iess able to discharge their accus- 
tomed labour, . 

TL do not mean to affirm, that these 
thinzs have taken place universally ; [ 
have the happiness of knowing some 
farmers who still retain all the good old 
customs, and have, in consequence, the 
best workmen, and their farms are the 
best cultivated ; and, though sneered at 
by some unfecling niggards of the pre- 
sent system, they are as prosperous in 
the world as any of the ss Tle 
hard masters (tor by this name they are 
known among the poor), ‘The majority, 
however, of our cultivators, [ tear, have. 
abridged their men. of every thing that 
could possibly be taken from them; 
and can see them, without emotions of 
compassion, going to the ponds to par- 
take of the water, in common with the 
cattle. Surely such men forget that all 
their property comes from the sweat of 
the brow of their labourers; that there is 
no natural distinction between the mas- 
ter and the servant; that it is God who 
has made them to difler; and that they 
are accountable to him as stewards of 
the property entrusted to them. Ifa 
cood man is merciful to his beast, how 
much more will he be merciful to his 
fillow men, whose lives are spent in 
labouring on his lands for his benefit, 

As to the silly objection that has been 
made against raistug the wages of the 
workmen, on account of the difficulty of 
redticing them, should the times im- 
prove; it scarcely deserves a replys 

What 
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What can be easier than to reduce the 
wages? What are the labourers to do 
to prevent it? They must work ; and, 
indeed, they will always be willing when 
they can live by their labour. 

I fear that a winter of great suffering 
js coming on the poor: as early as the 
20th of this month, no fewer than twenty 
able labourers in husbandry applied for 
work or relief at the vestry-meeting of 
the parish in which I reside. The har- 
vest having been housed so very early, 
and with such unusual dispatch, and 
the crops of barley and oats being gene- 
rally very light, there is no prospect of a 
good supply of labour for the numerous 
husbandmen of every parish. 

Two methods present themselves to 
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prevent this suffering : one is, for ey 
farmer to employ as many men ash, 
can on bis lands; the other is, for the 
members of the legislature to encourage 
emigration, and to supply means of 
going to reside in other countries, to the 
overflowing population of the country, 
When a nation dwells fora lony time 
in peace, and no contagious diseases 
prevail, the inhabitants must eventually 
become too numerous for the soil; and 
the natural remedy, viz. that of allowing 
and promoting emigration, is so obvious, 
that it is almost miraculous, that such a 
measure should have been so long over- 
looked, or resisted, by the members of 
the administration. Y. 
Aug. 28, 1818. 














THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Consisting of Copies of Original Papers in that National Depository. 
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Tobacco prohibited. 
Entertainment of King Charles and 
Queen Mary, at Cambridge, in Lent, 
1630. 
HE 6th.. article thus expressed: 
—* Item, that no tobacco be taken 
in the hall, nor any where else publicly ; 
and that neither at their standinge ia 
the streets nor before the comedye be- 
gin, nor all the tyme there, any rude or 
immodest exclamations be made, nor 
any humming, hawking, whistling, his- 
sing, or laughing be used ; or any stamp- 
ing or knocking, nor any other such 
uncivill, or unschollarlike, or boyish de- 
meanour, upon any occasion; nor that 
any clappinge of handes be had untill the 
plaudite at the end of the comedye; 
except his majestie, the queen, and others 
of the best of qualitic, here do appa- 
rentlie begine the same.” 
Extract from Mr. Tabor’s book, be- 
long® to the University of Cambridge. 
Cole xiii. 288. 
Letter of James I. to Sir Thos, Parry. 
Right, trusty, and well beloved, wee 
greete you heartily. Wee have written 
tu our deare brother, the French king, 
a lettre, off ws” wee sende you the 
coppy, Ww" so soone as you receave, 
with all greate diligence, delyver to 
o aforesaid deare brother. 


And because by the coppy you will 
perceave o" meaning, you shall behave 


yourself in that matter as you shall 
thinke most convenient, and with your 


accustomed discretion, in the ende that 
the Baron du ‘Tour, who is here, may 


be contynued ambassad’ ordinary with 
us still. 

Tell the king that De Beaumont, 
whom he intendeth to establishe resident 
with us, hathe showed himself so cu- 
rious, and made o* counscll so jealous 
of him, as withoute greate prejudice 
to of service, and too open demonstra- 
tion of contempt of their advise, wee 
cannot accept of him as ambassador. 
In effect, we neyther doubte of the said 
de Beaumont his fidelity, nor of the 
sincerity of that friendship which o° afore- 
said brother hathe hitherto professed 
unto us. And so recommending this 
mater to your care, wee bid you heartily 
farewell. 

At Burleigh ; April 25, 1603. 

Cottonian MSS. Caligula, E. x. 
Inscription on a Monument in Iselham 
Church. 

He¥e under lyeth a worthye squyre, that 
Richard Payton hyght, 

An honest gentylman, and thyrd sonne to 
Robert Payton, knyght ; 

In Gray’s Inn student of the lawe, wheare 
he a reader was ; ; 

He feared God, and loved hys word; ia 
truth his lyfe did passe ; 

In practysing of justice : Love was all his 
whole delight ; 

He never wronged any one, to whome le 
might doe right. ; 

Whom he esteemed an honest friende, 
whom he might stand insteade, 

He never left to do hym good, with worde, 
with purse, and deede. 

For tenne yeares space he married was 
unto a faythful wyfe, By 
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nts named Marye Hyde, they lyved 
7 Pr seveyde of stryfe. ‘ical - 
arth hym bare twyce twentie yeares, 
-_ and Jertuouslye he lyved, 
A godlye lyfe he did embrace, and vertu- 


ouslye he dyed. 
Anno 


Domini, 
1574. 
The thyrtieth daye of Apryl, yeares se- 
ventye and foure, 
A thousand fyve hundred being put to it 


more. 7 
Cole, 48, 48. 
Picture of Antichrist. 

Archbishop Usher, who was a warm 
autagonist against Popery in every 
shape, was engaged to prove the Pope 
tw be Antichrist: to help forward this 
disquisition, Sir Henry Spelman, in 1621, 
lent his helping hand, acquainting him 
with a picture of Antichrist in one of 
the painted glass windows of Bury 
Abbey; a print of which, for the deluci- 
dation of this most important affair, as 
it was judged at that time, was then 
preparing,—as it seems by Sir Henry’s 
letter to that primate, in Paris’s life of 
him, page 78, among the letters: but 
whether it ever was engraved or not I 
ain ignorant. Cole 45, 26. 
Letter of Philip Melancton, to Chris- 

topher Morit, Ambassador to the most 

noble King of England. 

Iharde thé reasonyng diligently and 
like a lernyd man of many other things, 
butt especially of the é aliasticall power, 
aud I will spek as I think; thy quyck- 
ness and singular wisedome, and ... . 
in thy disputac ons, and thy facilitye in 
openyng of thyngs pleased me _ verie 
myche. And for because thou dost 
sheefly contend with me of that cownscll 
which 1 dyd send to the French men, 
first I will declare whatt my mynde is 
ui thatt, and what I do call the é alias- 
call power, all be it-thou- thyself when 
thou shalt read that wryting wylt 
pceyve playnly throughout my mean- 
iuge, and purpose therein. 

When I name the €aliastical power, 
T mean not principally the primacye of 
the bishop of Rome, butt I spek gene- 
tally of the authorite of bishopps, and 
chiefly I mean this discipline, bycause 
there be certayn bishoppes the which 
viveth to ordayne prists, the which 
should exercyse the ealiastical juge- 
ments, aud consider the doctrine; this 
‘ccustomyd form I wold gladly have 
Contynyd in evry nation, for, of truth, it 
is Necessary that ther should be certayn 
> Supintendents, of whom the prists 

*Y be ordyned; and I think thatt it 


nether pleaseth thee, ncythcr any other 
beying incorrupted, thatt the ccrtayn 
forme of ord yning of prists should be 
abolysshed in the church, other thatt it 
should be pmittyed to any layeman 
or other private psons to ordne prists 
after ther own private mynde. 

Paulus commissioned Titus to ordin 
prists; and to Timothe he sayth, putt 
thy hands upon no man hastily; and, 
therfore, he willed as well the exami- 
nation as power to ordne to bee in the 
bishoppes, he willing not prists to be 
ord ned without cxamination, and this 
examination he hath comitted to the 
bishoppes, to whom it apperteyneth to 
hold stedfastly the doctrine of Christ; 
and, therfore, this hath been observed 
ever since the beginnyng in the church, 
thatt the bishoppes shuld be both judge 
of them that shuld be ordeyned, and 
also ord ne them, and this witnessetb, as 
well Paulus as the decrees of the most 
auncient cownsells ; for the cownsell of 
Nicene doth playnly expresse the forme 
of ordyninge ; neither I see any cause 
wherfore it should be lawfull to chaunge 
this custom of the church, if the bi- 
shoppes will ord“ne good teachers, thatt 
is to say, if the bishoppes be not enne- 
myes to the gospel, if they murdre nott 
the good teachers, and if they will not 
co mit the rule of the church to corrupt 
teachers. 

1 thynk nott that the most noble kyng 
entendeth to abolyshe the ¢aliasticall 
policic of the bishoppes in England, and 
I perceyve that thou art well lernyed 
and exerciseed in the lawes, and this 
chiefly apperteyeth to a well lernyd 
lawer to allowe and have in veneracion 
the ordinainge power. And ther be 
dyvers urgent causes, the which both 
thou p ceyvest thyself, and allso I partly 
declared in our conv ation, together for 
the which I do thynk thatt ordinarye 
authorities not to bee taken away lightly. 

This is my sentence, in thatt my 
French counsell; I speke chiefly of the 
bishoppes and of ordeyninge; I speak 
not principally of the primacye of the 
bishop of Rome, although I have allowed 
it for our bishoppes as conjoyned with 
the bisshop of Rome. 

Secondarily:—In my cownsell ther is 
clerly addyd a condition. If the bi- 
shoppes and the pope be not adversaryes 
to the gospel they ar to be obeyd, but 
to this tyme they do exercise horrible 
cruelties, and they mayntain develishe 
modes of worshipping God, the w‘* as 
long as they doo will have juste cause 


to go from them, as S. Paule — 
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# any man teach any other gospel let 
him be excocate; doubieless, this is a 
nue tirannye in the charche, to mardre 
good men and pristes, by cansé they 
maryc, or for any other of those articics 
w" we proiesse, 

Thirdly:—1 have sayd often tymes 
thatt the primacye of the bishoppe of 
Rome is only by the lawe of man, and 
therefore the € atiastivall policye, thatt is 
to say, the authorite of the bishoppes, in 
the est and other places, bath byn 
wont the authorite of the bishopp of 
Rome, but it apperteyneth nothing to 
my judcement what the prynces will 
give to the bishop of Rome. IT under- 
stand thatt the most noble kKyng of Mn- 
gland hath suffred many great contume- 
yes of Clement, the bishopp of Rome; 
now iff bishoppes will wax tirantes, and 
ordre kynges coutumetiouslye, ther rule 
ean nott continewe, seeinge they have 
it onlye by the gratiance of kynges. 

Fourthly:—Bycause I peeyve cer- 
tayn articles nott only to be coyned 
abrode or mangted, taken owte of ny 
cownsell, butt allso other seyings thatt 
never Was of myn, I have given thee a 
hole copye of my cownsell seut into 
Prannec, consigned with my hande. 
tf Langres or any other may have found 
any copye which differeth in any sen- 
teuce from this copye, I am grevously 
wronged; and I affirm openty, thatt it 
is Dott my wrytinge if ther bee any such 
that varyeth from this copye. And I 
have many records, well lernyd men 
and good men, att Argentyne and 
Basyle. TP dvd write to the French men, 
bevng desired therunto, and T dyd nott 
wryte so that my deliberations shald 
have byu divulged: butt 7 added, ad- 
vyeedly, thatt I desived thatt more 
lernyd men myght comne torether of 
those matiers, and whatt myght have 
been desired or wrytten more honestely, 
Aud the weyghtiness of those thinges 
shald not only move us private men to 
elesire some juste deliberation, but much 
more the great princes and bishopps ; 
that they should provyde the chureh to 
be secn unto, and for this cause IT de- 
syred the Kyng should rather provyde 
a cousultation of those thynges, for 
although ther bee a synod of bishoppes, 
yet ther shall not be ther anv free deli- 
beration, butt the hishoppe of Rome 
will have a synod for this purpose to 
stablish his own power, and to oppress 
all such articles of true doctrine which 
apperith to dimipish or decay his lord- 
lyues, or authoritie in any poynt, 
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If the French men wil 
agaynst us, (as I fear they Will.) it shay 
be for ne good purpose, butt for to hare 
occasions of busyness so wyd in Ge. 
manye, thatt Cesar may be intangled jp 
the warres of Germanye. 

I wolde very gladiye the most noble 
King of England shold deliberately 
think upon fhe reformation of the abuses 
of the church, whose authorite shall be 
miche esteemyd in other nations; and, 
of truth, the highest princes owet) 
this care to the church, as the Scripture 
chiefly comanded prynces to sett forth 
the glorye of God accordyng to this, 
And now ye kynges understand yon, 
be you lernyd that jnge the world, and 
the prynces can gyve God nowe mote 
thankfal worshipping, that if they bring 
to pass that the gospel be sincerly 
tanght, and men invited and accus- 
toinyd to goodiiess, as the psame saith, 
I will confesse thee in the great con- 
greration. 

And specially this thyng shall be 
worthy thatt most noble Kyng of En- 
gland, which excelleth all other kynges 
in knolege and lernyng, and therefore he 
may juge of doctrine the more easily 
and more certeyaly; and, therefore, I 
pray Christe thatt he will govern his 
mynude both to the glorifynge of the 
name of God, and also the help of the 
universall church. 

Thou shalt diligently commend me 
to that most noble kynge, and of that 
French journey thou shalt say this, 
—that I was for none other cause, butt 
only by cause it was wrytert oute of 
Vraunce to’ me, that this my metinge 
was dvsyred for the instigation of that 
. 2. Which was used in Fraunce. 

T commend Alexander Alesius, which 
I truste is by this tyme come into En- 
elande, and hath showed the most noble 
kyng an example of the. ..... He 
is a good man and well lernyd, and 
worthye to be lovyngly receveid, em- 
brasyd. Farewell, in the towne of 
Turinge, the 4th day of October, the 
yer of ou" Lord 1535. 

Lansdown ; vol. 1. 
Building of Churches. 

When did any of our historians £0 
a-bi gging into Germany » or did we 
ever send briefs to bnild up our churches 
here into that country ? If we had evet 
been such fuois, it would bave been 
proved pon us, that we were So by 
onty being langhed at for doing 50 
Yet such dapes are we to Calvin ai 


Luther, that we have pensioned elf 
’ ¢ have | preach¢Ts, 
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reachers, and called them here to do 
the mischief that some of our own Wise 
heads seemed sufficiently qualified to 
do, without their assistance ; and, to this 
dav, are send ins our money abroad to 
build churches, mM Prussia, Nloldavia, 
and the Lord knows where, when many 
of our own can hardly stand.—Note to 
Epistola Bucert ad Marchionem Nor- 
. —MSS. in Benett Col- 
thamptonenseM.— LSS. 2 
lege Library. ; Cole, vol, 41. 
Corporation of Cambridge Journal of 
Expenses. 
July 200.—Sent Godfrey to Lon- s. d. 
dou, with a letter to Sir Chiis- 

topher Hatton, when he spent 

of himself and horse ee+e++++ VIE 
Item.—-His horshyer seeseesers vi viil 

His payneS+ereeereeeee Hh 1 
Item.—Sent to Sir Christopher 

Hatton to Stanton, 26 July, a 

dish of fishe, Coste «++eeesees XV — 
ii pyke, carpe i. tenche 1. ell i. 

perches vi. and poules il. 

Mr. Himnon was by. 
item, 25 July.—Gave to the — 
king’s trumpeters not to playe uo vi 
(I being then deputy for Mr. 

Brakir.) 

Item.—For two pykes at Myd- 

somer assizes, for the judges-» xx — 
The beginning of Sept. 1616, 

Godfrey went to London to 

Sir Christopher Hatton, to 

know iff the king’s cominge to 

his house did hold, which did 

not; he spent of his horse and 

SCI eoccccccccecessecccsce Wi ii 
To Pattyson for horsehyer «+++ iv — 
To Godfrey for his paynes «+++ iii — 
lie brought Sir Christopher's 

letter, signifying that he was 

svke, wherein he gave us an- 

swere, and so we saved much 

money, which otherwise we 

should have spent in going upp. 

To Mr. Aunger for drawing a 
petition to Lord Knowles-+..-+ vo —~ 
Book of Orders for the Government of 
ihe free Burgesses of Cambridge, in 
1609-11, &e, 
Cole 48, 40. 
Regulations for selling Wines, §c. 

* Por avoydinge of much ill rule and 
evinon resorte of mysruled persons, used 
aud frequented in many tavernes of 
late newlie sett up, in verie great nom- 
bre, in backe lanes, corners, and sus- 
picious places within the citie of London, 
and in dyvers other towns and villages 
= this realm. Ee it enacted, &e. 

lat ho person, &e. after St. Mich. shall 
aes by retayle; that is, by the gallon, 
sea measure of greater or lesse 
e le, any wines, called Gascoigne, 
Monthty Mac, No, 317. 
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Guyon, or French wines, but after the 
rate of Sd. the gallon, at the moste; 
nor any Rochelle wines for more than 
4d. do.; nor any other wine at greaterx 
price than a shilling the gallon, on paine 
of forfeiting fur every offence 5 pounds, 
And that no person, excepte he may 
dispende in Jandes, &e. or other yerelie 
profit ccrtayac, the sum of 100 mares, 
or be worth, of his own proper gcodes 
and cattels 1000 marcs, or shall be the 
sonue of a duke, marques, erle, viscount, 
or baron, of this realime, shall have or 
Kepe in his howse or custodie any pecce 
or vesscl of the said wines, about the 
quantitic of 10 gallons, te the extente 
to speude or drink the same in his or 
their howse, Kc. on forfeiture of 102. for 
everie such offence. And also that no 
person shall open any taverne or sell 
the above wines in any place but in 
cities, townes corporate, boroughs, post 
townes, or market townes; or in the 
townes of Gravesende, Settingbourne, 
Tuxforde, and Baggshot, on forfeyture 
of 10. by the daye; and ail persons 
allowed to sell, &c. shall be nominated, 
&e. by the head officers, &c. of corporate 
towics, or the moste parte of the justices 
of the peace in such shires, &c. for other 


places, and have Licences under seale, 


&c. And the No. of tavernes, or wine 
cellers, to be kepte in the several cities 
limited hereby; ian London, to no more 
than 40 ata time; in Yorke, 8; in Nor- 
wich, 4; in Westminster, 3 ; in Bristol 6; 
in Lincolne, 3; in Kingston-upon- 
Hull, 4; Shrewsburie, 3; Exeter, 4; 
Salisberrie, 3; Gloucester, 4; West 
Chester, 4; Uereford Este, 3; Wor- 
eester, 3; Southampton, 3; Canter- 
bury, 4; Ippeswiche, 3; Winchester, 3; 
Oxford, 3; Cambridge, 4; Colchester, 3; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4; upon payne 
that everie person granting such licence, 
‘except as above limited, forfeit 51. The 
management of this businesse, with all 
fines, &c. arising therctrom, put under 
the direction of court leets, sherifs, 
turns, &e. Le Roy le veult. Me Rotulo 
Parliamenti inchoati apud Westmonas- 
terium, 1 Mar. A* Regni 6 7” et 
thidem continuati usq. ad Dissolutionem 
ejusdem ultimo Die Mensis padict in 
Domo Convers. London.’—From Mr. 
Hare's collections. 

Note.—The above are all the names 
of places here enumerated, but there 
must be more in the original act; 
onlic quere, how happens it that Tux- 
ford, &c. are omitted in this enumera- 
tion ?—Cole xlii. 329. 
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TRIUMPHS OF PRIESTCRAFT. 


[The following account of the sacrifice of 
a Hindoo woman on the funeral pile of 
her husband, is an extract of a letter 
from Mrs. S. T. Newton, a resident in 
Calcutta to her friends at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, United States.] 

Caleutia, June 18,1817. 
if OPEN my letier, my dearest tricnds, 
io tell you T have witnessed one of 
the most extraordinary and horrid scenes 
ever performed by human beings ; 
namely, the sell-immolation of a woman 
on the funeral pile of her husband. 
Yesterday morning at seven o’clock 
this woman was brought jaa palanquin 
to the place of sacrifice. Hi ts en the 
banks of the Ganges, only two miles 
from Calentta. Ller husband had been 
previously brought to the river to expire. 
His disorder was hydrephobia—(think of 
the agony this must have occasioned 
him.) fie had now been dead twenty- 
four hours, and no person could prevail 
on the wife to save herself. She had 
three children, whom she committed to 
the care of her mother. 
ealled to be undertaker, wes prepariag 
the pile. It was composed of bamboo, 
firewood, oils, rosin, and a kiad of fiax, 
aliogether very combustible. It was 
elevated above the ground, i should say, 
tventy inches, aad supported by strom 
stakes. ‘The dead bedy was Iving on: 
rude couch, very near, covered with wt 
whiie cloth. The oldest child, a boy of 


. 
ee 


scven years, Who was vo light the pile, 
Was standing near the corpse. The 
woman sat perleetiy ummoved during all 
the preparation, apparently at prayer, 
and counting a string of beads which she 


beld in her hand. She was just thirty 
years old: her husbaad twenty-seven 
years older. . 
The government threw everv obstacle 
in the way of this procedure. "Phey are 
Hot sWong enough to resort to violent 
nmeeasures to preven 


this abominable 
custom. Nothine but on; 
abolishit.and & do not & 


7a A 


relicion ean 
eheve there isa 
aiugle particie of Christianitv in’ the 
breast ofa single native inal! India. 
These obstecies delayed the ecremony 
until five o'clock, when the permit from 
one of the chief judges arrived, Police. 
offieers were siatioued to prevent any 
thing like compulsion, and to secure (he 
Woman at the last moment if she should 
desire it. ‘The corpse Was now plac ‘d 
onthe ground inan upright postare, and 


eicun linen crossed round the head aud 
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about the waist. Holy water was throw, 
over it by the chi!d, and afterwards oil by 
the brahmins. Tt was then placed upoy 
the pile, upon the left side. "Phe womay 
now left the palanquin, walked into the 
river, supported by her brothers, why 

were agitated and required more sy 
port than herself. She was divested of 
all her ornaments : her hair hanging dis. 
hevelled about her face, which expressed 
pertect resignation. Her forchead and 
fect were stained with a deep red, She 
bathed in the river and drank a little 
water, which was the oniy nourishment 
she received afier her husband’s death, 
An cath was administered by the at- 
tending brabmins, which is done by put- 
ting the hand in holy waterand repeating 
from the Shaster afew dines. This oath 
was given seven times, I forgot to say 
the child received an oath betore the 
corpse Wasremoved. The brothers also 
prayed over the body and sprinkled 
themselves with consecrated water. She 
then adjusted her own dress, which con- 
sisted of long clothes wrapped round her 
form and partly over her head, but not so 
as to conceal her face. She had in her 
hand a little box, containing parting 
cifts, which she presented to her brothers 
and to the brahmins with the greatest 
composure. Red strings were then 
fastened round her wrists—her child now 
put alittle rice in her mouth, which was 
the last thing she received. She raised 
her eyes to ifcaven several times during 
he river ceremonics, which occupied 
ten or twenty minutes, She took no 
notice of her child; having taken leave 
of her female friends and ebildren earls 
inthe morning. A little emp of conse- 
erated rice was placed by the child at the 
head of the corpse. She now walked fe 
the pile, and bent with lowly reverence 
over the feet of her husband; ten, 
nnaided, she passed three times arethe 
ihe pile. She now seemed excited by 
cathnsiasm: some said of a religions 
nature, others by affection for the deac. 
I do not preterd to say what rsotive 
actaaied her; but she stepped upon 16 
pile with apparent delight, unassisted by 
any one, and threw herseif by the side of 
the body, clasping bis neck with her 
arm. ‘The corpse was in the most 
horrid putrid state. She put her face 
close to his; a cord was slightly passed 
over both ; light faggots and straw, with 
some combustible rosin, were then put 
on the pile, and a strong bamboo pole 
confined the whole: all this was done by 
4 her 























‘ath, 
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sor brothers. The child then applied 
the fire to the head of the pile which was 
to consume both parents. The whole 
was instantly on fire. ‘The multitude 
xited; bnt not a groan was heard from 
the pile. EF hope and trust this poor 
victim expired immediately. She un- 
doubtedly did, without one struggle. 
Her feet and arms were not confined ; 
and. after the straw and faggots were 
hurnt, we saw them in the same position 
she had placed them. | 

This was a voluntary act. She was 
resigned, self-collected, and perfectly 
herself, Such fortitude, such magnani- 
mity, such resolution, devoted affection, 
religious zeal, and mad delusion, com- 
bined, I had not conceived of, and [ 
hope never to witness again. Hun- 
dreds witnessed this scene. Some ad- 
mired the heroism of the woman-—some 
were ready to tear the brahmins to 
pieces—for myself, 1 was absolutely 
siupified with pity and horror at this 
dreadful immolation. I am grieved to 
say, this is not an uncommon instance. 

T believe I have given you all the par- 
ticulars, put them in a better form,tand 
tell this almost ineredible story to some 
ot my friends. ‘There were present 
about forty Americans and a few En- 
clish, I do not know the number of 
natives, but may safely say many 
hundreds. 

Yesterday was also one of the feasts 
af Jugeernaut. Tu returning home, we 
passed throngh a street, two miles in 
length, entirely filled with temples, con- 
secrated to that god, drawn by worship- 
ping thousands, and myriads striving for 
that honour; they were offering gold, 
fruits, and the most beautiful flowers, 
to the different idols placed within these 
tempies. The air was peifumed with 
the most precious odours. ‘The bouse- 
tops were covered with people dressed 
a the most expensive and fantastic 
manner, and children covered with 
Jewels. Bands of native music pre- 
ceded and followed each temple, making 
the most discordant sounds. People 
Who had nothing to cive, screamed and 
prostrated themselves besore the innu- 
merable idols that were standing in the 
‘treets. ‘The horses were stopped 
twenty times at least by the crowds 
gathering to offer sacrifices to these 
mazes, Guards were placed in all 
directions to keep order, 

+ can give you no idea of this coun- 
ty—L am awe-struck, but feel no incli- 
‘tion to worship, J thank God we are 
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not Hindoos—and for all his mercies 
praise him. 
<i - 

ORIGINAL LETTER FROM CORTEZ TO 
THE KING OF SPAIN, ON THE CONQUEST 
OF MEXICO, 

(Continued from page 431.) 

I acknowledge to your majesty that 
our fears were great on finding ourselves 
in the midst of an unknown country, 
surrounded by innumerable enemies, 
and without hope of assistance. Several 
times have E overheard parties of my sol- 
diers compare me to Peter the Collier, 
who knew well enough where he was, 
but could not find the way to get out. 
Others considered me as a fool or a mad- 
man, whose schemes ought not to be en- 
couraged, but that on the contrary it 
was absolutely necessary to quit me if I 
would not consent to accompany them 
and retarn by the shortest road. ‘They 
even went so far as several times to press 
m2toreturn, and [ had great difficulty 
in persuading them to remain, by repre- 
senting to them that their services and 
their lives were due to your Majesty; 
that the present object was to acquire 
for their sovereign the most important 
country in the world; that no Spaniard 
had ever yet incurred the disgrace of 
ceserting his standard in so cowardly a 
manner ; that farther, as good Christians 
it was their duty to fight the enemies of 
our holy faith, and by that means to 
merit a splendid recompense in the other 
worid; and in this a degree of, glory 
never before attained by any of the hu- 
man race. I observed that God had 
manifestly fought for us, and that to him 
nothing was impossible, which was ap- 
parent in our victories, in which so many 
of our enemies had been destroyed, 
without the loss of a single man on our 
part. FE promised them your Majesty’s 
favour if they continued faithful, and 
threatened them with the whole weight 
of your displeasure, ii ease of their dis- 
obedience and defection. By such re- 
inonstrances, and the allowance of a 
small advance of pay, I at length sue- 
cecded in restoring their courage and 
confidence, and have now brought them 
to do all that TF could wish. 

At ten the ext morning, Sintegal, the 
captain general, accompanied by fifty of 
the nobles, came to request me, in behalf 
of Magicatzin, governor-general of the 
republic, to receive them as subjects of 
your Majesty, and to grant them my 
friendship and forgiveness, for having 
attacked us, through ignorance of whe 
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we were. They observed that never 
having bad a master, but living from 
time immemorial in a state of independ- 
ence, free from the domination of Monte- 
guma and bis ancestors, who had sub- 
dued the whole world besides, and pre- 
terring toa state of vassalaze the priva- 
dions of the most necessary articles, such 
as salt and cotton, which were not pro- 
duced in their country, they had thought 
it their duty to defend their liberty by 
all possible meatus ; but since they per- 
ecived that neither their numbers, strata- 
gems, nor exertions, could avail, they 
esteemed submission preferable to death, 
aud the destruction of their families and 
habitations. 

I replied, that they lad themselves 
been the cause of their own misfortunes ; 
that L had come among them as a friend 
ou the recommendation of the Zam- 
pouilans, and had sent them deputies to 
inform them of my intentions, and the 
pleasure it would give me to cullivate 
heir tricndshbip; that they had in the first 
place attacked me unexpectedly, whilst 
I was on my way in perfect security ; 
that they had afterwards endeavoured to 
deceive me by pretended repentance 
and false protestations ; whilst at the 
same time they were making prepara- 
tious to attack me anew when I ex- 
pected it the Teast. In short, I re- 
proached them with ,all the plots and 
tireacheries which they had endeavoured 
to execute, IT however accepted their 
submission, and the offer which they 
saade me of their persons and property, 
since Which they have not deceived me 
in a single instance, and I trust that 
hereafter they will prove good and faith- 
inl subjects, 

f remaimed six or seven days in my 
camp Without quitting it, as 1 thouglit 
it not prudent to confide ta people who 
had so frequi tly deecived me. They, 
however, requested me so earnestly to 
visit ‘Pascalteca, where their caciques 
lived, that at length T yielded aud pro- 
ceeded to that capital which was about 
six leagues from my camp. [was sur- 
prised atits size and magnificence. It 
is longer and stronger than Grenada, 
contains as many and as handsome buijd- 
ings, aud is much more populous than 
that city at the time of its ¢ mquest, It 
is also much better supplied with corn, 
poultry, game, tresh water fish, pulse, 


and other excellent vegetables. There 


are in the market cach day thirty thou- 
sand persons, including buyers and sel- 
Jers, without reckoulng the merchants 
and petty dealers dispersed over the 
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city. In this market may be bough 
every necessary of life, cluthes, shoes 
feathers of all kinds, ornaments of vald 
and silver, as well wrought as in ally 
part of the world; various Kinds of earth. 
enware of a superior quality to that of 
Spain, wood, coal, herbs, and medicinal 
plants. Here ave houses forbaths, and 
places for washing and shearing goats: 
in short, this city exhibits great regu. 
larity, and has a good police; the inhabi- 
tants are peculiarly beat, and far superior 
to the most industrious of the Africans. 
Che territoiy of this republic is about 
cighty leagues in circumference; it 
abounds with fine valleys, ina high state 
of cultivation, for no part of the ground 
is perinitted to lic untilled. In its con- 
stitution it resembles those of Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, as there is no chief 
invested with the supreme authority, 
Most of the caciques reside in the city; 
the labouring peasants are their vassals; 
they are nevertheless allowed to possess 
land in greater or less quantities. In 
time of war they all assemble, and the 
captain general arranges his plan for the 
campaign. Their government is con- 
ducted on the principles of justice, and 
they punish those who are convicted of 
cries; for, ona complaint which I mace 
to Magiscatzin, the governor, of an 
Indian having stolen some gold from a 
Spaniard, a search was immediately 
instituted, aud the thief, together with 
the article stolen, taken and brought to 
me, that ! might determine his punisl- 
ment. I thanked them for their vig 
lance, but told them that [ did not wish 
to execute justice upon their subjects in 
their own country, bet preferred that 
the offender should be punished by their 
own jaws. They were pleased with this 
mark of respect, ard ordered the crim: 
nal to be conducted juto the great 
market by the public criev, who there 
proclaimed his crime. After havitg 
done this he ascended a sort of staze, 
icaving the criminal at the foot, from 
whence he again recapituiated his 
offenee, whe. the spectators immedi- 
ately dispatched him with clubs. 
Fiom the most accurate informaticn, 
this province contains about five huv- 
dred thousand tihabitants, who are per 
feetly submissive to your Majesty's rule, 
as well as those of another small pro- 
vince adjoining it, called Guajozinze, 
Which ia its constitution resembles that 
of Tascalteca. : 
Whilst I was yet at war with the 
Indians of Tascalieca, six cacigues ¢! 
high consideration, vassals of a 
mim, 
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vima, wilh a suite of two hundred per- 
cous at least, came in his mame to ac- 
Lnowledge themselves your Majesty's 
siviects and) to claim my friendship. 
They desired me to fix the tribute I 
wished them to pay, im gold, silver, 
precious stones, slaves, and pieces of 
votton, assuring me that To might dis- 
pose as I pleased of all that they pos- 
sessed, provided that T would not enter 
their territories, Which were barren, and 
were, they were sorry to inform me, I 
should run great hazards and experience 
every kind of distress. ‘These ambas- 
sadors were with me almost the whole 
of the time during the war with the 
Tascaltecans, and saw what the Spa- 
niards were capable of performing ; they 
were also present when T granted peace 
to the people of that provinee, and wit- 
nessed the offers of the principal caci- 
ques. I perceived that they were not 
pleased with our reconciliation, | and 
employed every method to cinbroil us, 
and inspire me with distrust.  ‘Phey 
told me that those caciques were rogues 
and traitors, who only sought to appease 
me in order to betray me with less 
danger. On the other side the Tascal- 
tecans cautioned me to be on my guard 
against these subjects of Moutezuma, 
who had subjugated the country entirely 
by the means of craft and treachery. 
This discord and mutual enmity ap- 
peared favourable to my plan of sub- 
duing them both, and T accepted as a 
favourable omen that passage of Scrip- 
ture which says, “A kingdom divided 
against itself shall be brought to ruin.” 
I dissembled with both, thanked them 
for their advice, and always manifested 
the utmost confidence in each, whenever 
they spoke to me. 

Alter having been twent y-one days at 
Tascalteca, the ambassadors of Monte- 
zuma urged me to go to Cholula, which 
Was six leagues distant, to learn the 
determination of their monarch, from 
some new envoys, and to be in a more 
convenicnt situation to negociate with 
lim. I promised to vo with them, and 
lad even appointed the day, when the 
Caciques of ‘fascaiteca hearing of my 
intention, came to me, and with much 
solicitude conjured me not to go, for 
thata plot was formed to destroy meand 
My companicas. They said that Monte- 
auiaa had collected fifty thousand sol- 
tiers at Cholula, who had shut up the 
former road and opened a new one, 
met they had filled with holes, ent 
wth 1 poited stakes, in order to 

“Toy or fame the horses. That they 
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had also barricadoed many of the streets, 
and had collected great quantities of 
stones on the tops of the houses, in order 
to throw them upon us when we had 
entered the city. To confirm’ these 
assertions, they observed that the 
caciques of that city, though at so smalf 
a distance, had never been to see me, 
whilst I had received visits from those 
of Guacincango, which was much farther, 
and advised me to send for them, 
assuring me that they would refuse to 
come. I sincerely thanked them, and 
desired them to procure me messengers 
to send to these caciques, to come to 
‘Tascalteca. ‘They did as I desired 
them, and [ dispatched the messengers 
to Cholula, with an invitation to the 
caciques to visit me; acquainting them 
with my reasons for coming among 
them, and your Majesty’s intentions. 
My envoys returned with two or three 
of the inbabitants, who tiformed me 
that their caciques were sick, and had 
sent them to know what wanted. The 
Tasealtecans told me that this was a 
contemptuous answer, that these depu- 
ties were of the lowest order of the 
people. and that L ought by no means to 
set ont until the ecaciques themselves 
should come to request me. fu conse- 
quence of this information, T tuld the 
inessengers that it was not to such men 
as them that I should communicate your 
Majesty’s orders; that their caciques 
themselves would be too highly honoured 
in being made acquainted with them; 
and that if, in three days, they did not 
appear to receive them, and submit 
themselves, I would come and attack 
them as rebels, and treat them with the 
greatest rigour; whereas 1 would treat 
them with kindness if they fulfilled their 
duty. 

The next day almost all the caciqnes 
came, and said that their reason tor not 
visiting me sooner was, that I was among 
their enemies, in whose territory they 
did not consider themselvessceure, That 
they had no doubt of their enemies 
having endeavoured by false insinuations 
to prejudice me against them; but thet, 
when I came to théir city, L should he 
convinced of their fidelity and of the 
falsehood of such suggestions ; that they 
submitted themselves to your Majesty, 
and from that time should consider 
themselves as your subjects; that they 
would always continue so to be, and in 
every thing conform themselves to the 
orders which you should be pleased to 
signify to them. ; 

I resolved to go to Cholula with these 
caciques, 
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‘aciques im order to bei a more favour- 
alle situation for pursuing my designs 
upon “dortezuma, and lest a refusal 
id discover any timidity. 

lfocans were very sorry to 
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‘bbe ‘Vascalt ; ; 
adopt this resolution. ‘They 
repeatcdivassared me that their enemies 
were deceiving me, and that, as they had 
submitted to vour Viayesty, it was their 
duty to aid mie, and share in my dangers. 
L desired tiem not to go with me, as it 
would not be necessary: bul my remon- 
rose? tor more 

hvidrod thousand effeetive men 
accompanied me within two leagues of 
the city, where with much dificulty, by 
Bitreatics and commands, L at length 
prevaliod ou them toretum; except five 
or six tuousand who esntinned with me, 
ied at this distance, and passed the 

hy the side of a rivulet, in order 
tu dismiss the greater part of this multi- 
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tude, who T was fearful would comm: 
seme disorders, ) 


t 
as well as to ayyii 


entering the city by night. The bext 


day the inhubitauts came to meet bie 

with trumpets and timbrels, and tie 
priests of the several temples, clothed iy 
their Gresses of ceremony and singine 
tu this manner they conducted us to very 
caod quarters, Where we were well ac 
commodated, and supplied with pro- 
Visions, though in a very moderate quan 
tiiv. On the way [noticed some of the 
indications of treachery, which the Tas- 
‘aliecans had mentioned, I perceived 
that the great road was shut up, that 
another was opened, which were full of 
loles, that many of the strects were 
barricadoed, and that there were scites 
of stones, on the roofs of the houses, 
which determised me to keep strictly on 
my guard, 

(To be resumed in a future Number.) 
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I sce you pensive rise, and silent stand, 
Each man with brimful bumper in his hand, 
To drink my mem’ry, and my deathless fame, 
And honour pay to my immortal name. 
- . ? 
*Tis done,—sit down, and let the glass ge 
round, oo 
Let wine elate, where love and friend:hip’s 
found, 
a 
SUPERSTITION: 
AN ODE. 
Inscribed to the Earl of Donoughinore. 
By W. DUC 
hk APT into ages past, the Muse, 
Av Triumphant over fate and timt, 
With independent voice pursues 
Crimes sanctified in every clime. 
Bold in the cause of Truth, she tears 
The mystic veil that Falschood wears» 
And sirips the sorce’ress of her ast; 
Friend to no sect. the bard disdains 


KETT, of Parts. 
. 


The sordid buon that baseness gains, _ 
And lays at Virtue’s shrine the incense ot ihe 
heart, 
° .. 


hou imo of fraud, with double faces _ 
Whose teatures war and peace procialm. 
Thou demon, iruit of dubious race, 
That giv’st to crime fair Virtue’s 
In thee the passions take their turas,— 
Now Love inspires, now Fury burns» 
Now urg’d by impious, biood-stain’d Zeal 5 
In thee cach wide extreme we find, 
That raises or degrades the mind,— 
In either hand thou hold’st the olive and the 
steel! 


name 


Come, Superstition, stand confess’d, 
And in these lines thy features see 5 
These lines with force, but truth express dy 
The colours and the theme agree! 
Come, and behold thy weetul deeds ; 
See at each vein how Nature bleeds: 


No tie, no law, {som death can save! 
Pierc’d 
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Picre’d by the son the father diess 
The son the father’s victim lies, 
And in the mother’s womb the infant finds a 
grave | 
What woeful cries the desert rend ? 
What thousands fall untimely slain? 
Tyrant! the reeking Sword suspend, 
‘s murder’d nation heaps the plain } 
Ah! say, why dying millions bleed, 
What crime could prompt so foul a deed? 
What guilt provok’d the skies? 
‘Tis Superstition arms the hand, 
And scatters death o’er all the land ; 
Tis Amran’s cruel son, th’ affrighted desert 
cries. 
Fierce as a comet, pois’ning day, 
To vex the earth the monster flew, 
War, Discord, Death, led on the way, 
Hell’s progeny, a horrid crew! 
First Discord, deaf to Mercy’s crie<y 
Her arm th’ almighty throve defies, 
lied with the blood of brothers slain ; 
Next War, in sanguine robe appears, 
Moher of sorrows and of tears ! 
And, brandishing his dart, Death clos’d the 
hideous train ! 


How trace the mischief in her flight? 
Come, Muse, on bolder pinion soar ; 
The eagle shoots thro’ fields of light, 
And darts on Ocean’s farthest shore! 
Now borne on wings of fire they fly, 
Wild as the storm that tears the sky, 
And blasts and withers with its breath ¢ 
The sun a veil of darkness wears, 
The guardian spirits quit their spheres, 
And Nature cries aloud, ** Woe to the sons of 
Earth! 


Where Tiber pours his classic urn, 
And bathes with pride the Latian shore, 
The fiends of hell impatient turn, 
And o’er the eternal city soar. 
There Chiorus’ son the cross display’d, 
With prostrate millions round him laid, 
Fit instrument of crime they find: 
Then, mad with savage joy, they shed 
Each noxious influence o’er his head, 
And turn the tyrant loose, to persecute 
mankind, 


Around those fanes, by Virtue rais’d, _ 
... vhere Love’s exstatic transports rung, 
Sere Friendshiv’s purest incense blaz’d, 

And ev’ry lyre to joy was strung: 

Put oh! how chang’d the blissful scene !? 
- No songs are heard, no lovers seen, 

‘.) vows preferr’d with breath of fire ! 

!' “re Murder liits the blood-hot ste], 

; There Torture plies the racking wheel, 
“it human hecatombs on beds of flames 
expire ! 


Imbolden’d by successful crimes, 


New scenes of death the fiend explores 5 
Levond the Alps seeks other climes, 

Aid wings her flight to Gallia’s shores ! 
7 ina convent’s lewd retreat, 

t each foul passion foulest seat, 


ne curs : 

"Curse of Europe, cries to arms ; 
sing the hell within his breast, 
, € turious zealot knows no rest, 


“S385 V'ry throne, and ev'ry state alarms! 


— 


Pleas'd with the sight, the monster smil'd, 
And, smiling, blasted Nature’s face ; 
Then hail’d the holy mischief child, 
And, ’midst her sons, assign’d his place, 
At Bernard’s voice, the frenzy gains 
O’er the gay realms where Lewis reigns, 


Whom impious folly now adores : 


From the rich plains the Rhone divides, 
To where the Seine thro’ vineyards glides, 


The brazen throat of war in horrid dirges 


roars! 


What gen’rous cause the bosgm warms, 
Thrills thro’ the heart, and fires the 
veins > 
Does Freedom call her sons to arms, 
Or Slav’ry dare to break her chaias? 
No,—Superstition plies her art, 
And pours her poison o’er the heart, 


Inflicting deep and deadiy wounds ; 


To ravage Asia, Europe flies, 
Her vouth with blood the Jordan dies, 


And Oreb’s olive mount with cries of war 


résounds! 


In loftier strains shall I rehearse 

The battles fought round Sion’s walls? 
O; tell, in bold ambitious verse, 

How Raymond bleeds, or Dudon falls? 
Did Freedom’s cause such deeds inspire? 
How pleas’d the Muse would sirike the lyre, 


And call forth all the pow’rs of song ! 


But Albi’s walis demand my strains, 
Her victims, her ensarguin’d plains, 


And Tarnis swell’d with blood, to my free 


, 


Muie belong. 


*Tis her’s to hold out quilt to shame, 
To drag to justice Freedom’s toes, 
To save the martyr’d patriot’s name, 
And granta tear to Virtue’s woes: 
In conscious independance great, 
The Muse shall torce the palace gate, 


And brand the culprit on the throne ; 


Her vengeance shall pursue his crimes, 
And Truth transmit to letest times 


The guilt of Ferdinand,—to kings themselves 


unknown. 


Tis her’s in forceful lays to sing 
The horrors of that guthy day, 
_ When Superstition urg’d a king 
The vile assassin’s part to play. 
By Medicis to murder train’d, 
His royal robe with blood all stain’d, 


Th’ anointed villain aims his blows: 


With rapture sees Coligny’s head 
By rvffian hands in triumph led, 


And at his mother’s feet the impious offering 


throws! 


*Tis her’s,—but O! my country, say, 
Shall he who lives, who breathes tor :)ce, 
Whose vows for years provoke the day, 
When Erin’s sons shall flourish tree, — 
Shall he thy bleeding bosom bare, 
And, dead to filial duty, tear 


The wounds by British tyrant’s giv’n ? 


No, Muse, in sorrow veil the lyre, 
And let this truth her children fire, 


No hope remains for them, but in their haads, 


and Eleay’a. 
TEisis 
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VERSES 
ON THE DEATH OF A FEMALE, 


WHO, FOR SOME YEARS BEFYIRE SHE 
DIED, WAS CONFINED BY SEVERE 
ILLNESS, 

Purpareus veluti cum flos succisus 2ratro 
J.cnguescit moriens. Vireil. 
\ "HAT! is the spark of life expir'd ? 
lias welcome Death confirm’d her 
doom ? 
And has the maid at length retir’d, 
So long protracted, to the tomb? 


She has—but ah! refrain from grief, 
When spirits gain their bless’d abode ; 
When Hope anticipates relief, 
And Resignation points the road. 


Death’s gloomy terrors lose their force, 
When Virtue cheers the parting soul ; 
And Piety’s celestial course 
Conspires their influence to control, 


"Twas thine, fair maid, in gayest bloom, 
When life its vernal beauties gave, 

To shed thy blossoms o’er the tomb, 
And droop, declining to the grave. 






(Oct, t, 
So some fair flow’ret of the lawn 
Receives the bounties Nature gives: 
And opens to refreshing dawn : 
Each new-born honour, while it lives, 


But, if the frost untimely seize 
The tender bud before it blows, 
It feels the nipping stern disease, 
And, with’ring, sinks to whence it rose. 


Though sad Remembrance prompt the sigh, 
When Mem’ry turns to former days, 

When Friendship torm’d the kindred tie, 
And Passion shone with brightest rays, 


Reflection stops the starting tear, 
And Reason lends her pow’ rful aid; 
Though griev’d at first thy friends appear, 
A second thought dispels the shade. 


For, when we pause on Death’s decree, 

The thought must cheer each pensive hreast, 
That Fate has kindly rescu’d thee, 

No longer now with pain oppress’d, 
Then let each thankful heart unite, 

To hail, with joy, thy blissful seat, 
And view, with cheeiful eyes, thy flight 

To where congenial spirits meet. 

Aug. 26. 1.G, 
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ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
PIU LADELPHIA, 


Ni R. Macteunr, whose geological 
i observations on North America we 
published in a late nucaber, has also 
presented to the Society some observa- 
tions on the geology of the West Lndia 
islands ; coneluding with the following 
general remarks, 

Ist. Phat there is a great similarity 
in the substances ejected, which are 
warked by a family feature running 
through all the rocks, cinders, &e. of 
the diferent islands; ard it is to he 
observed that the proportion of cinders, 
pumice, and other light substances, is 
much greater than of the solid lavas, 
Which are but thinly seattered: also, 
that the cinders are always the lowest 
stratum ona level with the sea; and the 
masses of solid fava, near that level, 
repose ou a bed of cinders, in every 
piace where Thad access to them. 

4. ‘Phe madrepore aod coral rocks, 
mined with shells. partly similar to those 
found at present ia the sea, are found in 
many places elicruating with the cin- 
ders, and other volcanic rocks, present. 
yz uch the appearance of the whole 
basing beea ejected from the bottom of 
the occan. 

34. Tue diveetion of the islands, run- 
ming from north to south, a little 
essieriy, correspouds with the direction 

‘the strata of those stratified islands, 


' ieee ° } . * . an ° _ > 
sing ty the eastwaid; such as Barba- 


does, St. Bartholomew, Ke. which should 
scem to support the supposition, thet 
the seat of combustion occupies a sir. 
tified substanee, running parallel to the 
general stratification of the surrounding 
rocks, 

4th. In all the islands there are one 
or more soutrieres, all of which form 
alum rocks, and deposit sulphur; proving 
that sulphur is one of the ingredients 
that support ile combustion ; wud per- 
haps giving strength to the supposition, 
that whatever may have been theoriginal 
eause of the combustion, that eause Is 
uniform, and the same tirough all the 
islands, 

Sth. In the late eruption of cinders, 
there Was a great quantity of stones 
thrown out, exhibiting so appearance Ct 
having ever been in a state of [siots, 
but only roasted by a considerable beat; 
most of these rocks have every appeals 
anee of belonging to the primitive class, 
by their crystalline structure, and the 
position of their component parts. Prom 
Which it would appear reasonabie, that 
the following conjectures may be ba- 
zarded:— 

ist. ‘That the islands were probably 
thrown up from the bottom of the ocean. 

vd. That the seat of combustion ' 
more probably in a substance stratiied, 
and that suipliur is one of the combustibie 
inziedients. — 

Sd. THat the substance so stratified !s 
MQst probably primitive. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This valaable Society has published, 
among its communications, some com- 
ments on the general mode of raising 
and managing fruit-trees of the nursery- 
men, by Mr. Joseph Hayward, 

In the removal or transplantation of 
trees, gardeners and nurserymen (says 
Ur. H.) are generally very careless and 
inattentive in taking them up, and care 
not how much the roots are broken or 
lessened in number, provided they have 
enough left to keep the tree alive; the 
consequence is, that, although the 
branches left on may remain alive, 
{here is so great a deficiency of sap, 
from the loss of roots, that the vessels 
cannot be filled the following spring, 
therefore they contract and become 
inflexible ; and, after one or two seasons, 
are incapable of extension: so that 
when, in the course of time, the roots 
are restored, and the sap supplied in the 
usual quantity, it is, from being restrict- 
ed in its furmer course, impelled through 
the nearest vertical and accommodating 
buds that offer. 

Hence it will be seen that, in almost 
alltrees trained in the common way, 
the first branches which were trained in, 
and are the most horizontal, are the 
smallest and weakest, and, in conse- 
quence, incapable of bringing fruit to 
perfection; and, as these occupy the 
best part of the wall, the strongest and 
most Inxuriant shoots, by being trained 
erect, quickly grow out of bounds, and 
are annually cut away. 

Thus the strength of the tree is wast- 
ed, and the continued efforts of Nature 
to produce fruit, in proportion to the 
age and capacity of the roots, is ob- 
structed, instead of being forwarded and 
assisted, | 

It is this effect that induced the 
practice of heading back young trees, 
ou transplanting; and, under such cir-- 
cumstances, it is certainly a proper and 
necessary method, 

Trees that are not headed back, after 
the usual mode of transplantation,— 
such, for instance, as half-trained, and 
luil-trained trees from the nurserymen, 
are found to throw out their strongest 
loots immediately about the stem or 
trunk, and, notwithstanding these are 
removed, this and every other attempt 
° force the sap into the old branches is 
ga ccee naiure will remain the same; 
but be bagciin raw ee cannot be restored 
Thi removal ef the old branches. 

ls shews the unpropricty of the pre- 

MOoxtuty Mac. No. 37, 


sent practice of heading back and train- 
ing trees in the nursery-ground. 

As it is a general custom for those 
who plant fruit-trees to rely on the 
nurseryman for the production of their 
plants, it becomes an object of the 
greatest importance to enquire, how far 
their general practice is adapted to 

ublic utility. And I feel no hesitation 
in stating, that this business is conduct- 
ed upon such imperfect principles, that 
it is almost impossible to find one plant 
in twenty that is worth transplanting. It 
is obvious that, unless the original plan 
or foundation be good, a perfect super- 
structure cannot be raised. 

From the deformity and disorder 
produced in the nursery-ground, almost 
all our gardens and orchards exhibit in 
their trees a complete contrast to the 
beautiful simplicity and bountiful pro- 
duce provided for by Nature. Before, 
therefore, any thing like perfection can 
be attained by the gardener, a reforma- 
tion must take place in the practice of 
the nurseryman. 

The first operations of the nursery- 
man [ will consider to be, the trans- 
planting his stocks for engrafting and 
budding ; and, in performing this, his 
only object is, that they grow and pro- 
duce some kindly-luxuriant branches : 
but as to how or where, or in what 
manner either these or the roots may 
grow, he is perfectly indifferent. 

Whether the bud or graft produces 
one or more shoots it matters not, the 
whole are cut off short, or, as it is term- 
ed, headed back, the following winter ; 
and such as accidentally produce four 
or five branehes, so placed as to be 
fastened, to form a flat side, are fixed to 
stakes or a wall, in the form they are 
usually trained; and, as if farther to 
insure premature old age, decrepitude, 
und deformity, they are afterwards 
several times taken up, and transplanted 
in the same careless manner, 

The roots are broken or Cut off at 
random, and generally either diminished 
more than one-half. or they are doubled 
back and distorted; and, if there be 
enough left to keep the plant alive, it is 
thought quite sufficient; and, by these 
means, the appearance of blossoms and 
fruit being prematurely produced, those 
stinted and deformed plants are sohd as 
half or full-trained trees for four times 
the price of others ; and, when sold, they 
are again taken up, and the roots treated 
and diminished in the same careless 


manner. 
Ti Miller, 
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Miller, Forsyth, Knight, and others, 
uniformly direct that trees from the 
nursery-ground be cut down, or headed 
back, to two or three eyes, the next 
spring after planting; and, with such 
plants as are here described, there can- 
not be a better mode of treatment: but 
this is evidently losing time, and wast- 
ing its produce. 

Whenever the roots of a tree are di- 
minished on transplantation, the supply 
of sap must be proportionally lessened ; 
for, if the branches of a tree, under such 
circumstances, are left at full length, 
the sap-vessels, for want of a due quan- 
tity to distend them, become bark-bound 
and inflexible; and, when the roots are 
restored, and furnish a luxuriant quan- 
tity of sap, this, from being obstructed 
in its former channels, forms new ones, 
through the buds that offer the most 
perpendicular position, next the stem 
or trunk; and, although these shoots 
may be rubbed off, still they form again 
in the same place, and it will be in 
vain to attempt supporting the original 
branches. 

A regular head cannot be formed but 
by a removal of the entire old one; and 
frequently the vessels of the trunk itself 
become so fixed and stubborn in the 
Dark, and particularly in standards, as 
to force the sap out into luxuriant 
branches near the root. 

It has often been made a question, 
and a subject for argument, whether it 
is better to transplant from a rich to a 
poor soil, or the reverse; but, as the 
transplanting from a rich to a poor soil, 
even were the roots entire, must cause 
the bark or sap-vessels to contract, far 
want of the usual supply of food, and be 
productive of the same consequences as 
curtailing the root, the doubt is easily 
solved. 

It may further be remarked, (says 
Mr. 11.) that, however diminutive a 
plant may be from poverty, provided 
the vessels have always been free from 
contraction, they will readily expand 
through all the usual channels, and 
receive, and regularly dispose of, every 
additional supply of sap, however great 
it may be. 

The same ingenious writer has com- 
municated another paper on Soils, and 
the preparation of beds or borders for 
Fruit-trees, 

When (says he) the soil of a garden, 
wherein fruit-trees are to be planted, is 
ot naturally conformable or congenial 
ty the first principle, it must be made so, 


Management of Fruit-Trees. 
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The forming new beds or borders wil 
perhaps be thought too troublesonig 
and expensive: but it is of the utmost 
importance in determining the future 
produce of the trees; and it should be 
considered that this first expense is not 
like common manuring,—it will never 
require to be repeated ; and, althongh at 
first it may appear great, yet, if it be 
divided, and placed to the account 
of so many years, as its profitable effects 
will be experienced, it will bear no 
comparison with every other expense 
attending the planting and training 
trees. 

As to any particular form or substance 
of which walls for sustaining fruit-trees 
should be built, I do not consider it of 
any very material consequence: it how- 
ever is of material importance, that the 
top of the wall be so formed as to throw 
off water; for otherwise it will gepe- 
rally be damp, which renders the trees 
unhealthy; and, when the substance 
against which the branches are fixed is 
dry, the temperature on all sides will 
be more equal. 

In preparing beds or borders, due 
attention must be paid both to the soil 
and subsoil, as each equally affects the 
health and fruitfulness of trees; and, 
principally, as it retains or discharges 
water,—stagnant water being at all 
limes particularly detrimental to the 
fructification of trees. 

If the elevation and composition of 
the substratum be such as to prevent a 
lodgment of water, and the soil on the 
suiface be a good working loam, it will 
require little or no alteration, and the 
trees may be planted in it from nine to 
twelve inches deep: but, if the situation 
be low and wet, or the substratum of a 
nature to retain water, means must be 
taken to prevent the roots froni running 
into it. 

In the first place, therefore, where the 
situation will admit of it, drains must 
be made to take off and prevent stag- 
nant water: but, if this cannot be done, 
the borders must be raised above it; 
and, in either case, a sound bottom oF 
substratum must be formed, at the depth 
of eighteen inches, or two feet, of such 
matcrials as will prevent the roots from 
senetrating, or water from rising through 
it; and this must be laid sufficiently 
shelving to admit water to drain off: 
and along the edge of the border # 
drain should be made to carry away the 
superfluous water; and this may be dorie 
by removing the upper soil to the propet 
depth, aud making a stratum of yn st 





























re li bbish either 
e, or lime rubbish, or e1 
ere ge’ ashes, well forced together. 
Ora more effectual method will be, to 
form a kind of floor with stone or bricks ; 
pat, in this case, the joints must be well 
closed with bard binding mortar or 
cement,—as otherwise the roots will 

enetrate, and render the defence in- 

al. 
rs peaches, nectarines, Ke. a border 
of ten or twelve feet wide will generally 
rove sufficicnt. 

In cases where the soil has heen too 
elose and retentive, and the roots apt 
to grow deep, I have found the follow- 
ing composition and formation of beds 
or borders most effectually to answer 
the desired purpose. 

On the substratum lay a stratum of 
six inches of the common soil of the 
varden, and then form a stratum of 
about six inches for the roots to run and 
renose in, composed of two-third parts 
of fine drift sand, (the scrapings of a 
public road, that has been made or 
repaired with flints, I have found to 
answer best,) and one third-part of rich 
vegetable mould, well mixed together ; 
and the better way to perform this, is 
first to lay on about three inches of the 
composition, and on this place the roots 
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of the plant, and over them spread the 
other three inches ; and cover the whole 
down with from nine to twelve inches 
of the common soil of the place. 

Where it is not found necessary to 
form an artificial substratum, it will be 
sufficient to remove the soil to the depth 
of fifteen or eighteen inches, and there 
form the stratuin of the roots, covering 
it down with a foot or nine inches of the 
common soil. 

This composition or principle of form- 
ing borders will prove, (Mr. H. ob- 
serves) in every respect, conformable to 
the nature and supply of the food of 
plants, and their consequent growth, as 
before explained ; and, if it be desirable 
to force the trees to a luxurious growth, 
they may be supplied with manure in 
any quantity ; by placing it on the sur- 
face of the border, whence it will be 
carried within reach of the roots, in its 
proper state, water, and the injurious 
effect.of a too great detention of mois- 
ture consequent on placing dung in con- 
tact with the roots, will be avuided; and, 
by forming borders shallow, and placing 
the roots at a short distance from the 
surface, trees may be kept fruitful, and- 
within a very narrow space, 
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MAS patents have, within these 
WW few years, been taken out for 
Kitchen Ranges; but, as all such appa- 
ratus is complicated, and the several 
patents required the introduction of a 
copper-plate, or series of plates, we have 
litherto forborne to notice their details. 

We have, however, been favoured 
With the use of a plate ; and, as we have 
lately insisted on the iniportance of the 
agency of steam for all domestic pur- 
poses of propagating heat, we think this 
4 proper season to bring the improved 
kitchen range under the notice of our 
readers, 

THE ANNEXED PLATE is intended to 
‘epresent a material improvement in 
the boiler attached to the kitchen range, 
mannlactured by Mr. James Walker, 
41, New bridge-street, Blackfriars; and 
texplains the various purposes to which 
it can be applied, without consuming 
mi fuel, or requiring more attention, 
aa common range. The superiority 
of this boiler to all others, for the same 
som will be made evident by in- 
- Ole the plan. It occupies the 
“Hote of the left-hand side of the range, 


and also the back, both forming one 
entire vessel; so that a quantity of water 
is always kept boiling when there is 
a fire in the range, by the superfluous 
heat that would otherwise be applied 
only to the. back; and also, by this 
means, a very considerable expense is | 
saved, as the additional consumption 
of fuel, by flues, is thus rendered un- 
necessary. As all others have either 
a copper or iron plate boiler at the back 
of the range only,’ the water cannot be— 
made even warm without a large portion 
of additional fuel; for, in this case, flues 
will be necessary, and besides this, the 
heat is drawn off from the front of the 
fire, which prevents meat from roasting 
without a constant supply of fresh coals. 
On the contrary, with Mr. Walker’s 
boiler, a flue can scarcely ever be wanted, 
except it be to supply an adjoining bath, 
or the washing troughs, A large quane 
tity of boiling water, constantly ready 
for use, is certainly a valuable acquisition 
to all families for various purposes; it 
has even been found particularly service- 
able in cases of sndden illness, when a 
bath has been required in the middle 
Li 2 of 
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of the night, as ihe boiler retains its heat 
for at least seven hours after the fire 
js extinguished. And, as the pipes will 
convey the steam to any part of the 
house for heating the sitting-rooms and 
the bath, or for any other purpose for 
which steam may be wanted, it is evi- 
dent that this is the most convenient 
and economical plan for the application 
of heat to domestic uses that has yet 
been invented, 
Pp 

To Mr. P. H. Cray, of London; for a 

new Combination of Machinery, for the 

Purpose of repairing and improving 

Turnpike and other Roads and High- 

ways, and preserving the same in good 

Order. 

This invention consists first of a 
plough made with two shares; one 
to fill the right side of the material 
thrown out of the rut again into it, and 
the other the material on the left side, 
and by adding an additional plough, 
making it a double one to plough ina 
double set of ruts (such as are usual on 
the bye-roads where there is in general 
a horse track in the centre), at the rate 
of from tweive to fourteen miles per 
day. 

Secondly, of a harrow, which is in- 
tended to scarify the uneven parts of any 
road, leaving it even after the operation, 
previous to the use of the great roller. 

Thirdly, of a gravel cart, which is 
fixed upon a roller to carry gravel or 
other material used in the repairs of 
roads, and deposit it where it is neces- 
sary; the great advantage being that it 
improves the road it passes over, and 
will be particularly useful in districts 
where material is scarce; whereas the 
present mode of carrying it in carts with 
narrow wheels destroys the road it 
passes over, 

Fourthly, of a large roller, which, 
with the carriage over it, empty or filled 
with gravel or other material, may be 
made to press upon the road any weight, 
irom six to twenty tons, and, by 
being used frequently, will press the 
moisture to the surface, and admit the 
sun and air to act upon it. at the saine 
time pressing down the loose material, 
and making the road more even imme- 
diately alter the plough bas been at 
work on any road, 

The roller, moveable frame, and 
winch, are old inform, and cousequentiy 
not claimed as new invention, but as a 
new application of them to the present 
purpose, ‘The great roller is similar to 
te one under the gravel cart, only 
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[Oct, 
heavier and of larger finn’ 2, 
body same size but no shuttles. weight 
six tons, four feet and a half diameter: 
the body strong to hold any wei bt, and 
set upon a frame sufficiently hich to 
admit a break made of elm nine inches 
wide, four inches and a half thick be. 
tween it and the roller. The break js 
connected by a shackle fixed to a spend. 
ing on the shafts before, and fastened 
behind by a screw in the centre of the 
spending, to lay more or less pressure 
upon the roller going down hill; the 
scraper for this roller is fixed on the 
shafts before. ‘The great roller is old in 
itself in form, but heavier than ever used 
before; it is new in its application to 
public roads, the carriage over it isnew 
also the break to stop it, 
i 

To Mr. Bensamin Cook, of Birming- 

ham, Gilt Toy-maker ; for an improved 

Method of making and constructing 

Rollers or Cylinders. 

Instead of hollow rollers or cylinders, 
now used for printing of calicos, cottons, 
&e. made entirely of copper, Mr. Cook's 
improved, method is as follows: he 
makes his rollers or cylinders, either 
hollow or solid, of cast ‘iron or wrought 
or hammered iron, of such sizes as he 
finds conyenient; which cast iron, or 
wrought or hammered iron rollers or 
cylinders, he places within cylinders of 
copper, brass, or a mixture of copper, 
brass, or other metals; which outside 
cylinders of copper, brass, or mixture 
of copper, brass, or other metals, he 
compresses upon the inside cylinder of 
cast iron, or wrought or bammered iron, 
hy passing them through holes in a draw 
plate, or otherwise as he finds conve- 
nicut ; which compressed cylinders when 
engraved, or otherwise finished, &c. will 
(he says) be found useful for printing 
lincns, calicos, cottons, woollens, papel, 
or any other article that may be em- 
bossed, printed upon, or ornamented, by 
means of rollers or cylinders. 

The advantages of this invention are, 
that the cheap metal of iron is so int- 
mately combined with other more 
valuable metals, that both become iden- 
tific as one, so that rollers or cylinders, 
made under this patent, will cost the 
manufacturer ouly perhaps haif the price 
of those in prescut ase, and at the same 
time be fomid more valuable, inasmuch 
as they will admit the engraving, &c. t0 
be obliterated and renewed twice oF 
thrice ; and, wheu the outside cylinder of 
copper is worn out, the inside cylinder of 
iron may always be coyered agalD an 
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very small expense, thereby preventing 
that great loss which the manufacturer 
now experiences, 1n being obliged to 
dispose of hisold worn-out rollers at the 


price of old copper. 


——i- 


List of New Patents granted by the French 
Gorernment mm 1817. 


ABELLARD, Paris; for an apparatus to 

- cool liquids, called refrigerant, 

Apam, Montpellier; for a new distilling 
apparatus, ' . 

ALLEAU, Beauvois-sur-Niott; for a new 
distilling apparatus for alcohol. — 

Aix, Paris ; process for making wigs un- 
alterable by wet. 

Bancet, St. Chaumont; process for 
making ribbons and other silk stuffs in 
two lifts, and to dye them between the 
first and second lift. 

Banse, Lyons; mechanism adapted to the 
clapper of the silk loom, to confine the 
play of the shuttles. : 

Beck, Paris; for anew tailor’s measure, 
called Longimetre. 

BERETTA, Paris; process to make paper 
with the residue of potatoes, after the 
pulp is extracted. 

BeERTIN, Bordeaux; machine to evapo- 
rate syrup and other liquids, under forty 
degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer. 

VaLLape and Rugein, Paris; for a ma- 
chine called Saut de Niagara. 

Bonnet De Coutz, Bordeaux ; for a ma- 
chine to cleanse rivers. 

De CavaLLon, Paris; for a process to 
revive animal and vegetable black as 
well as that obtained from the residue 
of Prussian blue. 

CHATELAIN, Paris; for a machine to send 
down and bring up the sledges on artifi- 
cial mountains. 

CuLuat, Lyons; process for making steel 
teeth for oval combs, 

Ditmas, Castelnandary ; machine to acce- 
lerate the motion of mills by the appli- 
cation of fire. 

Darcet, Paris ; for a process to extract 
gelatine from bones. 

Decuareau, Vaugirard ; for a process to 
prepare an alimentary substance called 
Sopa d’Qlla. 

ELVAU, Paris; process for making lea- 
ther tubes without seams, to cover the 
Cotton-spinners rollers. 

DEMARQUET, Bordeaux; machine for 
Weaving four pieces of stuff at once, by 
Means of treadles, that send the shuttles 
aloft, 

ESFONES, Paris; process to prepare the 
down for hat-making, 

ESVIGNEs, Paris ; fora process to paint, 
ty and engrave glass, crystal, alabas- 
er, and porcelain, 

“XOCHEs, Nantes ; for a process to re- 


a fouHON salt, as also the muriate of 
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DurortT, Paris; for a method to make 
boot and shoe stocks in leather. 

DunAnGE, Versailles; for a process to 
make plushy silk hats. 

Dupat, Paris; for a model of inodorous 
water-closets, | 

Fesquer, Nismes; process for mannfac- 
turing plain and clouded silks, calle by 
him Astracan Velvets. , 

FroGier, Paris; process for heating the 
boilers of fire-pumps, with great eco- 
nomy of fuel. 

FromontT, Paris; process for manufac- 
turing a new kind of lawn and gauze in 
cotton, silk, gold, or silver, 

Gators, Rouen; for a frame to shear 
cloth, set in motion without wind or 
water-mill. 

Giraup, Paris; for an apparatus called 
Fumifuge. ' . 

GuiLton, Paris; a new process for re- 
fining sugar. 

Harpacre, Paris; for a composition to 
pay ships cordage and wheel-work with, 
called by him dnti-Attrition. 

HENRIEUX, Paris; for an Aréometre-ther- 
mometre, or comparative liquor-prover. | 

JERNSTEv, Dinan; process to preserye. 
objects made with linen and liemp from 
putrefaction. 

JOMARD DE SAVERNE, Paris; process for 
distilling a drink called Quas, or Kaliske. 

LANDRIEU, Louviers; process for con- 
structing a machine to replace all now 
set in motion by water, or any force 
whatever, 


Lours, Amiens ; process to weave woollen. 


carpets, double web and double side. 
LEMIRE, pere et fils, Clairvaux ; for a pro- 
cess to convert brittle cast metal to soft 
iron. 
Macuon, pere et fils, Le Grande Serre ; 


for mechanic combs or rakes, to pullup. 


weeds. 

Maizrerk, Rouen; for a machine capable 

- of doubling the force of all others used 

in manufactories. 

MARGUERITE, Paris; for a process to 
plate thimbles with pure silver. 

NAVIER, fils, Peronne ; for a windmill with 
horizontal wings. 

“PEURIERE, St. Etienne ; for a double-bar- 
rel gun, primed with sur-oxigene powder. 


Pintet pe Beaumont, Paris; for an. 


establishment called Acrial Promenade. 
Peter, Lyons ; for an apparatus to grind 
corm without wind or water. 
SAILLANT, Pavis; for a process to make 
snufi-boxes plated in gold or silver. 
SeEVENNE, Paris; for a machine to shear 
cloth and other stuffs. 
TERNAUX ¢ fils, Paris ; for manufacturing 
women’s hats with cotton tape. 
Tourasse, Paris ; process for constructing 
wooden screws. 


VERNED, Paris; for globes in glass or crys- 


tal, unpolished, adapted to air-lamps, 
exhibiting the greatest varicty of painted 


hjects. 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 





(Oct, 1, 


—e— — 
AGTS PASSED in the 58th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 


SIXTH SESSION of’ the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDoy, 
-—__— 


AP. LIV. Togrant certain Rates, 
Duties, and Taxes in Ireland, in 
respect of Fire Hearths, Windows, Male 
Servants, Horses, Carriages, and Dog's, 
in lieu of former Rates, Duties, and 
Taxes thereon; and to provide for the 


Payment thereof to the Collectors of 


Excise ; and for the more effectual ac- 
counting for the same.—June 1. 

Cap. LV. To continue, witil the Fifth 
Day of July 1819, Two Acts of the 
Fifty-fourth Year of his present Majesty, 
for repealing the Duties of Customs on 
Madder imported into Great Britain, 
and for granting other Duties in lieu 
thereof.—Juue 1. 

Cap. LVI. To make perpetual an 
Act of the Forty-sixth Year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for granting an addi- 
tional Bounty on the Exportation of the 
Silk Manufactures of Great Britain.— 
June |}. 

Cap. LVIT. Zo amendan Act of the 
Fifty-fifth Year of his present Majesty, 


for granting Duties of Eveise in Jrclaud 


upon certain Licences, and for se curing the 
Payment of such Duticsand the regulative 
the tssuing of such Licences.—June 1, 

Cap. LVI. Yo defray the Charge 
of the Pay, Clothing, aid contingent 
Expences, of the Disembodicd Militia in 
Great Britain; and for granting Allow. 
ances vi: ceriain cases to Subultern Offi- 
cers, Adjutants, Quartermasters, Sur- 
geons, Surgeons’ Mates, and Serjeant 
Majors of Militia, until the Twenty-fifth 
Day of March 1319.—June 1. 

Cap. LIX. for defraying, until the 
Twenty-fifth Day of June 1819, the 
Charge of the Pay oud Clothing of the 
Militia of Ireland; and for making 
Allowances in certain Cases to Subaltern 
Officers of the said Militia during Peace. 
—June |. 

Cap. LX. Vo continue, until Three 
Months after the ccasing of any Restric- 
tron imposed on the Bank: of England 
from issuing Cash in Payment, the 
several Acts for confirming and con- 
trnuing the restrictions on Payinents in 
Cash by the Bauk of Ircland.—Sune t. 

Cap. LANL. Lor the better ANecoin- 
modation of his Majesty’s Packets within 
the Harbour on the North Side of the 
Hill of Rowth, aud for the better Regu- 
lution of the S/apping therein.—June 1, 

Cap. ENUE. Fo continue, until the 
Ist of scivgust, IS19, two Acts of his 
present Majesty, cllewing the bringing 


of Coals, Culm, and Cinders, to London 
and Westmiuster.—June 1, : 

Cap. LXILT. To revive and continye 
until the 25th of March, 1819, an Ae 
made in the 49th year of his present 
Majesty, to permit the Importation of 
Tobacco from any Place whatever, 
June 3. 

Cap. LAIV. To make further Re 
gulations respecting the Payment of 
Navy Prize Money, and to authorize the 
Governors of Greenwich Hospital to pay 
over certain Shares of Prize Money due 
to Russian Seamen to his Excellency the 
Russian Ambassador.—June 3. 

Cap. LXV. For repealing the Du- 
ties of Excise on Verjuce and Vinegar, 
and granting other Duties in lieu there 
of ; and for more effectually securing the 
Duties of Excise on Vinegar or Acetous 
Acid.—Juie 3. 

Cap. LA VI. To empower any three 
or more of the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, to exer- 
cise all the Powers and Authorities given 
to ihe said Commessroners by any Act or 
Acts of Parliument.—June 3. 

Cap. LAVIL. To provide for the 
more deliberate Investigation ef Present 
ments to le made by Grand Juries for 
Reads and Public Works in Ireland, 
aud for accounting Jor Money raised by 
such Presentments.—J une 3. 

Cap. LX VILL. To repeal so much 
of un Act passed in Ireland, in the 9th 
year of the Reign of Queen Anne, wit- 
tuled, “An Act for taking away the 
Benefit of Clergy in certain Cases, and 
for taking away the Book in all Cases, 
and for repealing Part of the Statute 
for transporting Felons ; as takes away 
the Benepit of Clergy from Persons steal- 
ing Privily from the Person of another; 
aud more effectually to prevent the Crime 


of Larceny from the Person.—Jane 3. | 

Privately stealing from the person of 
another, to be punished with transporta- 
tion oF imprisonment, ) 

Cap. LNIN. An Act for the Regu 
lation of Parish Vestrics.— June 3. 

‘itivce days’ notice to be given of ves 
tries, by publication m the church, a 
atiiatng on the church door. ‘ 

Chairman to have the casting vote.— 
Minutes to be entered and signed. __ 

In all such vestnmes, every inhabitant _ 
present, who shall, by the last rate whic 
stall have been made for the relief of the 
poor, have been assessed and charge 
upoy cr in respect of any oe 
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r value, not amounting to fifty 
shall have and be entitled to give 
‘pe yote and no more, and every inhabi- 
rant there present, who shall in such last 
rate have been assessed or charged upon 
or in respect of any annual rent or rents, 
profit or value, amounting to fifty pounds 
or upwards (whether iy One or in more 
than one sum or charge), shall have and be 
entitled to give one vote for every twenty. 
five pounds of annaal rent, protit, and 
value npon or in respect of which he shail 
have been assessed or charged in such last 
rate, so nevertheless that no inhabitant 
shall be entitled to give more than six 
voles; and in cases where two or more of 
the inhabitants preseut shall be jointly 
rated, each of them shall be entitled to vote 
according to the proportion and amount 
which shall be borne by him of the joint 
charge ; and where one only of the persons 
jointly rated shall attend, ke shall be en- 
titled to vote according to and in respect 
of the whole of the joint charge. — 

Inhabitants coming into a parish since 
the last rate may vote. 

Inhabitants refusing payment of rates to 
be excluded from vestries. 

This Act not to alter the time for hold- 
ing vestries specially directed; nor to 
affect special vestiies. 

Not to extend to London, nor to South- 
wark; and to extend only to England and 
Wales, 


Cap LXX. For repealing such 
Parts of several Acts as allow pecuniary 
and other Rewards on the Conviction of 
Persons for Highway Robbery, and other 
Crimes and Offences ; and for facilitating 
the Means of prosecuting Persons accused 
of Felony and other Offences.—June 3. 

Somuch of recited Acts as directs pay- 
ment of rewards on conviction of certain 
crimes repealed. 

Certificates granted under 10 and 11 
W.3.¢. 23. not to be transferrable saving 
‘o the executors of persons killed by 
robbers, &e. ee 

Tue court empowered to order payment 
cl expences of prosecution by the sheriff 
of the county. 

_ From and after the passing of this Act 
it shall and may be lawful for the court 
before whom any person shall be prase- 
cuted or tried for any grand or petit 
larceny or other felony, and every such 
Courtis hereby anthorised and empowered, 
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at the request of the prosecutor, or any 
other person or persons who shall become 
bound in any recoguizance to his Majesty, 
lis heirs, and successors, to prosecute or 
give evidence, or who shall be subpaned 
to give evidence, against any person or 
persons accused of any grand or petit 
larceny or other felony, and who shall 
appear to prosecute and give evidence, or 
who shall appear to the said court to have 
heen active in the apprehension of any 
person or persons accused of any of the 
offences in the said herein-before recited 
Acis mentioned, or auy of them, to order 
the sheriff or treasurer of the county in 
which the offence shall have been com- 
mitted to pay unto sach prosecutor and 
Witnesses, and person or persons concerned 
in such apprehension as aforesaid, re- 
spectively, as herein-after mentioned, as 
well the costs, charges, and expences 
which such presecutor shall be put to in 
preferring the indictment or indictments 
against the person or persons so accused, 
as also such sum and sums of money as to 
the said court shall seem reasonable and 
sufficient to reimburse such prosecutor 
and witnesses, and person or persons con- 
cerned in such apprehension as aforesaid, 
for the expences they shall have been put 
severally to in attending before the grand 
jury to prefer such indictment or indict- 
ments, and in otherwise carrying on such 
prosecution, and also compensate such 
prosecutor and witnesses, and person or 
persons concerned in such apprehension as 
aforesaid, respectively, for their loss of 
time and trouble in such apprehension and 
prosecution as aforesaid. 

The order for costs to be made by the 
clerk of assize, and to be paid by the trea- 
surer of the county. 

Notices by 25 G. 2. c. 36. directed to 
he given to constables in certain cases, to 
be given also to the overseers of the poor 
who are to prosecute. 

No person or persons shall be entitled to 
any such costs or expences for attending 
the court, unless he or they shall have been 
bound by recognizance, or have previ- 
ously received a subpoena to attend the 
same, or a written notice tor that purpose 
from the prosecutor, his agent, or his 
attorney. 

In places which do not contribute to the 
county rate, and have no public stock, a 
separate rate to be levied for the purposes 
of this Act. 
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+ Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their works, are 
requested to transmit cupies before the 2th of the month. 


aRett-WRITTEN, volume has appeared 
wef € Sv of, Considerations or the 
pile a” ankrepe Laws; but, unhap- 
4, Was the production of a lawyer, 


and therefore unlikely to contain legis- 
lative views of a liberal or philosophical 
character. Men involved in the routine 
of professional practice are incapable of 
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viewing the totality of their subject ata 
proper focal distance. Lawyers also 
look habitaally on the illiberal side ofa 

véstion; and, inthe case of the Bankrupt 

aws, all the mischiefs have been gene- 
rated by illiberal regulations. No laws 
can be effective or binding on those who 
have equal capacities with the law- 
makers, unless they are just aud liberal 
in their operation. ‘The Bankrupt Laws 
art on a false principle from beginning 
to end; and, we fear, they are not likely 
to be mended by those who at present 
have presumed to institute inquiry, or to 
give evidence in regard to them. A 
debt incurred which cannot be paid is a 
private wrong, a question of meum and 
tuum, with which the laws ought merely 
for purposes of regulation to be allowed 
to interfere. At present, however, the 
Jaw steps in and prevents adjustment ; 
it destroys the established aflinity of the 
debtor and creditor; it separates their 
common iuterest; it treats the unwary or 
unfortunate as crimitials; it admits of no 
honourable retreat; it robs all; it punishes 
all; and it enriches merely its own agents, 
Tlie remedy is simple, and has often 
been published in this Miscellany; but 
the lawyers in the legisiature are unlor- 
tunately an overmatch for the layimen, 
and common seise on this subjcct, as on 
many others, must, perhaps for years, 
submit to be nonsuited. 

Mr. Squire, of Epping, well known 
to the readers of the Monthly Magazine 
for his accurate astronomical calcula- 
tions, has produced a Grammar of the 
Elements of Astronomy, for the use of 
schools, It is adapted to the Interro- 
gative System, and is the most cmbel- 
lished book on that science that has 
appeared. <A better proof of the interest 
excited by Mr. Squire’s work cannot, 
perhaps, be adduced, than the fact, that 
one of those compilers who condescend 
to imitate the literary plans of others, has 
already announced another work having 
the same object; and, by forging a simi- 
lar title page, and counterfeiting the 
binding and general appearance of Mr. 
Squire’s book, hé may probably be able 
to impose his imitation on many unw: ry 
persons. Wheneversuch literary frands 
succeed, which happily is not often the 
ease, the fault is rather in the negli- 
gent morality of the public, and of the 
bookselling trade, than in the poor man, 
whose moral feelings beiny absorbed by 
his necessities, he dues not scruple, fora 
subsistence, to assume tie gard of 
another. 






(Oct. 1, 
Books begin to iticrease on the sm}. 
ject of America. The past month hac 
produced several, and some of thein are 
possessed of considcrable interest 
Among them we must name, as the 
first in originality and authenticity, | 
not in the fulness of its details, Mr. 
Coppett’s Year's Residence. The fry 
part ouly has been published, contaip. 
mg adaily journal, and a disquisition 
on the culture of Ruga Baga. Besides 
this work, Mr. Joun PALMER has pub. 
lished a Journal of Travels in the United 
States of North America, and in Lower 
Canada, performed in the year 1817: 
which contains some interesting parti. 

culars relative to the prices of land and 

provisions; and a considerable portion 

of entertaining anecdotes ; forming alto- 
gether a body of useful information 

concerning a Jarge portion of America, 

Another volume has appeared, enti- 
tled, Zravels through the United State: 
of America, in the years 1806-7, and 
1809, 10, and 11; by Joun Metuisu. 
This work also includes the author's 
passage betwixt America and Britain, 
with an account of his travels through 
various parts of Britain, Ireland, and 
Canada. It is by no means a profound 
or philosophical work ; and, if we are to 
judge from Mr, Mellish’s deseription ot 
our own country, of the accuracy or Ust- 
fulness of his remarks on America, We 
cannot highly estimate his work. 

And a very useful volume has been 
published by Mr. Hone, under the tills 
of the Emigrant’s Guide, by Mr. Hot- 
DITCH. It affords some useful bints to 
such of our countrymen as are led by 
choice, or compelled by necessity, 1 
become settlers in America. How 
deeply it is to be regretted, that no 
means are adopted so to increase small 
farms, and so to cultivate all wasle 
lands, as that our industrious and enter- 
prising cultivators should be kept at 
home, instead of being obliged to seek 
productive employment in America. | 

In addition to these works, descriptive 
of American localities, a convenicnt 
small volume has appeared, under the 
name of the American Negoctator ; — 
sisting of tables, calculations, and copies 
of laws, illustrating the monied . 
present commercial relations of = 
United Stafes with all parts of . 
world. It appears to be compiled W! ‘ 
care, aud to be well adapted to the des 
vf the English merchant. 7 
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nomena, which he refers to the sole 
arency of motion, it would not become 
us to speak. "Phe present _ nee of 
philosophers will probably mr to their 
fvourite ‘Trinity of attraction, projec- 
tion, and vacuum, because the greater 
the mystery, the greater ts the merit 
of faith. His essays have, however, 
been quickly translaicd into French, 
and have appeared at Paris, specially 
dedicated to the Institate.” ’ 

‘Ir, D. H. Simons has published a 
Warning to Britons against the improvi- 
dent speculation of going to South 
America for the purpose of making their 
fortunes inthe cause of liberty. Mr. S, 
seems not aware that liberty, like 
religion, requires its martyrs. His zeal 
has evidently not qualified him to obiain 
a crown of glory, for, be speaks with 
complacency of the cause of royalty and 
of the bloody deeds of the mercenarics of 
Yerdinand, 

Mr. H. Moore has done justice to 
the picturesque scenery in the vicinity of 
Matlock, in’ an embellished volume, 
which will form an agreeable companion 
tothe numerous visitors of that favourite 
watering-place. 

Tie Supplement tothe Pharmacopeias, 
hy Me. S. P. Gray, forms a volume the 
most comprehensively useful that we 
recollect to have met with. {ft ought to 
he seen behind the counter of every 
drugsist; to constitute an essential part 
of every medical brary ; and also to be 
found in every family where the domes- 
tic doctress exhibits her pretensions. 
It appears to be exeeuted throughout 
with a degree of care and accuracy 
commensurate with the limportance of 
those qualities in a book of this de- 
scription, 

Mr. Sovter’s Catalogue of Books, 
adapted to Parochial Libraries, accom- 
pawed by Rules, Reeulations, aud. Ob- 
servations, Will be acceptable to philan- 
Uiropists of all parties. 

Among the scientific novelties has 
appeared, tae Nystem of the Weather 
(f the British Islends distovered in 
ISG and 1817, from a Journal com- 
mencing i802 ; by Lieut. G. MACKENZIE: 
in Which is attempted to be shewn that 
tue general characters and phenomena 
vl every year have a succession and 

ta 





* Some early copies, by an inadver- 
tency i the printer, were delivered, with 
“"RCoDzruity of persons i: the third page 
— preface. The intelligent readers will, 

‘ever, easily discover and correct the 
Srror with his pen, 
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recurrence, regulated after the manner 
explained in the system published. The 
winds he distributes into castwardly and 
westwardly, and under them comprises 
the intermediate north and south; and 
he endeavours to prove that their excess 
over, or deficiency under, an average 
rate, follows a regular order or progres- 
sion; and, after a cyole or period of filty- 
four years, returns to the same point. 
On the prevalence of the wind in either 
quarter, he imagines the remaining 
phenomena chiefly to depend: bat that 
prevalence is the only thing in future 
scasons he has ventured to anticipate 
With any apparent confidence, or on 
Which there is any plausible appearance 
In hissystem. On the whole, it appears, 
that the period of his observation (four- 
teen years) ts much too short; the mode 
of registering the observations without 
instruments much tvo uncertain; and of 
fixing the average wind, on which the 
resulis almost entirely depend, much 
too doubtful and arbitrary,—to warrant 
any of the inferences drawn. Nor do 
we thiuk lis method of explanation the 
most lucid and skilful. 

The acrimony which the Bishop of 
St. David’s bas displayed towards the 
Unitarians, has excited a degree of atten- 
tion to their tenets which they might not 
otherwise have obtained, and has, in con- 
sequence, been a-powerful means of 
increasing their numbers and spreading 
their congregations over the empire. 
This reaction is manifested in Capi. 
Gifford’s Remonstrances of a Unitarian, 
addressed to the worthy bishop. ‘This 
captain of the Royal Navy proves that 
he can write as well as fight; and, in 
truth, we have seldom read a more abie 
polemical tract. If the authority of the 
New ‘Testament is admitted by the 
disputants, Capt. G. addaces the fol- 
lowing summary of its doctrines. 

“Those passages in the New Testamenty 
in which the FaTuerR is styled one or 
ONLY Gop, are, in number, seventeen. 

‘Those passages where he is: styled 
Gop, absolutely, by way of eminence and 
supremacy, are, in vumber, 320. 

“Those passages where he is styled 
Gop, with peculiarly high titles and epithets, 
ci altributes, are, in number, 105. 

“Those passages wher:in it is declared 
that all: prayers and prais:s onght to be 
offe:ed to nim, and that every thing ought 
to be ultimately directed to nts honvur and 
glory, are, in number, ninety. 

“lhe passazes wherein the Son is de- 
clared, positively and by the clearest impli 
cation, to be SUBORDINATE 10 THE Fas 
THER, deriving his being from Lim, re- 
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650 Critical Notices 


ceiving from Tim his divine power, and 
acting in all things wholly according to 
the will of the Futher, are, in number, 
above 300. 

“«“ Jesus Christ is eighty-five times called 
the Son of Man; and, still further, he is 
about seventy times called aman, Thirty 
years after the resurrection of Jesus, there 
are 150 pledges given by bis Apostles, that 
his nature was that ofa man. 

“ OF 1500 passages in the New Testa- 
ment, wherein the word God is mentioned, 
not one of them necessarily implies a plu- 
1 a rality of persons. 

; “ Now let us see, (says Capt. G.) how the 
ease will stand, by drawing a parallel of 
like authority from: Scripture, in favour of 
the Trinity. 

“Texts wherein God is spoken of as 
three distinct equal Persons or Beings, and 
yet but one Being or Persou,—not one. 

‘Texts in which God is spoken of as 
three, and yet but one, but affording no 

‘| authority as to their perfect equality, are, 

| in number, one, And this on/y one is 
proved by Sir Isaac Newton, Professor 
Porson, Griesbach, and other learned men, 
to be spurious ; and is now gencrally ad- 
mitted to be so. 

*’Fexts in which it is argued that the 
three Petsons of the Trinity are spoken of, 
are, in number, one.* And this text is 
wholly silent as to the requisite distinction 
of their perfect equality and perfect unity.” 

Mr. BroveGuam has addressed an 
exceedingly interesting letter to Sir 
Samuel Romilly, exposing the official 
chicanery by which lis enquiries, relative 

t to the abuses of public charitics have 
yt been bailed. As one sentiment of in- 
dignation pervades the country on this 
subject, Mr. Brougham’s pamphlet is 
likely to be generally read; but we feel 
it our duty to lay the following striking 
paragraphs before our readers, 

- ** Shilful professional men assisted me in 
preparing the bill for inquiring into the 
abuse of charitable funds; it nnderwent a 
minute discussion above stairs ; it was then 
: ‘communicated to his Majesty's ministers 
and to the law officers of the crown ; and, 
. as there was reason to apprehend that the 
principal opposition to it would be made 
iu the Lords, it was submitted to the 
highest legal authority in that House, as 
well as to the Secretary of State for the 
home department, to whose province, I 
vas informed, the subject in an especial 
Mianner appertaived. About ten weeks 
elapsed from its introduction to the pas- 
sing at the Act; the whole time being 
ocenpied in discussing its provisions, and 
in altering almost every part of them again 
and again, I believe it was printed not 
| fewer than six times, 
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: *“¢ As the bill at first stood, the comm. 
sioners were to be named in it. The 
ministers proposed that the appointmen 
should be vested in the crown; that is, 
themselves. ‘lo this important alteratio, 
the Committee, with extreme relactanee 
submitted rather than assented. We ter 
aware that upon thie fitness of the pefsons 
selected to carry on the engniry its suc. 
cess mainly depended. We had betore ys 
the examples of the commissions bf publis 
accounts, and of naval and military jp. 
quiry, from which the country had derived 
the most signal benefits, chiefly, as we 
conceived, because the acts establishing 
those boards had nominated the members 
who were to form them. No private 
selection of commissioners, haw conscien- 
tiously soever it might be performed, could 
give the same security against improper or 
mefficient appointments. . 

“'Thenext change of importatice related 
to the quorum, The whole excellence of 
the measnre consisted in the ambulatory 
nature of the board; because, beside the 
great saving of expence, unless the com 
missioners repaired to the spot, it was 
quite vain to expect an effectual investi- 
gation of the varions particulars relating 
to local abuses. Brt, as the performance 
of this duty would be both cumbrous avd 
endless, if the whole commissioners were 
to go round the country ina body, it was 
provided that they should divide them- 
selves into bodies of two each, and that four 
boards should thus, at the same time, carry 
on the inquiry, with an expedition greatly 
accelerated, and with a salutary tivalship 
among themselves. ‘The ministers in the 
House of Lords changed the quorum from 
two fo three, and left the whole number 
of commissioners eight, as before ; thes 
reducing the number of boards from four 
to two, and leaving two commissioners 
wholly unemployed. As it is perfectly 
well known, even to beginners arith: 
metic, that eight is not divisible by three, 
I am reduced to the necessity of suspect: 
ing that the authors of this change have no 
serious intention that the board shall ever 
be divided at all; and that they mean to 
make the commissioners proceed by 
Written interrogatories sent to different 
parts of the country. It is alveady stated 
out of doors that such a plan has been 
formed ; I can only say, that it must render 
the whole inquiry a perfect mockery ; and 
the labours of the last session, for the cof 
rection of abuses, will have ended 
adding ove of peculiar grossness to the 
former number, by the creation of about 
dozen sinecure places.” 

“ Tes Jeunes Vendies,” by the late 
Mde. Bernard, is an amusing and inter 
esting tale for youth; and gives some fine 
traits of the French character dwing 
the Veudean war, Liberality of word 
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ment, sound morality, and a peculiar 
naivete in style and manner, distinguish 

is fittle volume. ; 
2 Memoirs of the Couut de las Casas, 
with its documents, are genuine ; and Lo 
work could be calculated to excite a 
more lively interest in every Engtish 
preast. We hope the amiable author 
will not fail to apply in November to 
the Court of King’s Bench for a criminal 
jnfurmation agaist the governor of the 
Cape, for his questionable tise of power ; 
and the new Parliament will also, we 
trust, do justice to the little- minded 
tinister, and his worthy myrmidous of 
St. Liclena and elsewhere. 


—— 
AIGEBRA. 

SSAYS on the Combinatorial Analysis ; 
34 shewing its application to the most 
asetul and interesting provlems of Alge- 
bra, in the multiplication, division, ¢x- 
traction of roots, &c.; by Peter Nicholson, 
SvO, 108. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Cathedral Autiguities of England ; by 
Jolin Britton, FLSA. No. XVII,~being 
No. LL. of Youk Cathedral, 4to. 12s.— 
imp. 4to. 1. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Anderson and Ctrase’s Catalogue of 
Books in Anatomy, Medicine, Surgery, 
Midwifery, Chemistry, Botany, &c. &c. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A new edition of President Edwards’ 
Life of the late Rev. David Brainerd, 
muissiouary to the Indians, from the Society 
iu Scotland for propagating Chyistiau 
Knowledge. 8vo. 1¥s, 

The Life of Count Las Casas, commu- 
nicated by himself: containing authentic 
details respecting the voyage to, the resie 
dence and manner of living, and the 
treatment, of Bonaparte at St, Helena, 
xe, &c. 

Anecdotes of the Court and Family of 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; by the ~Countess 
co ***, in Freach and English, 10s, 6d. 

COMMERCE, 

The American Negociator ; consisting 
of Tables of Exchange of the United States, 
valenlated from one cent up to one thou- 
sand dollars, and equated with the curren- 
“iés of Great Britain, Teland, France, 
C5 by tue editor of Mortimer’s Diction- 
Vy. 180. 4s. 

EDUCATION. 
ue Grammar ot Rhetoric and Polite 
“{Neratuve, for the use of schools and 
Miwate teachers ; by Alexander Jamieson. 
izmo. Gs. od. 

, Juvenile Geography, in verse; by J. 

rene Leamington Spa. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 
ae : Poets or Skeicton of Verbs: 

tliating the dependencies of their 
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several parts, &c.; by Mr. John Tilt, of 
Brighton. 5s. 

A Critical Grammar of the French and 
English Languages, with Tabular Eluci- 
dations: calculated to aid the English 
student in the acquirement of the niceties 
of the French language, and to give the 
French schoiar a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish tongue ; by W. Hodgson. 1zmo, 9s, 

The Literary and Scientific Pursuits 
which are encouraged and enforced in the 
University of Cambridge, briefly described 
and vindicated: with various notes; by 
the Rev. L, Wainewright. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

British Gallery of Pictures, first series ; 
hy W. Votley, esq. F.S.A. No. LXIV, ito, 
1a: 6d.—folio, 21s. 

Elements of Anatomy : designed for the 
use of students in the Fine Arts; by J. B. 
Sharpe. royal 8vo. 10s, 

A History of the Rise and Progress of 
Music, theoretical aud practical; by G, 
Jones. 15s. plain plates,—-11. 1s. coloured, 


GEOGRAPHY. 

A Complete Survey of Scripture Geo- 
graphy: containing an historical account 
of primitive nations, and of all countries 
and people mentioned in sacred history ; 
by Thomas Heming. Illustrated by a 
superb and accurate sect of maps, aud a 
chart of the world. 31. 10s. 

HISTORY. 

Letters from St. Helena, in continnation 
of the Letters from the Cape of Good 
Hope ; with an appendix, containing the 
clandestine letter to Lucien Bonaparte 
from Las Casas ; also his letter to Lord 
Bathurst. 8vo. 8s. 

Naval Chronology of Great Britain, or 
an Historical Account of Maritime Events, 
with engravings; by J. Ralfe. Part LV. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law rela» 
tive to the Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce of Great Britain ; by J. Chitty, esq. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. Sl. Ss. 
~~A Practical Treatise on the Criminal 
Law : adapted to the use of the profession, 
magistrates, and private gentlemen ; by 
Jos, Chitty, esq. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 41. 4s, 

A Letter to a Surrogate: containmg a 
summary of the laws relating to marriage- 
licences, with suggestions; by John 8S. 
Hardy. 8vo. 1s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of King’s Bench, in Trinity 
Term, 58 George IIL. 1818; by R.V. 
Barnewall, and E, H. Alderson, Vol. I. 
Part [V. royal 8vo. 7s. 

Criminal Trials ; illustrative of the Tale 
entitled, the Heart of Mid Lothian. 8s. 


MEDICINE, 
A Manual of Practical Anatomy, for the 
use of students engaged in dissections ; by 


Edward Stanley, assistant surgeon and 
Kk 2 demonstrator 
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Cemonstrator of anatomy at St. Bartho- 
lomew’'s Hospital. 12mo. 

Practical Researches on the Nature, 
Cure, and Prevention of Gout; by James 
Johnson, 810. 5s, 6d. 

A Sueccinet Aecount of the Contagious 
Fever of this Country, as exemplified in 
the Enidemic now prevatling in London ; 
iv Thomas Bateman, M.D. &c. 8vo. 6s, 

“Directions for the Treatment of Per- 
sons whio have taken Poison, and those in a 
State of Suspended Animation; by M. P. 
Orfila. 12mo. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions ; with 
plates, Vol. IX. Part T. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

General Views relating to the Stomach, 
its Fabric and Functions; by J. C. Speer, 
M.D. 8v0. ds 

Surgical Observations, beingra quarterly 
Report of Cases in Surgery; by Charles 
Bell, Pat f. VolLIl. 6s. 

Surgical Essays; by Astley Cooper, 
¥.R.S with thirteen engravings., Part I, 
108. Gd. 

The Art of Preserving the Feet, or 
Practical Observations on the Prevention 
and Cnre ot Corns, Bunmions,&ec, 4s. 6d. 

bservations on the dfierent Kinds of 

Small Pox, and especially on that which 
sometimes follows Vaccination ; illustrated 
by anumber of Cases; by Alex. Munro, 
M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MISCBLLANIES, 

The Emigrants Guide to the United 
States of America, economical and jo- 
litical; by Robt. Holditch, esq. 4s. 6d, 

E} Espanol Constitutional; o Miscella- 
nea de Politica, Ciencias Yartes Literatura. 
No. [. &vo. Ss. 

No. I. of the Provincial . Magazine, 

NATURAL WISTORY., 

A Compendinm of Zoology: being a 
description of more than three hundred 
auimats, with wood engravings, 12.0, 

Ss. Gd. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPILY. 

The System of the Weather of the 
Tiitish Tstands, discovered in 1818 and 
1817; from a Jonrnal commencing No- 
vember 1802; by Lieut. Geo. Mackenzie, 
R.P.M. 4to. ib. is. 

NOVEIS., 

No. I. of a new edition of Smollett’s 
Novels ; 15mo. with plates: commencing 
with Peregrine Pickle. 1. : 

The Cumberland Cottager; a story, 
founded on facts, by Miss Brodericl, 
5 vols, 1gmo. 16s. 6d. 

PHILOLOGY, 

A new Trish-Enclish Dictionary. with a 
compendions Irish Grammar; bv Edward 
O'Reilly, esq. vt. 2s.—fine gl. 12s. 6d. 

POETRY, 

Poetry and ‘Tales, in Verse; by Mrs. 
FEnias Lamont ; foolscap. 8vo. &s, 
Johuny Newcome in the Navy;a poem, 


1 four Cautos, with notes. Part I, 8vo 
fs. 6d, , 
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Revenge Defeated and Self-punished : 
a dramatic poem. 8vo. 9s. 6d, 
Poems, by Mrs. Brooke. 12mo. 7s 

Kleist’s Vernal Seasons, a poem, a‘ter 
the manner of Thomson: second edi: 
translated trom the German. 

POLITICS, 
An Essay on Money, by C. R, Princep 
esq. r, 

Parliamentary Debates, from the year 
1803 to the present time ; forming a con. 
tinvation of the work entitled, the Parlia. 
mentary History of England, from the 
carliest period to the year 1808 ; by J.C, 
Hansard, 

A Letter addressed to the Proprictors 
of tue Bank of England, on the Division 
of the Surplus Profits of that Corporation; 
by C. Arnot, solicitor. 

A Letter to Sir S. Romilly, M.P. fiem 


10n, 
OVO. 3s, 6d, 


H. Brougham, M.P. on the Abuse of 
Charitable Funds. 8vo. 4s. 
THEOLOGY. 


Lectures on the Principal Fvidences 
and the several Dispensations of Revealed 
Religion; by W. Roby. 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons on Various Occasions ; by the 
Rev. James Knight, M.A. Svo. 7s. 

Observations on the Doctrine, Disci- 
pline, and Manners, of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and also of the Evangelical 
Party ; by the Rev. L, Wainewright, A.M. 
&C. 8v0. 6S. 

Sermons, in which the connexion is 
traced between a belief in the truths of 
Revelation and the character, comfort, 
&e. of Christians; by the Kev. Miles 
Jackson, of Leeds. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons, on several subjects and oe- 
casions; by W. Hett, M.A. 2 vels. 
8v0. 18°. 

A Plain Answer to the important Ques- 
tion, What must I do to be saved? With 
an earnest and affectionate address to the 
reader; by the Rev. Joseph Freeston. 
S¥O, - 

Sermons selected from the MSS. of the 
late Rev. FE. Robson, M.A. Vicar of Or- 
ston, by the Rev. H. C. O’Dennoghue, 
AsM. 9 vols. 8vc. 11. 1s. : 

TUPOGRATHUY. 

Lester's Hiustration of London, with 
sixty-fonr plates, and a letter-press de 
scription. Vol, I. 8vo. 

The Visitors New Guide to the Spa of 
Leamington Priors, and its Viemity ; 
cluding sketches of Warwick, &€¢. ; by W. 
T. Monciietf, with map and plan, 120. 
os. Od, ' 

The Panorama of Paris end its Env 
rons: with thirty-one plates, desernptve 
of as many striking pubiie Edifices; #€ 
cond edition. Sie. 4s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Year's Residence in the United States 
of America; by W.Cobbett. Part I. 65+ 

Cantion to Continental Travellers; by 


the Rey. J. W. Cunningham. ae IEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


—— 


History of the Rise and Progress of Music, 
Thewetical and Practical; by G. Jones, 
4iv. 15%. P x 

TANIi> volume consists of an abridg- 

ment of Hawkius, Burney, aud 

ether writers, and constitutes the article 
wusic in the Encyclopedia Londinensis. 
It is, throughout, executed with care, 
and the compilation has evidently been 
made by one who understands the 
science, and Who is acquainted with the 
species of jafurmation desirable to the 
amateur. ‘The iuteliigence respecting 
ancient and modern musical instruments 
is correet and gratifying; and the gra- 
phic illustrators (except the vulgar 
frontispicee) are exccutcd in a superior 
style. All their several scales are given, 
aud the curious will not fal to peruse 
this portion of the work With much 
pleasure, and with no inconsidcrable 
degree of instruction. 

“Tnere’s nol a Joy this Werld can give.” A 
Ballad, written by Lerd Byron, Composed 
by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. 2s. 
Sir John Stevenson has displayed in 

this ballad (in length, five verses,) much 

of that taste and feeling which pervades 
the generality of his amatory melodies, 

‘The ideas are elegant in themselves, 

graceful by their relative disposition, 

and aflectingly expressive of the noble 
atthor’s sense. ‘Phe words are said to 
have becn given to the publisher through 
the hands of Mr. Moore, ‘They were 
certainly a munificent present; and 

Mr. Power could not better express his 

gratitude than by putting them in the 

kands of such a composer as Sir J. 

Seveuson, 


A Sonuta (No. 2,) for the Piano-forte, and 


Violoncello bligato, ov Violin obligato ; 

daleaicd to Miss Georgiana Mordaunt. 

Conposed by C.F. Eley. 48. 

Phis (Mir. Eley’s fifteenth work,)- is 
a tasteful and well-studied production. 
if comprises three movements; an 


| a, : ; c 
Albero Moderato, Ibn common time of 


hour crotchets; an Audunte Grazioso, in 
SS quavers; and a Rondo alla Walzer, 
li tee quavers, The subjects of these 
ae pleasingly concemed, and their cat- 
ment exhibits boldness, relieved by 
“tee aud tenderness ; and delicacy op- 
POS to spirit and hilarity. ‘he ac- 
epunents are ably adjusted, and 
ih bing, — display the real master; 
alles of , ° aps, Hot always vs ithout the 
tation : ray ing a little of the aliec- 
guile earning, We wish the en- 
e'aviis liad Leen mere correct. The 


misplaced sharp in the twenty-seventh 

bar of the bass of the first movemeut 

is dreadful, 

Celebrated Song in the Opera of Zuma. 
Arranged wiih Variations for the Piane- 
finle shy John Parry. 18. 6d. 

The melody now betore us is that 
of the adivired Marsellois Hymu. As 
a theme for piano-forte variations, it is 
judiciously chosen. ‘The passages, in 
themselves plain and simple, offer scope 
for diversification and embellishment; 
and Mr. Parry has, with ability, availed 
himself of the opportunity to exercise 
his inagination, We are sorry to ob- 
serve, that the variations are only three 
in nuinber. “The subject would have 
well adimitted a much | reater latitude 
o: treatinent; and Mr. P. by what le 
has done, convinces us how much more 
he conld have effectuated, “had he 
adopied a mure extended plan. 

“Fly to the Desert.” The words from 
“ Lalla Rooks 3” written by Thomas 
Muore, esy. The Musie compos:d by 

Lord Bargkersh. 2s, 

Whatever of value there is in this 
production wil be fouad in the words, 
which largely partake of the exeellence 
by which the buik of Mr. Moore’s poetry 
is distinguished. ‘The meiody, if me- 
lody we can call an unmeampg and iil- 
connected string of passages, is quaint 
and affected; the accompaniment ce- 
void of taste and design; and the bass 
just such a series of tonics aud dominants 
as would be perfectly natural and ap- 
propriate from the pen of a young 
school-musicianess, or any young lady 
whose head has not been fatigued with 
the study of thorough-bass, or theory of 
harmonica! combination. 

Four favorite Ais, arranged with Variations 
for the Harp; by PB. Datvimare. 35. 6d. 
The four Airs here selected by Mr. 

Dalvimare are a Pas de trois, in Achille 

et Deidamic: a Duett, in La Clemenza 

di Tito; a Quartetto, by Winter; aud 

an anonymors Polonoise. With re- 

spect to this choice, we cannot but ap- 
prove of Mr. D.’s judgment. Nothing 


can be more beautifully simple ian the, 


first subject; indeed, we secarecly re- 
colleetanother instance of so much effect 
produced by so few notes, The second 
is honorable even to the muse of Mozart; 
and the third and fourth themes are, at 
least, graceful and attractive. OF the 
variations, we can with justice say, that 
they are fanciful and ingenious. The 
execution is, in general, of a nature 
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to improve the finger, and not untre- 
quently, a spark of native talent shines 
amid the splendor borrowed from the 
original themes, and evinces abilities 
adequate to the higher efforts. 

“Oh! thou art All to me, Love.” Sung by 
Mr, Braham, in the Comic Opera of. 
Narensky, on the Road to Yaroslaff; at 
the Theatre Reyal Drury-Lane. Com- 
posed by Mr. Braham. 2s. 

Mr. Brabam, in this air, has aimed 
at and attained a degree of natural 
ease, smoothness, and delicacy, which 
strongly invite the attention, flatter the 
ear, and excite the tenderness of sen- 
timent which forms the object of the 
words. ‘The poetry (by Charies Brown, 
esq.) is conceived with passion, and 
expressed with foree. The similies of 
“The Village Swain” are as charac- 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 
- teristic as beautiful; and the metre js 
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pot only faultless, but remarkably free 

and flowing. 

Overture to the Historical Drama of Charley 
in the Royal Oak; composed and dedi. 
cuted to Miss E. O. Smith, by Joka 
Parry, 238. 

This overture, in which is introduced 
the popular air of “* Over the water to 
Charley,” is. of a cast and character 
perfectly suitable to the little drama for 
which it was produced. ‘The introdue- 
tory movement is light and brief; and 
the sccond is formed of the air already 
named, so variegated and amplified as 
to very properly constitute the body of a 
theatrical overture : anid it is bat justice 
to say, that much credit is due to Mr. 
Parry for having turned the air of au 
ancieut ballad to so good an account. 





MA 





VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Tucluding Notices of Works in Hand,. Domestic aud Foreign. 
—_Fre 


OUNT VOLNEY, author of the 

celebrated “ Meditations on the 
Ruins of Empires,” which have been 
popular in nearly all printed languages, 
has, for many years, been engaged npon 
au important work on History. Ft bears 
for its tithe, Modern Researches en 
Ancient History; aud, having recently 
appeared at Paris, a trauslation, made 
under the superintendance of the author, 
is printing in London, and will speedily 
be published. ‘The work is written in 
the highly-finished and philosophical 
siyle of Count Volney, and abounds in 
original reflections, made in a manner 
all his own; while it exhibits a learned 
comparison of ancient authorities, and 
fae mest curious chronological caleu- 
Jations. It may he satis‘actory to many 
almirers of this writer to know, that, 
under the Kourbon government, be bas 
heen called to the Chamber of Peers, 
and continues a member of the Tustitute; 
and that he tives in high respectability in 
Parts, enjoving vigorous healta and 
mental energy at seventy, 

Count V. has atso becu lately engaged 
in reVising anew edition of his Ruius,” 
mn Preneh and Bovgiish; the latter being 
exceuted nader his own eye, by the pen 
ol ihe equally eclebrated Joel Barlow. 

The past summer bas been the hottest 
aud driest in-every part of Europe that 
has heen remembered, and it has com- 
pletely falsified the vain speculations of 
Vicse Weorists who argued, from the 
hict of a fow cold seasons, that the tem- 
peratire of ibe earth had changed. The 
peculiar beat to which we allude com. 


menecd on the 24ih of May, and conte 
nued with no material alteration till the 
8th of Sept. During this period of 19s 
days, there was rain in London but 
iwenty-five times; and, for the mest 
part, the atmosphere was cloudless, 
The thermometer averaged in the last 
cight days of May, 57,5° ; throughont 
June, 66.049 ; throughout July, 681°; 
throughout August, 63.549 ; and, in the 
first eight days of September, 62.06%: 
giving an average for the hot season o 
61.859, The hottest days were-—Jdune 
12th and 13th, 85°; July 24th, 915°; 
and August Sth and 61h, $8.4°. Lor 
the sake of comparison, we have annex- 
ed the average heat of the same number 
of days for the foliowing years:— 
1818.46.06. G1.55° | 1608+ + +++ 61.88? 
DAT eee ee STD | UBM 50000 0659.73 
1816....¢+59.47 | 1800...... 60.78 
1815....--69.15 [1795.....-59.51 
1610,... 2 G0.18 |1790....., 58.04 
Some of the London Newspapers 
within the month have remarked ou the 
high price of books, and have printed 
an obsolete and absurd clause of an old 
statute, as a practical means by \ hich 
they may be cheapencd. But we will 
take the liberty of assigning a reason 
for the dearness of books, with whieh 
these writers cannot be ignorant, though 
it serves their purpose to keep it eut 
of sight. ‘Fhat cause is the enormous 
expense of advertising, owing to the 
multiplicity of Newspapers, aud to the 
extortions which the publishers of books 
are the victims, particularly on the part 
of the very paper whicb has en 
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ward ia accusing publishers of extortion. 
vy make a book known ib Engiand, it 
is necessary to advertise it at least six 
times in ten London Newspapers, be- 
cles the advertisements on the cov-rs 
ny Magazines and Reviews, without 
reckoning the two hundred provincial 
apers. The most moderate course of 
advertising costs atleast 30/.; and a 
jiberal one from 302 to 2004, ‘There- 
fore, if either of these sums are to be 
gilded to the necessary cost of an edition 
of 250, 500, or 1000 copies, a sufficient 
equse of the high price of books is ap- 
parent ; and it 4s evidently the News- 


paper proprietors, and the revenue, 


whieh profit chiefly by new publications. 
In Lranee, these things are managed 
better, ‘The French Newspapers do 
not receive advertisements ; but they 
insert, free of cost, a liberal critique, or 
analysis, of every new book, on being 
presente] with two copies,—one for the 
proprictor and one for the writer of the 
article. If, therefore, the Newspaper 
proprietor who has attacked the pub- 
tishers of London, and his brethren, 
will adopt the plan of the French jour- 
nalists, and thus advertise new publica- 
lions gratuitously, we take it on ourselves 
to assert, that books may in consequence 
he lowered in price from 25 to 50 per 
cent. 

A very extraordinary discovery of 
curiosities, Nterary, political, and his- 
torical, was lately made at Rome, by 
Dr. R. Watson, author of the Lives of 
Hetcher and Gordon. This gentleman 
went to Italy to search for any manu- 
scripts or reliques of the House of 
Stuart, whieh might have been left ia 
the hands of strangers by the last sur- 
vivors of that illustrious family. After 
much trouble, he discovered that the 
executor of the executor of the Cardinal 
York, or Henry IX, as he is often 
called, was in possession of a vast col- 
lection of papers, on which he placed 
so little value, that he suffered them to 
remaia Wi a garret without windows, 
exposed to every shower of rain. He, 
therefore, readily sold the whole to 
Dr. W. who took possession of them, and 
removed them in carts to his own apart- 
ments, Where they were seen by many 
distinguished English visitors in Rome. 
ne W. employed some time in assort- 

& and arranging them, and he found 
that they consisted of nearly 400,000 
ere own of ws dogess a 
interest, Am these’ a ce 
‘etiginal | ong these were nearly 100 

ellal ietters of Fenelon, many letters 
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of Bolingbroke, Pope, Swift, Atterbury, 
and other English writers ; and a series 
of letters, continued ‘through a period 
of nearly 100 years, of every potentate 
and stafesman in Europe, and of mast 
of the English nobility. The contents 
of many of these documents were of the 
most extraordinary character, deve- 
loping the plans which were adopted at 
different times for the restoration of the 
Stuarts, and the names of the promoters 
and partizans in Britain and abroad. 
Of course, the contents excited much 
interest in Rome, and the Papal govern- 
mrent took alarm in regard to the ex- 
posure of its own projects and policy. 
Dr. W. was in consequence sent for by 
the Papal+ sceretary of state, who, 
from overtures to re-purchase, adopted 
threats; and, finally, took forcible pos- 
session of the whole, and put the worthy 
owner under arrest. He appealed, in 
vain,to the British resident and ministers, 
whoappeared covertly to take part with 
the Papal government; and it appears, 
that, after the Pope’s ministers had duly 
examined the whole, they caused a 
tender to be made of them to the Regent 
of England; and a British frigate was 
actually sent to convey them to Eng- 
Jand! Accordingly, they are now in 
Carlton-house, and Dr. W. who, on 
being enlarged at Rome, set off for 
England to reclaim them, has obtained 
some temporary recompence. A ¢ome 
mission has been appointed to inves- 
tigate his further Claims, and ‘itis to be 
supposed that, however they were over- 
ruled by arbitrary power in Rome, they 
will be duly respected in England. It 
would be indeed a new era, if any power 
in England were superior to Dr. W.’s 
plain right to the papers, or to some 
equivalent, with which he may admit he 
is fully satisfied. 

We learn that the same gentleman, 
in the course of his researches on the 
above subjeet, met with another cu- 
riosity which, to the literary world, will 
be not less interesiing. This was a 
copy of the Poems of Ossian, in the 
original Gaelic, which was brought 
from Scotland by one of the noble 
families who emigrated after the at- 
tempt in 1715. The manuscript is, 
therefore, anterior to that date; and 
it contains not only the originals of 
Macpherson’s translations, but many 
originals, not in Macpher-on’s edition. 
There can, therefore, he no longer any 
doubt, but that Mr. Macpherson was 
the able translator of poems long known 
iu Scotland, and not the inyentor of 

them, 
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them, as many credulous persons have 
supposed, 

A book<eller announces himself to be 
in possession of a manuscript volume, 
containing the javenile unpublished 
oetry of our iWustrions Thomson, in 
hisewn hand. Woarever may be their 
merit, they cannot fail to be reecived 
with great interest by the public, as 
reliques of ove of the first of pects, whose 
rool principles endcar him to every 
tric of Libertv. This discovery, as 
well as that of Dr. Watson, named In 
the previous paragraphs, prove how 
many precions reliques still exist. in 
private collections; and how numerous 
are the privations of curiosity owing to 
tie apathy, ignorance, or waut of taste, 
© their possessors. Weneed not repeat 
to our friends the pleasure which we 
always feel in becoming the means of 
Jasin such curiosities before the world ; 
hor express our anxiety to be favoured 
With sotiees of such discoveries, and 
with copies of the originals, as often as 
conventent, 

Dr. Bosrock will shortly pubtish an 
account of the History aad present 
State of Galvauism., 

¥iiss [Turron is preparing an impor- 
tant work, uuader the title of the ‘Tour 
of Airica, Tt will contain a concise 
account of all the countries in that 
quarter of the world, hitherto visited by 
Europeans, with details of the mauiucrs 
and customs of the inhabitauts, 

Lieut. Easnirst is about to publish, 
(ccourvenees during asix Months’ Resi- 
denee om the Province of Calabria 
Uitertor. 

Vo Account of the Life, Ministry, and 
Writings, of the Rev. Jchn Paweett, 
W.L. tittv-four years minister of the 
gospebat Waingate and Hebden-bridge, 
bear Tfalifax, wili be shortly published 
by libs sou. 

Nie. G. Russece has circulated the 
prospeeius of a ‘Pour through Sicily in 
the Lear 1815. ‘Phis tour was performed 
in company with AP. Fromm, one of 
the judges in the duchy of Meeklen- 
bugis; De. borster, of Berlin: and Dr. 
Kop halides, of Bie dlau, — gentlemen 
poss ssibg considerable literary attain- 
AMLCuiis. 

fu the course of November will be 
pubiivhed the third and concladiuig 
volume of ARCHDEACON Coxe'’s Me- 
mois of the Duke of Mailborough 

A descriptive poem, called Nicurt, 
by M.E. Extior, jun. will) shortly 
appear. [tis an attempt to paint the 


. 
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part will also comprehend valuable 






(Oct. 1, 


scenery of night, as connected With 
great and interesting events, 

A Second Memoir on Babylon, cop. 
fatnine an enquiry into the CONTESpon. 
deuce between the ancient descriptions 
of Babylon and the remains still visihje 
on the site; by C.J. Ricn, €8q. Will he 
publistied shortly. Also, a third euitiog 
of the first Memoir on tue Ruins of 
Babylon. 

Mr. SoutTHeY has nearly ready fur 
publication, Memoirs of the Lite of Johy 
Wesley, the founder of the Evsglis\ 
Methodists. It will be printed in two 
voluines octavo, and be illustrated by 
portraits of Wesley and Whitfield, 

Prince Chilia, a satirical history of all 
nations in the world, after the manuer 
of Swilt’s Gulliver, by Tom Erows, 
Will appear in a few days. 

An interesting volume will be pub- 
lished in October, entitied, Sketches of 
America, being the narrative of a journey 
of more than five thousaud miles through 
the Eastern and Western States ; cou- 
tained in cight reports, addressed to the 
thirty-nine Engtish families whodepated 
the author, m June 1817, to ascertain 
whether any and what part of the United 
States would be suitable for their res 
deuce; by Mir. FE. GB. Fearon. 

An octavo volnuine of Essays on the 
Kiements of Geology is in the press. 

In a few days will be published, a 
Narrative of the Wreck of the Ship 
Cswego, on the coast of South Barbary, 
aud of the sufferings of the master and 
the crew while in bondage among the 
Arabs; by Mr. Jupan Pappock, her 
late master. 

A work, ealled the Child’s Introdue- 
tion to Thorough Bass, in conversations 
between a mother and a daughter cf ten 
years old, is in preparation. af. 

A new novel, from the pen of Miss 
Anna Mania Porter, author of “the 
Kuight of St. John,” &e. will appea 
shortly, entitled the East of St Mags 
dalen. 

A History of Greenland is prepaits 
for the press, containing a desenptiol ol 
the country and its inhabitants, together 
With an account of the missions of ihe 
United Brethren ia that country, trom 
the German of Crantz. The former 
de- 
tails of the original discovery and colo- 
nization of Greenland by the Norwe- 
gians, the vain attempts made by the 
English, Danes, and others, to expiert 
the east coast, along with a BUCCI 
narrative of the partially success’ 
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<sion at Gatthaab, As an appendix 
: ihe whole, will be added, a continua- 


tion of the [listory of the Mission of the 
Brethren down to the prescut time, 
comprising period of about cighty 
years. ‘The work will be accompanied 
‘vith supplementary notes from authen- 
tic sources, including interesting notices 
’ Labrador. 
a usual lectures at the Medical 
School of St. ‘Thomas’s Hospital will 
be given as follows:— 
Anatomy and the Operations of Sargery, 
by Mr. AstLEY Coover and Mr. 
Henry Ching. | 

Principles and Practice of Surgery, by 
Mr. AstLeEY COOPER. 

The winter conrse of lectures of the 
Medical School of Guy’s Hospital, will 
gommence the 2d of October, viz.— 

Practice of Medicine, by Dr. CurRY 

and Dr. CHOLMELEY. 
Chemistry, by Dr. MARCET. 
Experimental Philosoph y, by Dr. EVANS. 
‘Theory of Medicine and Materia Me- 
dica, by Dr. Curry and Dr. CHoLMeE- 
LEY. 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and 
Children, by Dr. Ha1GuTon, 

Physiology, or Laws of the Animal 
Economy, by Dr. HaicutTon and 
Dr. BLUNDELL. 

Structure and Diseases of the Teeth, by 
Mr. BELL. 


J.C. Carpvue, F'.R.S, will commence 
his Anatomical Lectures on Thursday, 
the Ist of October. 

Dr. CLuTTersBucK will begin his 
autumn Course of Lectures on the 
Theory and Practice of Physic, Materia 
Medica, and Chemistry, on Friday, 
Oct. 2, 1818, 

Mr. ‘Taunton’s winter Course of 
Lectures on Anatomy, Physiology, Pa- 
thology, and Surgery, will commence on 
Saturday, October 3. 

Dr. Ramstotuam will begin his Lec- 
lures on the Science and Practice of 
Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women 
and Children, on Monday Cct. 5, at 
eleven o'clock. 

Mr. Mackeyzie’s winter Course of 
Lectures on the Diseases of the Eye 
conmences on Monday, the Sth of 
October, 

Dr. J.B. Davis will commence his 
hext Course of Lectures on that branch 
vl the practice of medicine which relates 


+ e 
to the Diseases and Medicinal M anage- 


a Children and Young Persons, 
ariv in the ensuing month. 


bes Davis wili commence his winter 
~ Ures ou the Theory and Practice of 


eeitey, and on the Diseases of 
°NTHLY Mug. No, 317, 
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Women and Children, on Monday, the 
Sth of October. 

Dr. CLoucn will commence his 
autumnal Course of Lectures on Mid- 
wifery, on Monday, the 5th of October. 

Mr. Gurunie will commence his 
winter Course of Lectures on Surgery, 
on Monday, Getober 5. 

Dr. Geo. Grigory and Dr. CLoves 
will begin their first Course of Leetures 
on the Theory and Practice of Physic, 
on Wednesday, Oct. 7. 

Mr. Banks, teacher of composition, 
will commence a Philosophical Course 
of Instruction on the first of October. 
It will comprehend inquiries concerning 
the origin and progress of language in 
general, an analysis of the English 
tongue, of the intellectual powers, of the 
principles of reasoning, and of those of 
composition. 

Mr. CAuLFieLD, of Bath, is preparing 
a volume for the press, which will con- 
tain every important transaction of the 
Regency from the year 1811 to the last 
dissolution of Parliament. 

A new and improved edition is just 
ready of the London Dispensatory ; con- 
taining the clements and practice of 
materia medica and pharmacy, with a 
translation of the last editions of the 
Pharmacopoeias of tie London, the 
Edinburgh, and the Dublin Colleges 
of Physicians; by A. T. Tuomson, 
F.L.S. &e. 

The fourth part of the Encyclopedia 
Metropolituna will appear in the course 
of the present month. 

A Year and a Day, a novel, in two 
volumes, is printing by Madame Pa- 
NACHE, author of “* Manners.” 

A work on the Simplicity and Inge- 
nuity of the Evidence in favour of the 
Miracles recorded in the Gospels, con- 
trasted with the best and most striking 
wonders of the Christian Church in the 
succeeding centuries, is printing by the 
Rev. Wa. Fautkner, A.M. 

The Rev. JosepH FLETCHER will 
shortly publish, an enlarged edition of 
his Leetures on the Principles’ and 
Institutions of the Catholic Religion. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Life 
are printing, by Sir C. Moran, M.D. 

Dr. ARMSTRONG is preparing new 
editions, considerably improved, of his 
three works on Scarlet Fever, &c. Ty- 
phus Fever, and Puerperal Fever. 

Dr. Henry is printing a new and 
jimproved edition of bis valuable Eie- 
ments of Chemistry. 

A philosophical romance, called Cha- 
renton, or the Follies of the Age, trans- 
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jated from the French of M. Lovr- 
pove!x, will soon appear. Charenton 
is a well-known establishment near 
Paris for insane persous. Some sup- 
posed inhabitants of it are the author's 
dramatis persone. The work gives a 
view of the political state of France, and 
of its parties. ; 

The Iron Mask, a potm, is preparing 
for publication, by the author of * the 
Recluse of the Pyrences.” 

A new edition is in the press. of 
Gumal and Lina, or the African Chil- 
dren, translated from the I'rench by 5. 
B. Moens, 

A novel, entitled the Mock Moralist, 
or a Dressing for Disscuters, is an- 
nounced. 

Recollections of Japan, by Captain 
GoLownin, author of Narrative of a 
Three Years’ Captivity in that Country, 
is printing, with an introduction, con- 
taining a chronological account of the 
several voyages undertaken to Japan, 
from the first period of European iuter- 
course with that country, 

The third edition is wearly ready for 
publication of a 'Freatise on some prac- 
tical Points relating to the Diseases 
of the Eye; by the late f. C. Saun- 
NERS. 

A volume of Pathological and Sur- 
gical Observations on Diseases of the 
Joints; by Mr. B. C. Bropts, will im- 
mediately be published. 

Mr. James, French teacher of Derby, 
has in the press, a Diagram of the French 
Languare. 

Miss RENON, of Landsdown Crescent, 
Bath, has furnished an elegant and 
interesting pocm, in several cantos, 
under the title of the “’fempie of 
Truth.” 

‘The proprictors of the London Medical 
and Physical Journal, announce au en- 
gagement with two additional editors 
—Dr. ‘biiomas Parkinson, for the 
medical department, and Mr. Wa, 
HUTCHINSON, for the surgical depurt- 
nent; Who have formed new and ex- 
tensive connevions with the most emi- 
vent men ia the profession, as well in 
England, as in France, Germany, and 
the United States, 

A treatise is printing on the patent 
moveable Axles, elucidating the great 
udvantages obtained by them; accom- 
panied by numerous documents of 
approbation. 

A novel, in three volumes, entitled, 
“ Lamioli,” from the pen of C. F. 


Wirtts, esq. may be expected in 
November, 
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A work on the origin of carriages and 
chicles, by J.C. Gosizror, of Munich 
with 104 engravings, representing the 
various vehicles as used by the Greeks 
and Romanus; in 2 vols, 4to. has been 
imported within the month. 

Mr, MatriewTHomas, an American, 
has invented a method by a contrivance 
of icverage, to propel almost all portable 
bodies with extraordinary ease and 
facility. Every portable body to which 
this contrivance may be correctly ap. 
plied, will, it is said, be propelled with 
as much ease by one horse, as by two 
horses without its application. He in. 
tends to apply it to Mr. Wood’s plough, 
which he has brought from America, for 
the purpose of introducing here, as it 
is said to be the best plough extant, 
both for cheapness and mathematical 
adjustment, 

We think it atribute due to the ment 
and originality of Mr. J. C. Lovupox, 
to refer our readers to his valuable 
papers on the use of steam, which, 
Within a few months, he has printed in 
this miseellany. ‘They were not pat- 
ticularly noticed in the paragraph in the 
Varieties of August 1, because we con- 
sidered them, in an especial manner, 
before our readers. 

‘fhe comparative receipts of Drury- 
Fane Theatre, for a given series of years, 
was lately given in a Report of the 
General Commitice. 

Boxes, first price, 6s.—Second, 5s. 

Season. No. nights. Receipts. Nightly average 


1803-4 119 50,327 £35 
1804-5 201 59,278 204 
1805-6 200 57,129 280 
1806-7 200 47,464 “76 
1807-8 200 49,792 £49 
1808-9 115 33,221 200 


Burnt 24th of Feb. 1809. 
Receipts of the present Theatre. 
Boxes, first price, 7s.—Second, 5s. 6d. 

Seasons. No. nights. Receipts. Nighily average. 


1819-13) 2040 75,534 J 

1815-14 235 68,329 290 
1814-15 225 67,418 209 
1815-16 218 35,117 266 
1816-17 908) 407517 
1817-18 119 41,066 209 


The editor of the last edition of 
MontTimer’s Commercial Dictionary, 
of the work called “ Universal Com- 
merece,” and of some other publications, 
has in the press, a work entitled 
“Foreign Exchanges,” which is t 
consist of a complete set of tables of 
exchanges, calculated from the lowest 
to the highest course of exchange; @ 
from a penny to a thousand pounds 
sterling. It will shew, at one view, any 
sum of forcign money reduced into 
British 
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British sterling, and British raped into 
Sorcigh. This work, which is : +" te 
be published by subscription, has long 
been a desideratum in commercial 
e. 
aL Durty, a French traveller, bas ex- 
amined and published a description of the 
principal military establishments in Eng- 
jand, viz. Woolwich, Portsmouth, Cha- 
tham, ke. ‘The great laboratory and mili- 
tary manufactory of the state is at W ool- 
wich, in which arsenal are more than 
10,000 cannon, besides a vast number of 
mortars, aid other species of artillery. 
Portsmouth and Chatham are fortified, 
but offer nothing in this respect woithy 
of remark. ‘The steam-engiue and the 
hydranlic press are at prescut (he says) 
the principal moving powers employed 
in England; and it is not without sur- 
prise that we see engines performing the 
work of 200 or 300 horses without con- 
fusion and without noise. ‘The hydraulic 

ress of Pascal, brought to perfection by 
ei was found during the late war 
to be eminently serviceable in reducing 
the bulk of hay, and of stores and equip- 
ments of various kinds. ‘The application 
of rockets to military purposes is not 
considered by M. Dupin as of much 
importance ; but the effect of the Shrap- 
nel shells is acknowledged by him to 
be most formidable. 

FRANCE. 

A steam-boat has been built on the 
(raronne, under the superintendance of 
Mr. Church, the American consul; it 
carries passengers with success from 
Bordeaux to Paulliac and ‘Toulouse. 
Other steam-boats are building on va- 
rious rivers of France. 

The Memoirs of the Abbé Georgel, in 
‘Ix volumes, 8vo. are inthe press. ‘They 
are expected to throw cousidcrabic light 
on the religious and political history of 
the last fifty years. ‘This celebrated 
Jesuit relates in them, it is said, impar- 
tially, the history of the destruction of 
his order; and, as ambassador to several 
loreign courts from Louis XV. and 
XVI. he furnishes curious and impor- 
lant details on the predisposing causes 
Which have exhibited such wonderful 
elfects during the last thirty years. His 
ai and observations come down to 
ate of his death in 1804. ‘The 
will is in French, but undoubtedly ft 
r » When finished, appear also in au 

nglish dress, 

T GERMANY. 

Cosma el of Travels in part of 

eC iy am Italy in 180+, 5, and 6, by 

OUNTESS De MepeM, sister-in-law 


of the Duchess of Cumberland, is in the 
press; the Countess de Medem is the 
Madame de Stael of Germany. 

A very extraordinary volume will 
soon make its appearance under the 
title of Oudine, by the Baron pe Motte 
fouGut, in the Prussian service, 

The first number of a work, called 
the “Annals of Literature,” has 
lately been published at Vienna. Gentz 
has a jong and Jaboured article in 
it on the liberty of the press, in which 
he endeavours to prove, that ils free and 
unrestrained exercise is injurivus to the 
people of England! It is unfortunate 
for this description of works that nobody 
reads them. ‘hey enjoy a forced cir- 
culation—are distributed gratuitously 
and extensively—and it is a sign of 
loyalty to have them in a library—but 
the leaves generally remain uncut, un- 
less performed by servants! Such, at 
best, is the case with the Quarterly 
Review aud other works of equal bases 
ness and servility in England. 

It is said, that a nephew of Dr. 
Youn, the author of Night Thoughts, 
&c. now resides at Munich, where he 
has lived nearly forty years. He there 
teaches the English language, and has 
a small stipend from the King of 
Bavaria, as a sort of professor in the 
cullege at Munich. ; 

UNITED STATES. 

There are thirteen newspaper esta- 
blishments in the state of Vermont, 
issuing weekly papers, of which seven 
are republican, five federal, and one 
religious. 

Mr. Porter, proprietor of the Ameri- 
can side of the Falls of Niagara, having 
purchased Goat Island, which divides 
the falls, has constructed a bridge thirty- 
four rods in length, founded on four- 
-tecn piers; and it is his intention to 
cultivate this enchanting island, and 
erect suitable buildings for the accommo- 
dation of strangers and others, who de- 
sire to have a new view of one of the 
crandest curiosities of nature. The in- 
land contains abouteighty acres of land, 
is nbout 100 rods wide, but at the lower 
end between the falls it is only ninety 
rods, 

The Medical Repository, begun in 
New York during 1798, has proceeded 
as far as the nineteenth volume. Since 
the death of Dr. Mitcuitve’s first col- 
leagues, Elihu H. Smith and Edward 
Miller, he bas been assisted in the 
editorial labour by Samuel Akerby and 
Felix Pascalis. It has always been 
a great Magazine of intelligence, par- 
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ticularly in relation to American 0c- 
currences in medicine, and the auxiliary 
sciences. 

A society has latcly been mcorpo- 
rated in New York, under the title of 
the “Lyceum of Natural History.” 
It has already made considerable pro- 
cress in forming a Museum. It con- 
tains the skeleton of the Mastadon, 
or American Mammoth, which Dr. 
MITrcHELe assisted in disinterring at 
Chester, fifty-four miics from the city of 
New York, about a year ago. Since 
that time, the remains of another indi- 
vidual of this species have been found 
in a marsh, only thirty-two miles north. 
The society has also received a Bison- 
hide, or, as it is here called, a Bufialoe- 
robe, curiously adorned with paintings. 
It came from the High Missouri, and 
is supposed to be a specimen of the 
symbolical writing, or hieroglyphic 
characters, of the tribe where it was 
executed. It, probably, deserves to be 
ranked with the Mexican paintings, 
celebrated by Robertson and Clavigcro. 

Professor JAMESON’'s edition of the 
Chevalier Cuvier’s “Theory of the 
Earth,” has undergone an impression 
here; by Messrs. ‘Thirk and Mercein. 
‘To increase the interest of the publi- 
cation, Dr. MITCHELL bas been induced 
to write an article on the geology of 
North America. It extends to about a 
hundred pages, and is illustrated by 
almost twenty figures. 

Mr. PHIcuips’s * ‘Treatise on Mine- 
valogy” has likewise been printed in 
New York. For this, Dr. Mitchell has 
been induced to prepare notes, desig- 
nating many American species of mi- 
nerals, with their localities. The reader 
of this edition wiil, consequently, possess 
the New York additions to the London 
text. 

A Chinese merchant, Puneva Wixe- 
CHONG, of Canton, was lately in New 
York. The Tuscarora natives, who 
saw lim, were so struck with his phy- 
siognomy, that they insisted he was one 
of their people, They made carnest 
Inquiry who he was, and were astonished 
on being told, that he was a Chinese. 
Such is the physioguomouical yesem- 


Asialics, 
AFRICA. 

The following letter to Col. Schmalez, 
administrator at Senegal, relative to the 
Education of the Black Children is 
highly interesting, 

COLONEL, 

The school of St. Lonis, at Senegal, is 

im full activity ; already twenty-five ebil- 
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dren, fi 
n, Tree slaves, negroes, or Mulattos, 


instruet each other mutually, The strictes 
order is preserved, they are under the 
conduct of one master, and there are pros 
pects of speedy civilization, 1 gap at 
jeast affirm, that all the children who 
attend the school of St. Louis give proofs 
of strong memory, with judgment pro. 
portioned to the progress they have mage 
in study, and I think two years will com. 
plete their elementary course. When 
that is finished, several amongst them will 
be capable of superintending’ similar 
establishments ; at all events they will be 
more intelligent citizens, better agricul. 
turists, and more expert workmen than 
their forefathers. 

As you asked for detailed information 
respecting the progress of my school,.] 
here give it in a manner sufficicntly exact 
to enable you to judge both of the ad. 
vantages it is capable of producing and 
the money it costs. 

On the 6th of March, 1817, according 
to your orders, I rented an apartment fit 
for the school, and advertised it. Next 
day I had seven scholars, fit for learning 
to write letters upon sand; at the end of 
eight days, four of the seven had quitted 
the alphabet and were able to write and 
read syllables, 

To give you an idea of the facility with 
which the young Africans learn, I shall 
state a fact. A black boy, not quite 
eleven years of age, learned the alphabet 
in two days. On the evening of the third 
day he could pronounce the syllables of 
the second class ; and in fifteen days could 
read the words without spelling. ‘That 
boy has now beer six months, can read 
well, knows the elements of grammar, and 
the tour first rules of arithmetic. 

It is a curious fact, and creditable to 
the Africans, that many of the syllables, 
taken separately, had obscene meanings. 
The children refused to read till I bad 
struck out all the indecent syllables. This 
shews that, notwithstanding their 1g00- 
rance, the African children have a greater 
degree of modesty than Europeans. 

Though the school-room was sufficient 
for two hundred scholars, for several 
months I had only thirty; but, having 
resolved to give pecuniary rewards, T soon 
had plenty of scholars, and saw these 
schools shut up that had. been opened by 
some young clerks, on purpose to rival and 
discredit my establishment. 

Of thirty scholars, whom I had in the first 
month, nineteen are in the eighth class, 
six in the seventh, and five in the sixth. 
Those in the two latter classes read well, 
and can ealeulate as far as division, inclu- 
Sively ; aud they write in a manner that 
surprises the best writers in the towl 
‘The children in the eighth class under- 
stand arithmetic, French grammar, 3° 
yoography. The 
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1818.] ' 
The distribution is as follows :— self, yet my desiré to justify the trust 
The first class tracing letters on sand, reposed in me, and prevent the children 
and learning to pronounce the sounds of ‘from running about the streets, lias made 


the letters. The second, syllables of two me prefer this mode. At twelve, the 
tetters. ‘The third, syllables and words children who have not brought their dinner 
of three letters. The fourth, short words with them retarn home, and come back to 
and three syllables. The fifth read sen- school without delay, and all must be 
tences of words of one syllable. The ready to be called over at one o’clock, and 
sixth read the New Testament and easy those who are not, lose their recompense ; 
sentences. The seventh read the Bible from one to two they amuse themselves, 
of Lacy. The eighth read grammar, but they are occupied in conversing about 
geography, write on paper, &e. _ Or repeating what they have learned, or 
Each class is ander a learner, who is telling short stories, reading fables, &c. 
called a monitor; and, generally, there are by which means most of them in the 
two or three monitors for each class, who seventh and eighth classes can translate 
teach alternately, under the inspection of the Fables of La Fontaine; at half past 
the general monitor, who acts directly four the lessons terminate, and the master 
under the master. The monitors who converses with them on different subjects, 
distinguish themselves have a premium suchas excite curiosity or emulation, and 
of two sols a-week ; and those who arenot lead to a kuowledge of the laws of Nature, 
monitors have three or four centimes, &c. At six there are prayers, and then 
according to’ their progress. These re- the labours of the day are finished, 
wards amount to about four franks a- I haveno corporal punishment, a system 
month. The great room, where are the of recompense and privation answers a 
first seven classes, costs sixty franks a much better purpose. Such, Colonel, is 
month; and the smaller one, for the eighth the order I have established in the school 
class, thirty-six franks; so that the whole at Senegal, in the capital of the colony. 
expense of the school, without including ‘That my plan may be beneficial to the 
the payment of the master, will be twelve inhabitants of Africa, and agreeable to 


hundred franks a year. the government I serve, is the sincere 
The school is open from seven in the wish of, &c. &c. 
morning til six in the evening, and [allow (Signed) DaRv. 


no play-days but on Sundays and festivals. St, Louis; Dec, 18, 1817. 
Though this is great confinement for my- 











MEDICAL REPORT. 


— 

Report of Diseases and CAsSuaLtieEs occurring in the public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Westeru District of the City DIsPENSARY, 
—the léimts of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane, pass 
through Gray's Iun-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West- 
street, Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and square ; along Goswell-street to Old- 
street; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry, 
and extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 

— , 
I FFECTIONS of the skin, as well as those of the stomach and bowels, are, in 

4% some measure, incident to the present season of the year; and, than the rationale 

and management of these affections, nothing in the whole compass of medical theory 

and practice is more obscure or more perplexing. To talk of impurities of the blood 
origmating these maladies, is to fall in with the vulgar phraseology, that not only fails 
to express any precise signification, but which seems to involve an absolutely false 
conception. ‘Take some of the blood of an individucl who is a capite ad calcem, covered 

With leprous sores: subject it to the most minute inspection that analysis has hitherto 

devised ; and it will not be found at all to differ from the blood of another person, 

Whose skin is without spot or blemish; or from that of the individual himself, when 

le surface of his body is entirely free from disease. 
No, (says the theorist, who advocates the principle that every deviation from bodily, 

and even mental, sanity originates in the “ fitst pas-ages,”) it is not into the blood, but 
nto the stomach, that we are to look for the source of these cutaneous disturbances, 
But, unfortunately for the accuracy of this postulatam, we often find the most inveterate 
distempers of the surface in conjunction with every matk of stomach integrity ; the 
ria Suall be fntj of irritation, while the appetite and digestion are good, the tongue 

“ear and clean, and the alvine discharges regular and healthy. . 

Pm have still stopped short of your point, (says another order of pathologists ;) by 

= iz of the stomach, instead of the liver, as the main-spring of these troublesome 

> aes, Here it is that all the mischief lies, aud cutaneous are in reality hepatic 
Sorders, But, acting under this presumption, we may strike at the portal tn 
iver 
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Jiver with all the determined energy of an hepatic devotee,—without finding, even i: 
this region, any one at home to solve the enigma. 

If, lastly, we regard the surface alone as the seat and source of cutaneous disease 
we adopt a theory quite as erroneous, and more pregnant with practical mischief than 
any of the preceding ; 8 theory, indeed, which, acted upon in curative indications, has 
not seldom been attended with consequences, not only fatal to itself, but to the health 
‘and life of the complainant. Repelled_eruptions from the surface are often followed 

y dejection of spirits, by mentaf irritation, and even by apoplectic seizures, §o that 
an absolute convection is evinced between internal organs and many of the derange. 
ments in question ; although it is obscure in its nature, and traceable only in these its 
effects —The maladies are intus, as well as tn cute. 

As, then, our rationale is thus defective, our curative plans must be in some measure 
empirical. Certain it is, however, that those medicines prove most efficacions, in 
combating these enemies to comfort and complexion, which have a penetrating and dif. 
fusive influence through the whole of the frame ; and which, from their supposed 
efficacy in changing the state of the fluids, have received the appeliation of alteratives, 
Or these, sulphur, in combination with hydrogen, and different saline ingredients, is 
ainong the most effectual; and hence the salubrity of the Harrogate springs. The 
waters of this place are, however, not the only ones in which such principles are found, 
and the writer of these remarks has had occasion recently to witness some instances of 
conspicuous benefit attending a residence in Leamington, for precisely the same dis. 
orders for which Harrogate is more usually esteemed the best resort. In one case, 
indeed, of a respected friend, affected with herpes pustularis, the good effected by 
Leamington waters has been so decided and material, as to induce a request that the 
writer would take occasion to make public mention of it; and indeed it is in conse- 
quence of this solicitation that the present allusion has particularly been made to the 
subject of eutaneous complaints,—a subject which it is the intention of the writer 
again early to comment on in these Reports. 

Bilious disorders, though still common, and occasionally severe, are certainly on the 
decline. ‘The writer has met with one example of active inflammation of the stomach; 
whith, till it yielded, gave him some hours of anxiety and alarm. It was apparently 
produced by biliary acrimony, operating ona delicate and sensible frame. Acute, or, 
what is named in the schools, phlegmonous inflammation of the stomach, while it 1s one 
of the most dangerous and intractable, is, at the same time, one of the least common 
of all affections; and it should seem a remarkable and providential circumstance that 
it is so, considering the delicacy and irritability of the internal membrane of that 


important organ, and its constant exposure te what, « priori, would be considered a 
sources of inflammatory irritation. D. Uwins, M.D. 
Thavies Tun; Sept. 20, 1818. 








REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
- =P — 
CHARACTER belongs to metcorie iron not generally known : it consists m the 
production of regular figures and crystaliine facets on the polished surface of the 
iron, When moistened with nitric acid, analegons to those produced in the moirt 
metalligque. 

Mr. Gitt has'used pumice-stone as a furnace for performing experiments in fusing 
metals. Its light and porous nature, and of course its very slow conducting power for 
heat, suggested the use of this substance. He made heni-spherical cavities, of about 
an inch and a-half only in diameter, in two small pieces of pumice-stone ; and, after 
making side orifices into the hollow cavities thus formed, to introduce a blast of air, he 
filled them with charcoal, putting in also a small piece of copper, and fitted them toge- 
ther. On igniting the furnace, and employing a pair of common hand-bellows, hie soon 
raised the temperature of the fnef toan extraordinary degree of vehemence ; and fount 
the copper was completely fused with that very small quantity of fuel only. This 
apparatus has since been improved by Mr. Gill, and has also been used in the labo- 
ratory of the Royal Iustitation. 1 promises to be of considerable utility to those 
gentlemen and others who are desirous of performing chemical experiments in a 
parlour upon a table, and on a small scale: but we think that the uses of pumice-sione 
might be st)!l further enlarged by iis being pulverised, and caused to surround furnaces 
of large dimensions, where the intensity of the heat wanted is great, and where the 
prevention of its escape is of importance. 

M. Lampaptus, on making use of the gas blow-pipe, has found the heat, which: 1s 
prodaced by the combustion of oxygen with carburetted bydrogen, procured from 
coal, to be more jntense than that with pure hydrogen. : 

Among chemical novelties, Sir HumpHreY Davy's researches on flame obviously 
stands foremost ; they not only contain many new philosophical facts, and tend tv 
elucidate some recondite chemical phenomena, bat, what is of more mporane wooo 

; evelo 
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develop principles applicable to the purposes of common life; among theni are those 


‘pon which the security of the miner's — yg me and ope we have rapt ey 
frequently adverted to. The question, w vat is flame? is, for thé first time, satisfac- 
torily answered in this paper. It is aeriform matter, heated so highly as to be lumi- 
ous; and, when luminous, its temperature is considerably beyond that whitl? is 
poet Bee called a white heat: so that air may be made hot enough to impart a white 
heat to solid bodies, and yet not become luminous itself ; as may be easily shewn, by 
polding a piece of thin platinum wire over the chimney of an Argand lamp, fed with. 
spirit of wine, or even by the common expedient of lighting a piece of paper, by 
exposing it to the current of hot air which rushes out of a common lamp-glass. Such 
peing the nature of flame, it is further obvious, that, if we cool it by any means, we 
ust at the same time extinguish it; and this is accordingly done, by passing it through 
the metallic apertures of fine wire-gauze, or any other substance which has cousiderable 
conducting and radiating powers in regard to heat, or which, in ofher words, is capable 
of producing a cooling € ect. So apiece of wire-gauze, placed in the centre of the 
fame of a candle, cuts it, as it were, in half,—the upper part being extinguished by 
the cooling power of the gauze, while the lower part remains luminous, because of a 
temperature sufficiently high. | : 

The power, therefore, of a metallic or other tissue, to prevent explosion, will depend 
upon the iucat required to produce the combustion, as compared with that acquired 
py the tissue ; and the flame of the most inflammable substances, and of those that 

produce most heat in combustion, will pass through a metallic tissue, that will interrupt 
the flame of less inflammable substances, or those that produce little heat in combuse 
tion ; so that different flames will pass through at different degrees of temperature. 

It fortunately happens, that the fire-damp of coal-mines requires a very high tempee 
rature for its inflammation, and, consequently, even a coarse tissue will have sufficient 
cooling powers to prevent its explosion ; and security is, proportionally, easily attain- 
abie. 

That flame may be extinguished simply by cooling, Sir ae pe | ingeniously shews, 
by putting a coil of cold platinum wire close to a small flame of a spirit-lamp. It goes 
out in consequence of the heat carried off by the wire; which is not the case if the. 
wire be previously heated: or, to descend to a more common illustration, when we 
blow out a candle, the extinction of the flame is produced by the cooling power of the 
current of air projected into the flame, and the hottest flames are least easily blown 
ut, 

‘There is, therefore, nothing mysterious, recondite, or difficult, to be understood in 
the operation of the safety-lamp. The flame being surrounded by wire-gauze, nothing 
can enter or pass out of the cage in a state of inflammation; and, when the fire-damp’ 
yets =e burns without being able to communicate with the exterior. inflammable 
atinosphere, 

Another interesting subject, discussed in this paper, relates to the nature of the light 
of flames, and their form. When pure gaseous matter is burned, the light is very fee~ 
ble, and the density of a common flame is proportional to the quantity of solid charcoal 
irst deposited, and afterwards burned, The flame of pure hydrogen is pale blue, and 
emits very little tight; but, if we throw into it metallic filings, small pieces of platiniunY 
wire, powdered charcoal, or any other solid matter, its light becomes increaséd by the 
igmition of this extraneous addition. It is precisely thus with the flames of candles, 
lamps, and carburetted hydrogen, or, as it is now emphatically called, gas, ‘The in- 
flammable element is pure hydrogen ; the whiteness and intensity of the light being- 
produced by a quantity of ignited carbonaceous matter, given off by the decomposition 
ol the inflammable matter, and heated white hot. The form of flame is conical, bes 
Cause the greatest heat is in the centre of the explosive mixture. In looking stedfastly 
at flame, the part where the combustible matter is volatilized is seen; and it appears 
(ark, contrasted with the part in which it begins to burn; that is, where it is so mixed 
with air aste become explosive. When the wick becomes clogged with charcoal, it cools 
ort by radiation, and prevents a proper quantity of air from mixing with its 
oe part; hence the charcoal thrown off from the top of the flame is only red hot, 
400 much escapes unconsumed, 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
PRICES oF MERCHANDIZE. Aug. 2 
Se ug. 21. 


Sept. 25. 
Cocoa, W. 1. common £4 0 0 to 415 0 


ee, Jamaica, ordinary 6 0 0 — 7 14 0 519 0 — 7 0 O ditto. 
—_,, fine . 8 6 O— 818 0 7 20— 811 O ditto, 
Cums » Mocha : 000—00 0 § 0 0 — 813 0 ditto. 
n, WOT, common . 0 17— O 110 oO1t7— 01 9 per ib. 
= Demerara oe VUiliw~m 0 2 8 @ii— 0 2 3 ditto. 
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Currants . 6+ e 2 + 5 2 O— 5910 O 2 2 O— 510 Operey 
Figs, Turkey ° 210 0— 415 0 315 0 — 415 0 din, 
Flax,Riga . »« 7800— 0 0 0 78 0 0 — 80 0 O per ton, 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 46 0 0 — 4810 O 50 0 0 — SLO O ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets 1616 0 — 20 0 O 8 0 0 — 10 0 Opereyt 
——,Bags . 1515 0 — 1616 0 77 0— 9 0 0 ditt’ 
Iron, British, Bars «. 12 0 O— O O O 1210 0 — 15 UV Oper ton, 
. , Pigs «. 70 0— 710 0 7 0 0 — 710 O ditto, 
Oil,salad . . . . 1616 0 —18 0 O 1616 0 = 18 0 Operjar, 
—,Gaipoli . . 8 0 0—90 0 0 98 0 0 —100 0 0 perton, 
Rags . = 26 e¢ e-3 OH O— 0 0 O 3 0 0 —~ 3 1 Operewt 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new 510 0 — 6 0 O 510 0 ~~ 6 O O ditto, 
Rice, Carolina,new . 216 O— 0 0 0 213 0 — 214 O ditto, 
—,EatIndia . 14 0— 00 0 15 0— 1 8 O ditt, 
Silk, Chma,raw ss, 1 211 -- 114 0 1 111 — 114 O perl, 
—, Bengal,skein . 14 5-— 1 4 8 1435— 1 4 8B ditto, 
Spices, Cinnamon - O14 0— O14 1 014° 0 — O14 1 ditto, 
, Cloves ~~ 2 OS 9— 0 4 0 0353 9— 0 4 O ditto, 
——, Nutmegs . 0 6 O— O 610 0 6 6 — O 610 ditto, 
, Pepper, black O 0 93— O O 10f 0 0 93— O O 9 ditto, 
’ ,white 0 0115~— 0 1 of 0 0115— 0 1 04 ditto, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 0 8 O — O 8 6 08 5 — O 8 6 per gal. 
——-—, Geneva Hollands 0 3 6 — O 310 03 6 — O 3 & ditto, 
,»Rum, Jamaica 0 3 8- O 5 O 0 310 — O 5 6 per gal. 
Sugar, brown . . . 318 0 — 4 0 0 317 0 —~ 319 Operewt, 
——, Jamaica, fine . 44 0— 413 O 44 0— 412 6 ditto, 
——, East India, brown 117 0 — ¢g 2 O 117 0 — 2 2 O ditto. 
——, lump, fine ° 515 O0O— 6 20 515 0 — 6 4 O ditto 
Tallow, town-melted 43 0— 0090 418 6— 0 0 O ditto. 
———, Russia, yellow 318 0— 0 0 O 412 0 — 413 0 ditto, 
Tea, Bohea . . 0 ¢ 73— 0.8 BL 0 2 8 — O 210 perl 
—-, Hyson, best ° 060— 0 6 4 0 5 8— 0 6 O ditto. 
Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 0 —120 © O 90 0 0 —120 O Operpipe. 
0 0 O 


——, Port, old ° 12 0 0 —195 120 0 0 —125.0 O ditto. 
——, Sherry ° 110 0 O —iz0 0 O 110 0 0 —120 O Oper butt. 


Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 94.—Cork or Dublin, 12s. 8d, 
—Belfast, 15s.9d.— Hambro’, 12s. §d.— Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s.—Grecnland, 
veut and home, 34g. 

Course of Exchange, Sept. 25.—Amsterdam, 37 6 B. 2 U.u—Hamburgh, 34 10 23 U— 
Paris, 24 70.—Leghorn, 503.—Lisbon, 573.—Dublin, 93 per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Ottice, Change Alley, Cormhill—Grand Junction 
CANAL shares sell for 223]. per 100l.-share.—Birmingham, 8401—Coventry, 9601.— 
Leeds and Liverpool, 3)01.— Trent and Mersey, 43301.—Kast India Dock, 1601. per 
share.—West ; India, 1961.—The Strand Bripce, 111.—West Middlesex WATER- 
Works, 50.—Gas Licut Company, 86). and on the advance in Londom and 
elsewhere. 

Gold in bars 41. 1s. 6d. per oz.—New doubloons 41.—Silver in bars 5s. 44d. 

The 3 per cent. Consols, on the 25th, were 742; 5 per cent. 1013; and Om- 
nium, 4}. - : 

— => 
AcPHapeticaL List of Baxxavercirs and Divipenps, announced between the 


20th of Aug. and the 20th of Sept. 1318, extracted from the London Gazettes. 








BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 70.) Carpenter H. and W. Alresford, Hants, brewers (Jenkies 
= ‘ and co. ioudon nut 
(The Solicitors’ Nemes are between Parentheses,, Devereux F. and M. Lambert, Brabant court, Pbi pe 


’ Pr lane, merchant. (Sweet and cu. a 
we YF ° (Blache. St. Martin’s Janey Durand J. N. Upper Cumming ftrect, Pentonvilie, mer 
n acarere chant. Earnfhaw, jondon , 
ee a Rreet, St, Luke's, cabinet maker. Davidfon W. Little Greet, ‘Thomas Apofle, wholeGle 
, f atic e (James " 
Burton W. Hinckley. hofier, (Beckett, L. Sete agg BL Weftgate, Norfolks pook feliere 
ae — Thames Mreety merchant. (Allifton {Alexander and co. L. le 
Ue : 
Damm J. Warnford court, merchant. (Poo 
Buckland M. Bayswacer, vidtualler. (Robinfon — . hant. (Gregios 
te Oo 3 me perfumer. (Brotton Le eae “Npgeae Pountney lane, mete 
rown W. Colicge hill, merchant. (Price andco. L. Griffth m ole yigtualler. Bourdillon and co» 
Bragg J- Birmingham, tye maker. (Windle, L. Gafney rh Soasiicen nanan me (Londill and cd be 
oo C. Southwark, hop merchant. (Lee and cu. L, Hosre J. Britol,calenderer- [Poole and co. Le 
yee j. eee J. Jones, Bath. grocer. (Highmore, L. Hyne R. fen. Dartmouth, merchants (Pafmore, Le 
oa awe Rreet, New road, gtucer. (Fielder Head j. oO Liverpool, merchant. [Cope, L- Adlington 
Cow w. B Howarth J. Warmin@er, linen drapere ( 
MiMedgtn COU Walbrouk, paper merchant. and COs london le “keepers 
Cooper hs D. Jones mM. M. Blackffiars. road, livery ftable 


Back Greet, Horydown, pep Merchazt. (Draper and co. 
James W. Clements lane, mercMant, [Njad orden 


\Mangean 
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w, Baraweod, Gloucefterhire, corm dealer. 
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Bartholum*w lane, 


(Cox, Brifol 
(Waiton and co, 
(Noy and co L. 


Sterey T. South BB yth, Northumberiand, fhip owners 


Clongdils 


( Bennet, L. 
court, Scvano, dealers 


{Dickens 


Tt Cut ren (Leigh 
ditto ‘ ) {Kinks pare Roffer and co. L. Roach W. Clifton. Briftol, vi€tualler. 

. Ker R. fuels hag pet, Kethnal arecn, merchant. (Lyon Spooner R. Cornhill woelen araper. 
T ton, og) W. Bare ayn fect, merchant. = Haynes Saunders &. Feverfham, grocer. 
ditt Lumity = Eeehale vorcetterthive. jewel er (Cheek 

0, Lane J. & ona. bruth maker, = [ Briges (Flex ey london i 

Tew Lear Ay che Micld, thoemaker- { Stocke: and¢o. L. Stephens T. Terkingtan, Chefhire, dealer. 
| , marital f “Gwynne’s duildings, City ruad, merchant. _ and ca, Le 
tto, Mauflat * 7 ; Simm 03 S. Hilperton, Wilts, hawker. 
r ton - ow Keith, or of the Olid South Sea houfe, eae i Stes North imberiand 

. acxes! - a an ay 
j merchant. | aiener® ; e huroguod C. § 
litto, Morton W. Work fops Nottinghamihire, porter merchant. F waits ~ da 3 trand, dealer, 


j igieswe rth ani co loudur 
Jar. M By Holyhead, innkeeper. 


 ewt, Marchal! BE. : 


tebury Mews. Paddington treet, livery ftable 


(Maidock and co. 


Jhingran, Kent, factor. 


( &8rendon 


Strutron groun“", Weltminter, oilman, 


Truttrum J. King tree’, Gofwell ftreet. carpenter (Lee 


[Muurt, Can and co. 


turere 


Varley W. Slaithwaire, Yorkthire, woullen cord manuface 
; i Bartye. Le 


itto, Moody J on f Jone: aud co- ed Voight G. G. Greville treet, faftor (Be } and co. L. 
itto, one : ' ae Buckinghainhhire, wheeiwright. (Rofe ee See ihecp and catcie dealere 
° me ty ondor irkett. tendo 
itto, a tno Tho or { Taylor andco. Worthington W. Preiton Lanrcafhire, grocer. (Fliis, Le 
Ib eral C. Birmingham, builders = CWhatcle Wakefield W. lave of the City road butiders = [Carter 
FAD, eG. Cranbourne &rects filk mercer. ‘f adam Warburton Je Timperiey, Cheshire, Giditler, (Appleby 
tto ~ F ju. Waithamiow, plumb:t. — (Ruflen and co. Le and co. lonaon 

. Pein St. Michael’s alley, provifion merchant. (\larke Wilfiaw J. Mancheiter, fhoe maker. Windle L. 
tto, Rule aa on Warrington N. High ttreet, Southwark, hop merchaate 
tto andes W. Eat Smithfield. bakers = [Palmer { Whilton wom : 

? zber’s G. Marton Shropthirey malt@er. — (Bige, Le Wei R. E St. Margarct’s hill, hop merchant, (Cluttun 
tlo, Ryde W, Cannon fireety grocer. (Tifoa and co. and cu. 
tto, : . 

“my DIVIDENDS. 
‘ - ibyrough Honeswill J Plymtock, Devon Ogilvie C, and W, M‘Meillie . 
gal, Armisone J: North Warnborough, + sie de fe te, wom ’ 6 verpool , Die, Li 
ito, Acton‘ vitehfield Hewrns W, Hinckiey Papps, Bristol 
al ‘Anorote . and P.Fawell, Botolph Hurtchinfon W, St. Jubn's treet Pouny Gy Waraford court 
fal, sane = pnins T, Camden treet, St. Pancras Ay 3 “ = ~s ye 
Ww sles f. Sunita ft AW. BRirminepham * erry Fy, tinshur uare 
wi, —s. 4 ieinanean Heath f Eat Teieomourh Perks S, Walsall vite 
to. Barter B Vaibot ins yard, 2orough Manny Ao Huddersficid Prettun J, Shiffuall 
to. Broking J. 8rifiol Hay vard ©, Mancheter Piattow J, and G. Liverpaoal 
Bihop, ¢i2h treet, Southwark Hoope HU Frome Selwood : Poulgrain R, and H, Fowey 

(0, Barnes & Cirencester Huinbie D, -helbronk Yorkthire Paliter fT. York 

t Blackhurt f, Lea Howeil J. >t. Marvin's lane _ Rebintun Gg and S, Paternofter row 

0. Reauc amp R, Coventry ftrect Haad J. Worinwo d itreer, City Richardion 4, Kirby Kendal 

0. Boum.n Y. Sunderland Tilingworth Ay Fhilpot jave Rowutree Ww Newcu le upon Tyne 
Bena: E. Charl s fquaree Hoxton Jofeph |}, Ratcht® highway Rees W, Brifol 

lb. Bickord j. band ipa, Core wal! Keating A, Sirand Redmayne T, Prefton 

‘0 Rockliey V, a dleworth, Yorkthire Kirkpatrick J, + isc pool Saite: J, Dirtmouth 

: Bavues J. hetfield Laud J, Foxenhoufe yard Stabler F, and if, aod G, Marhall, 

pe. Brownfon ®, Vanchetter Levin L, Great Pretcort areet _. York | 

Bowden J, Hockley, EMx Lows Wy, Macce field Saint J. Lymington 
Me Corpe J. Sun rect Lees Vv, Liverpool Sivupion J. Myton, Hull 
tt Coltfurd W, #, Upper Clapton Liwam W, Taunton Staniey Wy Warwick 

’ Corman G, Stourbridge Martha!) J, King's head coutty Newe Sargeant B, Kingtton upon Thames 
3d Carbutt Fo fer. and jun. and Ww, gate ftreec Shatpe R, T. Micklebring Yorkthire 
Mle Baylit Manchefter Moore J}. Bithopmoukton, J. Tennent, Souet H, ie, Winchefter ttrect 
id, Cherrington W Cludiey, Salop Leeds, and J. Fotter, Bitiope Sykes iy and W, Baker. Leeds 


Chaniler Wy Birmingham 
Cort) OZ Jy Spiial fyuare 
_ Cecil J, T. Vennifon, J. Benfon, and 
M. Dennifon, Liverpool 
Chefrier H. Sittingbourne 
Darby ' Salisbur ‘ 


IN Vickerfon E,W, J. Dickenfon, and 
aii J,%, Hodges, i iverpool 

Tawk. Ty, Bath 
or Eatwood J. and J, Saddleworth, 
. Y wtkhiire 

Parrenacr J, Chichefcr 
d Faror jy Birminenam 


Feoknoa "yD, paventry 
Fowle J, airchin lane 
Gurr H, Dane hill. Suifex 
Grund Wy co'chetter 
\e te ant J, oCulcoatesy Yorkthire 


monkton Yorkshire 
Morran D. Neath 
Mullett J, and J, Ilminter 
May W, Crifpin ttree>, >pitalfieids 
Matthews W. Liverpoul 
Miller R, Tottenham 
Matthietun W, and G, Ry, Lapraik, 
Bifhopsegate treet withort 
Morris J, Che pitow 
Morton T, Fixton, Lancahire 
M‘Neillie W, tiverpool, and Ty 
Wright, Aughton, near Liverpool 
Mercer T, aad }, Bartow, fonbiidge 
Merreil T. Warinegay 
Murrell B Evetham, Worceiterihire 
Matthews BE, Ch ter 
Nath M, Harlington 


Sareant Dy Whittelicy, Cambridge 

Sheath A, and Cy, and J, Dixve 
Baiton 

Timings } Birmingham 

Trents, YeovN * 

Tengat Ge wancheher 

Tye J. Colchetier 

Tucker W. Engiebourne 

Wilfon ®. Live pool 


“Wart H, V, Birmingham 


White He Warmintier 

Watfia Ey G, Nelson, aud G, Cocks 
Love lane , 

Wallis T, jun. South Shiclag 

Wh.te §, Liverpnot 

White W, Birmingham 

Waitt J, Keadall 
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, MONTHLY AGRICOLTURAL REPORT. 


ARVEST business is winding up in the northern and backward districts, Perhaps 

) Ai former reports may have been too sanguine as to the quantity of the wheat crop ; 
| Tis yet universally abundant, and the quality, which is superior and unprecedented in 
ay late season, may be calculated upon, comparatively, as one-eighth in respect of 

qvautity. As to other grains and pulse, this is the scason of sample, nut bu'k or quan- 

tity; the report from Scotland is coufirn.ed with respect to the superiority of their 

arley crop, and their other grain aid pulse crops are more suecesstul than in the 

South. They have also a fair crop of potatoes, happily also the case in the Islands of 

Gnernsey and Jersey, and in many parts of [veland, whence this country, in winch 

genie have generally failed, may derive the needful supphes. Immense profits will 

wade ou those few spots on which onions have succeeded ; the importation from 


Spain witl be considerable. Turnips in the south have generally failed, oo the 
Chest of the late showers, which, however, on their commencement, were too cok 


l to 


Promote the speedy vegetation required in a late season. ‘The weather has since im- 


Proved in ably 


. ess, Potatoes 
°NTHLY Mag. No. 317. 


, said to be fire times the price of last year, and double the 


Mm prive 


flock brokere 
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nice of apples in the present. Talavera or Spanish white wheat has produced, on one 
lands, upwards of five quarters per acre, of the weight of 661b. per Winchester } 
clear of the sack. Cape wheat has failed, requiring to be gradually accustomed to . 
climate so different from itsown, It is the finest and heaviest of white wheat mpd, 
of it imported in 1774 being then said to have weighed nearly 70!b. per bushel, Wart 
of water for cattle has been, and still is, in some parts, most distressing. The drone), 
has had a most unfavourable effect upon the plantations of forest trees and young fruit 
trees : the fenees have also suffered much. Cattle have alreaéy been foddered in the 
bare fields, and the keep in the stubbles will so soon be consnmed that the straw-yard mos 
be recurred to very early this year. The ash trees have been lopped for cattle food, a 
custom very uncommon in this country. Rye, tares, and stubble turnips, have beeg 
generally sown, and will receive great benefit from the present warm showers, whic); 
will also put the clay lands in a proper state for the plough. Wools at a stand as to 
price. Hops a vast crop, of the finest quality, the supposed maximum of a ton per acre 
grown this season. If any alteration, cattle and sheep, both store and fat, somewhat 
cheaper. Store pigs in request and dear. The following extract from one report we 
fear will be echoed by too many : “ MWe dread to look forward to a winter, when there will 
he cattle without keep, poor without employ, and farmers without money.” 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. to 5s. 4d.—Mutton 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d.— Lamb 5s. 4d. to 6s. 8d, 
—Veal 5s, to 6s, 8d.—Pork 5s, to 6s. 8d.—Bacon 6s, 4d. to 7s, 4d.—Fat 5s, 5d. 
per stone of 8lb. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 60s. to 86:.—New ditto 62s. to 88s.— Barley 38s. to 68:.— 
New ditto 68s. to 74s.—Oats 26s. to 44s.—The Quartern-loaf in London, 4lb. dgoz. 
15kd. to 11d.—Hay 6l. 15s. to 91. 9s. per load.—Clover do. 81. to 10]. 10s,—Straw 
2}. 5s. to Sl. 3s. 


Coals, in the pool, 38s. 6d. to 46s. 6d. per chaldron, of 56 bushels, 
Middlesex ; Sept. 21. 
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Meteorological Results, from Observations made in London, for August 1818. 

we. OS Days Greatest Menu 
Maxi- | of the | Wind. | Mini- | of the | Wind. | Variation | Range. | for the 
| mum. Month. num. | Month. in 24 hours Moath. 
Barometerssee++ | 30.06] v3 | N.E.| 29.54] 28 W. 0.29 | 0.52 | 29.89 
"Thermometer. eee 88 LS 5 & 6 S.ELN. 45} 99 N. E, 301° 43° 63.84 
Thermometrical 2 ant ; x, 
c 3. 4 - ~~ I 4 ; a) 
hygrometer.. § 1205, 5 | S.W. 51 | 27 |S.W. 76h | 1153) 41. 























Prevailing wind,—North-east. 
Number of days on which rain has fallen, 4. 
St. John’s square ; Sept. 1. A. E, 
a . 
Meteorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporatim, 


Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Mauchester; by 
THomas Hanson, Surgeon. 


Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10’ West—of Lundon. 
Results for August 1818. 

Mean monthly pressure,29.92—maximum, 30.14—minimum,29.58—range, .56 ofan inch, 
Mean monthly temperature, 61°.8—maximum, 62°--- minimum, 49°—range, 45°. 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .20 of an inch, which was on the Stst. 

Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours, 21°, which was on the 4th and 7th. 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 1.7 inches, 
number of changes, 9. 

Monthly fall of rain, 1.110 inches—ramy days, ig—foggy, 1—snowy, O—haily, 4 





ae Wind. 
N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. W. N.W. Variable. Calm. 
4 6 14 2 4 12 4 4 0 0 


Brisk winds, 1—boisterous ones, 0. 
' : Clouds. - 
Cirrus, Cumulus, Stratus, Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus, Camulo-Stratus. Nimbus 


® 7 1 10 9 10 
Manchester; Sept. 21, 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN SEPTEMBER 5 


Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents. 
—-=—__ 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. — 

TLLLE these sheets are printing, a 
W Congress of the European Despots 
< holden at Aix la Chapelle. | Phese men 
saving conspired against liberty siuce 
1791, and owing to the divisions which 
tuok place amoug the partizans of prin- 
ciples, having obtained a temporary 
asvendency over the rights of nations to 
arrange their own form of government, 
ave holdwg a meeting with a view to 
confirm that aseendency. It the par- 
ticulas and the results transpire pre- 
viously ty our new publication, we shall 
then Jay them before our readers; but, 
though no believers in prophecics, we 
will sentars on this subject to anticipate 
aid voretel, that, « batever is determined 
at this Congress, in contravention of the 
civil rights of man, and of the rights 
of France and of every other nation to 
choose its own. governors and govern- 
ment, will be utterly impotant, and will 
be ustrated by the enlightened sense 
and diffused intell:genee of the age. 

GiuRMANY, 

In the year 1789, the Austrian 
monarchy contained 11,28] square Ger- 
man miles, its population was twenty- 
three millions, and its revenue amounted 
to 115 millions of Florins. 

Ju 1806, it contained 10,130 square 
miles, its population was 20,500,000, 
and its reveuue 100 millious of florins. 

In 1816, it contained 12,026 square 
iniles, its population was 27,715,560, 
and iis revenue 125 millions of florins. 

It appears, then, that the revenue of 
Austria is not greater now, if the addi- 
lions to its territory are taken into ac- 
count, than it was in 1789. 

Prussia in 1789 had 3,600 square Ger-- 
nia tiles; its population was six mil- 
lions, and its revenue thirty-four millions 
Glrix-datiars, 

In 1806, including Hanover, it had 
6,107 square German miles; its popu- 
lation Was 10,500,000, and its revenue 
Was forty millions of rix-dollars. 

Tn 1816 it had 4,866 square German 
miles; its population was 10,108,300, «nd 
ils revenue 42! millions of rix-dollars. 

So that, though Prussia has gained 
stich a large accessign of fertile territory, 
and of industrious inhabitants, its reve- 
hue has only risen since 1789 about eight 
millions of rix-dollars. 

J\ussia in 1789 had a revenue of 100 
millions of rubles, In 1806, after great 


accessions, she had 110 millions of 
rubles. And in 1816, after the incorpo- 
ration of Finland, &c. she had 136 mil- 
lions of rubles. 

PRUSSIA. 

The mercantile and agricultural part 
of the population of Prussia and Saxony 
are represented as extremely discon- 
tented. In the former, all classes, with the 
exception of a few noble families, are 
unanimous in their wish for a Repre- 
sculative Constitution, Copies of the 
Prociamation of Kalitsch, and of the 
King’s answer to the Deputation of the 
States, are met with in every house; and 
there is only one feeling of disgust at 
the unprincipled manner in which his 
Majesty has broken his promises. Prince 
Hardenberg, whose influence with the 
King is unbounded, is detested by all. 
The aristocracy dislike him from the 
circumstance of his being a foreigner, 
and consequently an intrader on what 
they reckon their peculiar province ; 
and the liberals, because he is well 
known to be a decided enemy to every 
sort of improvement, 

The Prussians do not imagine, how- 
ever, that the hing would have ventured 
to trample under foot all his sulemn and 
reiterated promises respecting the con- 
stitution, and to extinguish every shadow 
of the freedom of the press, had he not 
rec: ived assurances of support from the 
English and Russian governments, 
Throughout the Continent the ‘Holy 
League is considered as an agreement 
among a knot of despots, for the sake of 
protecting and supporting each other, 
and for effecting the permanent debase- 
ment and degradation of their subjects. 

The Grand Duke of Baden, paying 
due respect to the improved intelligence 
of the age, has published the form of a 
constitution for his states; in which a 
system of representation is recognized. 
This is a great point achieved for the 
cause of liberty, and it cannot fail asa 
goud example to be followed by impor- 
tant results. 

FRANCE. 

The observations of the Editor of 
this miscellany made during a recent 
visit to Paris, enable bim to state, with 
precision, that France is divided at 
present into two great parties— 

THE REPUBLICANS 
and 


THE NAPOLEONISTS. 
The 
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C68 Political Affairs in Septeinber. 


The intelligent and educated part of 
the conununity are devoted to liberty ; 


and, having no security in the faith of 


Kiugs or Emperors, desire to revive the 
Republic, of 1798; a project against 
which they conceive no difficulty exists 
within France, if the Kings of Europe 
lorbear to interfere, 

On the other hand, the mass of the 
population, or the muscular strength 
of the French nation, dazzled by the 
glory, talents, and patriotism, of Na- 
poicon, would, under very slender sceus 
sities of civil liberty, prefer to see him 
again at the head of the nation. 

iu regard tu the Bourbons, they have 
no party among the Lrench people. 
Porecd on the throue by foreign bay- 
onets, equivgcating in regard to the 
charter, and taitiless in their pledges 
tu the patriots and the army, they have 
nu interest in France, except among the 
Swiss guords, the Lngtish visitors, the 
returned emigrants, and a few despised 
priests. The King temporizes, and has 
sought to find protection in the name 
of Henry TV.; but, as it appears that 
Napoleon I. is, by his mother’s side, 
nove uearly related to Efenrs than the 
dynasty on the throne, so Louis X VIEL. 
has lost bis hope iu that association. 
Respret for their pledges to France is 


the only chatice of the Rourbons; but. 


they are too proud, too bigotted, and 
too much blinded with rage, to play their 
game with success, 

GREAKF BRITAIN, 

‘The following account of the total 
net produce of the Revenue of Great 
Britain and Ireland has been published 
by Parliament :— 

In ISS, In i8!6, In J87. 
G.Bii- 2... tA OAK BP ca ebe 40 yon - 
tind g CO2EI 2D 97,500,726 17,277,478 
Treland 5,496,650 4,314,600 


4,352,150 








Total... 71,851,835 61,675,597 51,6.9,609 

Hy ascport of a Committee of Pare 
liament, it appears that the turnpike 
roads of Eng and and Wales extend 
19,755 miles, and the other highways 
95, LO4, inaking a total of 114,859 miles; 
also, that 1,415,833/. is expended per 
annum on them; and that the area of 
England and Wales is 57,960 square 
miles, or 37,094.400 acres, 

By another :eport, we learn that pau- 
perism is still ou the increase. At Ber- 
mondsey, the number in 18!2 were 400, 
but in 1817 they were G00. At Man- 
chester, the rates in 1797 were 16,9412, 
but in 1817 they had amonnted to 
GoI12. In many places” the pvor- 
rules exceed the rentals, 





[Oct 1, 


Oue hundred and _ ninety-three new 
members have been returned to the hew 
parliament. 

Severity of collection has augmenteg 
the revenue in the Past quarter avoye 
1,400,000/. compared with the quarter 
oi: 1817. ‘The customs also have jg. 
creased ; and, on the whole, the prospects 
of industry are improving. The bank. 
ruptcies alvo have diminished from 497 
tu 2h in Corresponding quarters of 1817 
and 1818. 

INDIA. 

By the last acconnts from India, 
Coloucl Adams continued at Nagporé, 
and it was supposed that no attack 
would be made upon Chouraghur o 
Mundlah til the e¢ devant Veishwa is 
Cisposed ot. It is said tiai the resident 
had offered the Killadar aid garrison of 
the javier place 25,000 rupess, in part 
payment of the arreats cue to them frem 
the Rajaii’s goverument; but nodefinnive 
auswer had been received. 

We have no intelligesce respecting 
the progress of the Raja to Allahabad, 

All the hi'l-forts and strong places, 
about sixteen im huamper, Wi ici were 
dependent on Saugor, ba e sinrendend 
Without fring @ slot, aod eit Ure country 
horth of the Nerbuddai is now ta 
state of tranquility unacr Bitiish ave 
thority. 

The Marquis of Hastings passed the 
Gogia on the thirty-first of March, over 
a bridge of boais constructed tor the 
ocexsion. On the oth of April iis camp 
was at Kuberah. | 

We have great confidence inthe moral 
feclings of the Merquis of Hastings, yet 
we greatly doubt tie policy as well as 


justice of thesc Indian conquests. In 


Ceylon likew ise a bloody and very ques: 
fionable warlare is carrying on, whica 
merits parliainentary cnquiry. 

ST. DOMINGO. 

Christophe and Boyer at present share 
thisisianid between them, and their lorecs 
appear to be numerically equal. Phe 
river Artibouite separaies the two states. 
The capital of one division is the Cape 
and that of the other} ort-au-Prince. Bee 
sides 40,000 armed men, St. Dominse 
contains a black population of 250,000 
individuals, Christaphe does not appe#! 
to be deficient in a certain skiil in the att 
of governing. Recompensing generously 


. . . . ; ss 
his partizans, he dis; lays great firmne 


: )? & yoy 
against the enemies of bis powe'; ns 
neglects no means to consolidate © 


authority ; and he has deputed yg” 
to different parts of Europe and 1 


. ° n 
American continent, to engage Me 
capable 
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eapable of 


directing his administration, 


which is conducted with much Uiil- 


ormity. : j 
. the death of Dessalines, in 1806, 


the island was divided between nis two 
principal leutenauts, Christophe and 
wa. This division stil exists, not- 
witpstanding the long rivalship ef these 
ehies, aud the bloody wars of which 
their states bave been the theatre. 
Petion died in the sprang oo ISLS, aid 
Gey, Boyer has sneecedad bina. 

ST, HELENA. 

We Inve been aceused of changing 
our opinions ja regerd t> Napoleon ; 
but, iu tri’, ovr opicon. af Napoteon 
have, in leading points, o'ways been the 
same; and tae, wave oo anged only in 
recard tu hisupponentis, fife was oailly 
of the original sin of viow mg te court 
stitution of Ghat state of ich he was 
but a servant; and, on ‘cis accouif, 
as consistent friends of ete! oberty, we 
stood ooporcd to him. But their most 
slaviss partizans will not have the har- 
dihood to assert, that bis royal enemies 
were greater friends of civil liberty than 
he was. Napoleon had, on the other 
hand, the merit of organizing that code 
of equal laws which will immortalize 
liisname; amthe faboured ineessaaily 
aud successfiiy in) promoting ae in- 
terests aud glory of the people whoa he 
gov rued. = That he was idoiiz-d in 
Trance, and more beloved than the 
family who have, by tllegitimate force, 
been placed on the French throne, none 
will deny. 

The only question to be discussed 
segards the justice and necessity of the 
late several wars. At one period the 
British ministry were successiul in per- 
snading the entire country that their 
cause Was Just—hut Mr. Belsham wrote 
the Appesdix to his History -— Mr. 
Roscoe jublished his Tracts—Lord 
Lauderdale ovtraged — all diplomatie 
decorum in 186G—and Mr. Canning 
Violated all common sense in his answer 
to Napoleon’s and Alexander’s magna- 
himous proposals from Erfurt—as did 
Lord Castiereagh in his answers to the 
overtures of Caulincourt, However 
our opidions-of the justice and necessity 
of the wars were changed, there 
c\isted ia our minds no que-tion be- 
‘ween Napoleon and the royal confe- 
derates, but that in regard to the mo- 
rality of the war; and, as the evidence 
ol facts and documents, contemporary 
and posterior, have satisfied us that he 
‘as by inclination and policy a friend 


Remonstrance of Mr, O‘Meara., 


of peace, our ullimate decision between 
the parties lias been founded on that 
conclusion, ably 

In addition to the other indignities 
which have wickedly been imposed on 
Napoleon at St. Heiena, his gencrous 
surgeon, Mr. O'Meara, bas been sus- 
peaded, and an endeavour made to force 
upon him aman who had been surgeon 
to the resiment of Corsican renegadoes, 
om Which iowe the gaoler was colonet, 
On this occasion Mt. OS\L. wrote the 
following spirited remonstranee :— 

Sir, Longwood, ‘ay 5, 1818, 

His Exeellency ihe Governor baving 
prohbited my writing divect to him, by a 
fetter of Major Gorvequer, dated the 25d 
of Apel, T beg of yon to fay before him 
the following observations aon the jetter 
which you wrote by his directions on the 
a¥th of April tast. 

i persist my my assertion, that at the 
commencement of June last, and antece. 
dent and subsequent to it, bis Excellency 
the gevernor made known to me inteao- 
tious of subjecting me to the same restric- 
tions as the French, saying * that since I 
was Napoleon Bonaparte’s surgeon, and 
forming part of his family, 1 ought to be 
subjected to the same restrictions,” ‘Te 
which I answered, that our government 
had granted to Napoieon the privilege of 
taking with him to St. Helena three of his 
oificers, twetve servants, and his surgeon, 
and that [ was pointed out by Count 
Bertrand to repiace the French surgeon, 
but that, not heing willing io re‘inquish 
my character as a British office:, IT had 
made conditions that I should be placed 
on the list as a surgeon on full pay, und 
that I shou'd be paid by the English 
government, and consequently should not 
ever be considered as out of the protec- 
tion of the laws of my country, Lord 
Keith, the Lords Commissioners of the 
Adiairalty, and the government, had it i 
‘their power tu refaxe a cumpliunce with 
these stipulations; uxt in that case f 
would not have accepied the empioy- 
ment, and would have preicred remamug 
upon half pay, after the paym, off of the 
Bellesophon, to being employed as a sure 
geon in an equivocal situation, which 
might lead to a supposition that Ff bad tor 
a moment renounced the character and 
other tiles appertaming unto a british 
officer. Asa proof of this, L sent to his 
Excellency my letter to Lord Keith. 

it is not as a naval surgeon that I am 
placed about Napoleon's person, who 
might just as well have chosen one from 
amongst the army surgeons, OF alnongst the 
private and civil surgeons or p.ysicians 
practising in London or Edinburgh, bee 
cause the decision of our government was, 
that he should take with him his eee? 
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and Lord Keith proposed to send a vessel 
to France expressly for the purpose of 
bringing him one ; aid, before authorizing 
me to accept of Count Bertrand’s pro- 
posal, lis lordship insisted that Count Ber- 
trand should write an official leiter to him, 
in which he made Known that Napoie n 
demanded me as his surgeon, in place of 
the French surgeon. 

If the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty caused me to be borne as su- 

‘rnumerary surgeon of the Northumber- 
and, Newcastle, and Conqueror, it was 
on ace unt of my own demand to be kept 
upon the list of surgeons on fuil pay, and 
was ju-t the same as it their lordships had 
placed me on the books of the flag ship at 
the Nore, Portsmouth, or Plymouth (my 
pay is furnished to me by order of the Ad- 
miralty, as surgeon to Napoleon Bona. 
parte); but this does not confer any right 
or authority upon the officers of the Con- 
queror, or the admira!, over me personally ; 
mideed, the admiral signified as much to 
me, aud his Excellency the Governor him. 
acif, has repeatedly told me the same; and, 
morcover, prohibited my communicating to 
the admirai any thing relative to Long- 
wood, It the captain of the ship, upou 
the books of which T am borne, or even 
the admiral, has ho right to give me any 
orders in the extraordinary mission with 
which I am entrusted, I am not subordi- 
nate to any other man than the goveraor, 
not m a military point of view, or as a 
naval oficer, but by a civil title, and as 
surgeon to Napoleon Bonaparte, with the 
charge of whem he has been entrnsted ; 
aud, as sueh, I have never failed in exe. 
culing whatever he unposed upon me, 
except masmnch as I found tt contrary to 
mylonour. J know well, sir, that military 
oLedience is passive, and does not admit 
of any hesitation or objection; but it is not 
so with civil obedience, and still less so in 
a pervon charged with an employment of 
60 deheate a nature as Ll am.—f am a poor 
man, and ten years’ service in the navy 
have not enriched me, and IL stand in need 
of my situation in order to gain a hiveli- 
hood, but Lam ready to sactitice it a thou. 
fand times over sooner than allow a stain 
to be, directly or indirectly, cast upon my 
character, 

For the due performance of my medical 
functions until now, 1 have considered 
myself as not having any explanation to 
render, except io Napoleon himself. He 
bas made no complaint against the manner 
in which I have fulfilled them. Indeed, 
on the contrary, L have frequently been 
applauded by him as weil as by other 
patients in lis suite for the zeal with which 
Ladministered my protessional assistance, 

When IT accepted the situation, | made 
known to Count Bertrand that I would 
Hot willingly quit Napoleon so long as he 
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remained in tie unfortunate situatioy in 
which he was placed, and, in the presence 
of Captam Maitland, I made an open en. 
gagemeut to attend Napoleon and the of, 
ceis of his suite, indepeudent of all hatreg 
or national prejudice, of any inthence 
Whatever in the administration of my pre. 
fessional as-istance as a medical maa, and 
that L wonid employ as auch zeal, atin. 
tio: , and fidelity, towards them as conid be 
expected :rom me by one of my own coup. 
trymen. [deny the intentions which you 
attribute to me of desiring to quit Loug. 
wood, and assert it to be unfounded, You 
declare that it was known in England, and 
make a supposition that I was the person 
who made such intention known, whieh 
supposition yor argue upon as being cor. 
rect; I am ready to remain at Longwood 
provided (as I said in my letter of the 19th 
of April) T am allowed to exercise my vo- 
cation as before the 20th of April, and with 
the same independence. From tbe fin 
day of his Exceilency’s arrival he appeared 
desirous of sendins me away, although | 
had never given hiin cause to do so, proba. 
bly beeause I beicuged to the navy, and 
that, having been demanded by Napoleon, 
I had not been appointed by his Excel. 
Jency himself. Upon ths occasion I had 
often opportunities of making Known what 
a wide difference Napoleon made between 
a surgeon who had been chosen by himselt 
and any surgeon belonging to the army, let 
him be who he wonid, and that those who 
imagined if the person in whout he had cont! 
dence was removed he would bestow it upon 
another, knew his character but very badly. 
You say, sir, that if [ was on-boarda 
man of war, I would be obliged to obey 
every order I received from the captain, 
I grant this, and that, if I was ordered to 
cook the victuals ef the sick, F would com- 
ply with it, becanse the deagn of this 
would be for the good of his Majesty's ser- 
vice and for the honour of bis flag, avd 
because military obedience does not aclinit 
of any deliberation; but I have always 
considered that St. Helena is not aman ot 
war, that the governor is not the captail, 
and that Iam not the surgeon of the crew; 
bat that St. Heleva is a government of one 
of our possessions, that Sir Hudson Lowe 
is the governor, and commands by virtue ot 
a civil title, that I form one of Napoleets 
suite, and am attached to his person with 
the functions of surgeon. — 
I do not reply to the different — 
tions you havé made, otherwise than yr. 
declaring them calummes. I have ma 
with Napoleon the pact which I mentionee 
above, and such as exsist between all men 
of honour, and in every society of gentle- 
men, Your insinuations do not inspire me 
with the smallest fear.—With a pure Col 
science, and born a» Englishman, nothing 
is to be dreaded from such engines of ty pu 
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alf or qnarter proofs. A jury 
tial is the privilege of every 
lis his guarantee against 
arbitrary power—is the gua- 
runtee of the weak and the simple _— 
the powerful ; and, if the governmen 
accepts my resignation, rather than allow 
me to continue to perform my avocations 
agreeable to the engagement which I 
made in Augtst, 1615, 1 have too much 
confidence in the Lords of the Admiralty, 
to fear that they will not see justice done 
to me; and that they will not order me 
(according to my right) to be brought 
hefore them. At any rate, not being em- 
loved in the squadron, but having a par- 
ticular mission, that mission finished, no 
erson can dispese of me. . 

[In recapitulation, if the detention which 
Ihave been made to-suffer, at Longwood, 
i¢ to subject me to the same restrictions 
as the French, my right as an Englishman, 
which I have always preserved, protects 
me from it. If it isa regulation for the 
exercise of my functions as surgeon, [have 
given no cause for complaint; I am ac- 
comtable to the patient to whom IT am 
attached for the performance of them. If 
it is a punishment, my crime ought to be 
nade known to me, I should be heard, in 
order to answer it; and judgment should 
lave been prononneed upon it ere now. 
But the governor wished to dispose of my 
situation. By letters, written from London 
more than twelve months back, I was in- 
formed that his Excellency had demanded 
my being replaced; and in July, 1817, I 
expressed my surprise to himself that he 
had done so,—which produced an explana- 
tion that brought down upon me a tolera- 
ble portion of abuse. JE was also informed 
that the government did not consent to it, 
if this is correct, it is for him to judge 
whether the conduct whieh has been put 
in practice towards me, and which obliges 
me by force, and not by consent, to give in 
my resignation, is conformable to the re- 
spect due to his intentions. Since June 
last, T foresaw that such were his Excel- 
leney’s views, and communicated to the 
admiral’s secretary the unpleasant sitaa- 
tion in which I was placed, and the appre- 
hensions I was under, 

As Napoicon has not seen me since the 
14th of April last, and I fear that some 
dangerous effects may ocerr from it; I 

beg leave to propose putting matters upon 
the footing they formerly were until the 
atrval of an an-ewer from England. I am 
pee: Ba think, that, if Napoleon was 
re his « et the governor considered me 
tise penaan as holding the place of a 
ss jane hot bemg subject to mill- 
that thine. i but to civil obedience, 
ne <— were put upon the footing they 
receint oe my arrival, at least until the 
tins ‘ a answer from government, 

*4¢ Would renew the confidence which 


every act of 
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he formerly manifested. The actual state 
of matters now tt appalling, and -will 
probably produce a most unpleasant sensae 
tion ‘both in England and Europe. The 
governor may, perhaps, reflect upon the 
terrible responsibility which weighs upoa 
him, if (as is possible, and even very 
probable,) Napoleon, deprived of assis- 
tance, was to die before the expiration of 
the five or six mouths which are required 
to obtain an answer from England. 
Barry &. OS MERA, surgeoms 

To Lieut.-Col, Sir Thos, Reade, C, B. 

Adjutant-Gen. §c. &c. &e. 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

The cause of the Independents in 
South America continues triumphant :— 
Bulletin. 

The division of General Paez directed 
its March on Villa del Pao, by order of 
his excellency the general-in-chigf, in order 
to dislodge a large body of the enemy, 
under the command of the Spanish Bri- 
gadier Real. On the approach of our 
troops, Real abandoned Pao, and withe 
drew towards Valencia. General Paoz's 
division then marched upon and took the 
town of St. Carlos, after defeating the 
enemy, who attempted to oppose him. 

The enemy determined to march against 
the forces of General Paez. For this 
purpose they united the garrisons of 
different places, and also the civic corps 
of Caracas. With this new army, com- 
manded by Brigadier Latorre, they pre- 
sented themselves, on the 2d inst. in the 
plains of Cogede, where our troops exe 
pected them, It is in this action that the 
Spaniards were confirmed in the superi- 
ority of our cavalry. 

The enemy’s infantry presented itself in 
columns, in the centre of two other co- 
lumns of cavalry, which formed the wings, 
Our army awaited them in battle array. 
General Anzoatequi commanded the ine 
fantry, Lieut. Col. C. Munoz the cavalry 
of the right wing, and Col. Yrribaren that 
of-the left; Col. Rangel commanded the 
reserve, Our line charged the enemy with 
the greatest intrepidity, and, votwith- 
standing their firuness, their colamns of 
cavalry were broken, as well as great part 
of their infantry. One thousand of the 
enemy were -killed, besides their loss in 
aruis, ammunition’, equipages, commis- 
sariat, and a ereat number of prisoners, 
Among the killed were the Spanish Brig.- 
Gen. Correa, chief of the general staff; 
Col. Gonzalez Villa, commandant of the 
regiment of Castilla; and varions other 
officers of rank. It is also reported that 
Geueral Latorre is killed, but of this we 
have ‘no positive information, All the 
chiefs of the dragoons of the Union, of the 

Hussars, and of the Ihiny’s Lancers, have 
been killed. 
The Sub-Chief of the General Staff, 
FRANCI:CO DE P, SANTANDER. 
‘The 
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The Spaniards are at present in pos 
session of no other place in the north of 
Chili than the fort of Taieahuano, which 
is immediately to be besieged. But to 
the south of the province of Aranco they 
keep still Valdivia and the tsland of 
Chilue. ‘The blockade of Valparaiso ts 
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raised, and the patriotic man-of-way El 
Lautaro, armed and eqnipped in lat 
harbour, g.ve the chase to the block 
aduig Spanisn frigate, La Esmeralte 
andtie brig-uf-war Pezucla, that accom. 
panicd her. 








MEETING cf about 6000 persons, 
within the month, took place in 
Palace-yard. Mr. Henry Hunt was in 
the chair: when a petiticn and remon- 
strance to the Regent to dismiss his mini- 
sters were unanimously agreed to. 
Tie grand jury, at the late Surrey 
assizes, resisted an apphecation made on 
the part of the Bank of England to have 
thew business first attended to, remarking 
that the Bank were better able to bear the 
expense of delay than hundreds of poor 
persons, who were compelled, at the sa- 
crifice of time and trade, to attend during 
a whole assize, as prosecutors or wit- 
nesses, 
In the late Calendar of the Old Bailey 
Sessions, forty persons were charged with 
the crime of uttering forged Bank notes! 
Among -them several were under twenty 
vearsofage! Thirteen pleaded guilty to 
the minor offence of having forged notes 
in their possession. 

MARRIAGES. 

John H. Forhes, esq. of Mecklenburgh- 
square, to Miss Joanna Catharine Heath, 
of Inkborongh, Warwickshire. 

Edward Frowd, esq. of Serle-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to Miss J. D. Church, of 
Bampton, Oxfordshire. 

T. Pagan, esq. of Ely-place, to Lady 
Plomer, of Snaresbrook. 

Hienry Gaulter, esq. of Percy-street, to 
Aliss Mary Ogle, late of Kirkley, North- 
um berland,. 

George Hundleby, esq. of Great James- 
street, Bedtord-row, to Miss Louisa Frances 
Curtis, of Denmark-hill. 

W. C,L, Keene, esq. of Gray’s Inn, to 
Charlotte, daughter of John Wolfe, esq. of 
the Customs, 

The Rev. George Augustus Filiot Marsh, 
to Miss Julia Murdoch, ef Portland place, 

John Jackson, esq. R.A. to Matibla 
Louisa, daughter of Jas. W andvesq. ROA, 

Michael Brace, esq. of Upper Grosve- 
nor-street, to Lady Parker, widow of Capt. 
Sir Peter P. bart. RN. | 
Richard Mills, esq. of the Six Clerks’ 
Office, to Sarah, danghter of the Rey, 
John Wiigress, D.D. 

Lient.-Col. David Forbes, te Miss Maria 
Isabetla Forbes, of Hutton-hall, Fasex, 

Mr. ‘T. Stammers Alver, of Nayland, 
Suffolk, to Hariiet. second danghter of Mr. 
Thomas Conder, of Homerton, 
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Mr. Bunning, to Miss Flizabeth Martha 
Baurstone. of Chich St. Osyth, 

The Rev. George Proctor, to Miss Jane 
Coliver, of Smalifield-place, Surrey. 

At the New Church, Sr. Mary-le-bone, 
John Pepper, esy. of Biyods, Essex, tu 
Maria, daughter of Magens Dorricn Mg. 
gens, esq. 

George William Brande, esq. to May 
\un Charlotte, daughter of the Rey, Dy, 
itorne, of Chiswick. 

Mr. Henry James Dixon, of Berwick. 
street, to Miss Jane Weld, of Twickenham, 

J. bones, esq. of Chancery-lane, to Mrs, 
Famtert, widow of W.L. esq. of South 
ad npton-street, Bloomsbury. 

Mr. James Young, of East Acton, to 
Miss Caroline Dyke, of Battersea-rise. 

At Kew, George Ernest Papendick, esq, 
to Miss Charlotte Dorothea Papendick, 
of Bremen. 

Hart Logan, esq. of Finsbury-square, te 
Mrs. Gillespie, widow of J hn G. esq. 

Wm. Houseman, esq. of New Bridge 
street, to Miss Mary Vernon, of Sheepcote, 
Worcestershire. 

Peter Henry Vale, esq. Whitehall, te 
Mrs. Pennin:yton, widow of Henry P. esq. 
of Antigna. 

Samuel Rhodes, esq. of Islington, to Miss 
Pizabeth Tuckey, of Haydon, Wilts. 

Wim. Wyllie, e-q. to Miss Martha Mon- 
son, ef Montague square. 

Lawrence Lazarus, esq. of Leigh, Essex, 
to Miss C, Phillips, of the Minories. 

bir, R. Whitaker, of Upper Mary-le- 
bone <trect, to Miss Harris, of Barnet. 

Mr W. L. Brvan, of the Poultiy, te 
Miss Shaw, of Romford. 

Mr. *. Jackson, of Bedford-street, Co- 
vent-gurden, to Miss Sarah Harvey, of 
Ciarlotre-.treet, Portland-place. 

Mr. George Care, jon. of Stamford 
street, to Miss Sarah Sweet, of Basinghall- 
street, 

Isaac Ketchen,; esq. of Hunter-street, 

jrunswick-scvare, to Miss Charlotte 
Fanly Tod, of Kennington. ; 

Mr. W. ‘Taylor, of Cheapside, to Miss J 
Hobbs, of Great Rassell-st. Bloomsbury. 

Mr. J. Johnson, to Miss Cubb, 
Holborn. a 

Mr. Sheppard, of Counter-street, to Miss 
Harriet Bond, of Nengreen. 

Mr. Thomas Farrance, of Aldzate, te 
Miss T. Hotwoed, of Newgate-market- At 
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At Reigate, 
Jane, daughter 0 
Merton-college- 


DEATHS. 

In Cecil-street, Capt. H. Halkett, of the 
- T Company’s service. , 
_ ‘ol Marlborough-street, 86, H. 


( Oly, Se 
= pha Cumberland-st. Mrs. Fawkes, 


ite of E. F. esq. 
7 ot Cheionh, G. C. Ashley, esq. the cele- 
hrated performer on the violin, and many 
years leader of the band and conductor of 
‘ye Oratorios at Covent-garden Theatre. 
He was greatly respected by his con- 
and in all respects a man of 


Mr. W. R. Holroyd, to 
f Edward Wyatt, esq. of 


nexions, 


merit. . 
: In Upper Harley-street, 80, Catharine, 


vidow of the How. George Murray. 
> Kennington, 78, Rachel, widow of 
Thomas Rede, esq. of Beccles. 

At Kensinuyton, 95, Mrs. Mary Gould, 
widow of Richard G. esq. of Hanwell. 

At Turnham, 77, James Bagster, esq. 
formerly of Piceadilly. 

At Oundle, Northamptonshire, 60, John 
Wiliam Bramston, esq. of Somerset-place, 
anditor of the dachy of Lancaster, and 
commissioner of appeals in the Excise. 

At Richmond, the Right Hon. Lady 
Hervey. 

At Hastings, 64, S. Habberton, esq. of 
Milk-street. 

Ju Halt Moon-street, 87, Sam. Merriman, 
M.D. a gentleman of considerable distinc- 
tion in his profession, and author of seve- 
ral Essays on medical subjects. 

At Lambeth, Mrs. Smith, widow of Wm. 
S. esq. of Great Woodford-house, Devon. 

In Howland-street, James Meller, esq. 
late of the Customs, and one of the grooms 
of the privy chamber to the King. 

At Hampstead, 79, Lady Colebrooke, 
widow of Sir George C. bart. 

At Clapham, 75, Mrs. Prescott, widow 
of W. P. esq. 

At Hackney, 81, Sam. Price, esq. many 
years an eminent surgeon in Fore-street. 

Stephen Round, esq. of King’s-beech-hill 
and Burton-crescent. 

In the College, Doctors’-Commons, 37, 
Richard Henry Creswell, LL.D. 

At Chelsea, 76, Geo. Children, esq. F.R.S. 
late a banker of Trowbridge, a gentleman 
much celebrated in the philosophical world 
lor his unequalled electrical and galvanic 
“ppatatus, and for the very important 
€xpertinents which he has made and pub- 
lished on the latter. 

In Southampton-row, in his 90th year, 
J. Wiliinson, M.D. F.R.S. and S.A. oue 
of the oldest members of many literary 
‘ocietles, and author of some Poems and 
Valuable Essays, chiefly on agricultural 
subjects, which have appeared in the se- 
nes of the Monthly Magazine. 

su, Chatlton-house, Kent, 71, Lady 

Mae widow of General Sir Thomas 
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Spencer Wilson, bart. and mother of the 
present Sir Thomas Wilson, bart. 

At Cranford-lodge, late of Hanovera 
square, Thomas Richard Spence, esq. 

In Charter-house-square, 72, Solomon 
Hougham, esq. 

In Sebvon’s-buildings, Islington, 73, 


Mrs. Ann Sebbon, widow of Dan. S. esq. 


In Southampton-bnildiugs, Holborn, §2, 
David Ogilvy, esq. formerly an emiaent 
bookseller in Holborn. 

Iv Southwark, 48, Mr. James Wilmott, 
an active bookseller and stationer, 

In Russell-square, Mrs. Nanson, wife of 
W.N. esq. 

At Enfield, 81, Mrs, Elizabeth Townsend, 
late of Fleet-street. 

The Rev. James Wm, Dodd, usher of 
Westminster-school. 

In Molyneux-street, Bryanstone-square, 
72, Mrs. Lucy West. 

At Stamford-hill, 52, Thomas Coxhead 
Stevens, esq. 

Mr. Charles Grant, merchant, of Grove- 
road, Mile-end, aged 43; leaving a dis- 
cousolate widow and family to deplore the 
loss of one of the best husbands and fa- 
thers. His death was occasioned by the 
accidental going-off of a spring-gun in his 
own garden on the Sunday preceding. 

. At Blackheath, 62, J. P. Larkins, esq. 

In Well-street, Hackney, at an advanced 
age, John De Kewer, esq. 

In London, 56, Capt. Prater, R.N. 

At Blackheath, Samul Walker, esq. of 
Mark-lane. 

At Knightsbridge, Wm. Walmsley, esq. 
of Fillougley-hall, Warwickshire. 

In London, 43, George Stinton, esq. of 
Elston, Nottinghaimshire. 

At Ewshot, Surrey, H. Maxwell, esq.: 
he bequeathed his estates, of 150,00v/, 
value, to the Rev. George Lefroy, rector 
of Limerick. 

At his house, in Portman-square, 63, 
Francis Perceval Eliot, esq. late of Shen- 
stone Moss, and of Elmhurst, néar Lich- 
field. He was formerly colonel of the 
Statford militia, and for many years one 
of the commissioners of audit in Somerset- 
house. In the death of Mr. Perceval 
Eliot, society has lost a valuable member, 
and literature a distinguished scholar. 
His last labours were directed to the 
ZEgis, a weekly newspaper, in which he 
took considerable interest, and for which 
he continued to write until within a very 
few days of his death. 

At Sandridge-lodge, Wiltshire, 61, Lord 
Audley, son of Philip Thicknesse, esq. so 
well known for many literary works, and 
for differences with friends and foes, re- 
sulting from his irritable and malignant 
spirit. His first wife was the third daugh- 
ter of Lord Delaval, and the present Lady 
Dowager Audley, his second wife was the 

widow of Colonel Moorhouse, who fell at 
the siege of Bangalore. His lordship’s 
NR only 
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only son, the Hon. Jolin Tuchet, succeeds 
to the title, 

At Somerset-house, 82, James Bindley, 
esq. He held the situation of commissioner 
of stamps upwards of half a century; and 
his loss is lamented by all who knew him, 
with a sincerity which is the truest testi- 
mony of his worth. His reading was va- 
riovs and extensive: his memory, which 
was to anextiaordinary degree retentive, 
he preserved to the last, with a vigour 
which kept all the acquired information of 
his life in readiness, whenever he wished 
to resort to it either to aid his own judg- 
ment, or to inform or correct the judgment 
ot others. His acquaintance with books is 
best evinced by the valuable library of 
rarities which he has left behind. No col- 
lector of prints and portraits in Europe is 
supposed to possess more port-folios filled 
with so rare an assemblage in this branch 
of art. In medals, also, his cabinets con- 
tain specimens of the most curious and 
exquisite productions, In collecting and 
accumulating literary cusiosities and re- 
liques of art, he was the greatest and most 
persevering miser of his age ; at the same 
time, his taste was without pedantry, and 
ins knowledge without ostentation. Toa 
most upright, honourable, and manly mind, 
he united exemplary mildness of disposi- 
tion and great urbanity. 

To the inexpressible grief of her family 
and friends, Mrs. Clark, of Woodbine- 
cottage, Hammersmith. This lady was 
descended from, and connected with, some 
of the most ancient and noble families in 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS 

The Rev. Joun Winter to the perpe. 
tual curacy of Birdforth. 

Rev. C, E. Green, to the re 
Trusley, Derbyshire. — 

Rev. Epwarv Reepn, B.A, to the 
afternoon lectureship of the united pas 
rishes of St. Magnus the Martyr and St, 
Margaret. 

Rev. Joun Kincpon Creeve, DD), 
to the rectory of St. George, Exeter. 

Rev. GRANVILLE Leveson Gowen, 
M.A, to the rectory of St. Michael Ponte. 
vil, Cornwall. 

Rev. T. G. Acktanp, M.A. to the 
rectory of the united parishes of St. Mil- 
dred, sread-street, and St. Margaret 
Moses. 

Rev. J. H. SpARKE, M.A. to the sixth 
stall in the cathedral church of Ely, and 
to the rectory of Stretham, Norfolk. 

Rev. Wu. PowE.LL, M.A. to the united 
vicarages of Ragland and Llaodenny. 

Rev. Cuaries Penrice, M.A. to the 
rectory of Smailburgh, Norfolk. 

Rev. W. A. Eyre, to the vicarage of 
Stillingfleet, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Dr. Ropinson, to the rectory of 
Clifton, Westmoreland. 

Rev. O. Davis, to the vicarage of 
Humberston, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Joun Woop, to hold by dispen 
sation the vicarage of Pentrick, Derby, 
and the rectory of Kingley, Stafford. 











THE REV. WILLIAM CHAFIN. 
HE Rev. William Chafin was the last 
representative of George Chafin, esq. 
formerly one of the members for his native 
county of Dorset, in several suecessive 
parliaments. His father, (Thomas,) the 
grandfather of the late William Chafin, was 
married to a daughter of the famous Co- 
Jonel Penruddock, who was beheaded in 
the civil wars for his loyalty to Charles I. 
Thomas Chafin died in 1691, in the prime 
of lite, of the small-pox, on his return home 
trom Newmarket, leaving his widow with 
eleven children, the youngest of whom 
was father of 





the late deceased. The 
Chafins are an old sporting family, 
connected, in’ relationship, with the 


Framptons, and throrgh them collaterally, 
with the noble family of Strangeways, 
Chettle-houre has been the hospitabie 
residence of this family, from father to 
son, for a century and half, or upwards, 


of Cambridge in the year 1757, where he 

had gone throngh bis degrees with great 
! 

erecit. He Was, in stature, remarkably 


The late Mr. Chafin quitted the University ° 
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tail, but so very delicate in his infancy, 
that his parents adopted the method of 
having him brought up, to a certain age, 
in a cottage, in order to harden and in- 
vigorate his constitution, which plan, 
together with a subsequent care of his 
health, and his constant habits of field 
exercise, had the favourable effect of 
insuring to him, a firm and active state 
of health, to one of the latest periods of 
human life. He had, up to last year, fol- 
lowed the Rushmore Buck-hounds seventy 
vears; and remembered the summer auc 
evening deer hunting of former days. As 
well as to the sports of the field, he was 
formerly much attached to the turf, and 
was the proprietor of several running 
horses, particularly of one called Dedalus, 
which, about the year 1766, proved very 
successful to him, Afterwards, regretting 
the crnelty with which the race-horse 1S 
too often treated, he entirely relinquished 
that spert. Among his old triends, that 
line, were Ld. Bolingbroke, Mr. Compton, 
and Mr. Lade, the father of the present 


Sir John Lade; but his most tee ee 
. 
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- ond and neighbour was the late 
ralued frien the cahentel author of 
nae" Hunting, and of Letters from 
the Book on ’ r 
ly; he was also honoured with the 
rnb Fee of the present Lord Rivers. 
te the last and present year, although 
ao late in life, his animal spirits were equal 
to the task of publishing an amusing 

amphlet, intituled, “ Anecdotes of Cran- 
bourn Chase,” which issued from Messrs. 
Nicholls’ press, and is now in a second 
edition. As one who abhorred acts of 
cruelty towards the brute creation, he 
was also sedulously engaged, with an old 
literary friend of the Monthly Magazine, 
in tracing the date and circumstances of 
that horrible and atrocious act of the 
famous, or rather infamous, Tregonwell 
Frampton, master of the running-horses to 
so many crowned heads, related by 
Dr. Hawksworth in the ‘“ Adventurer :” 
—namely, the castration of his famous 
horse, Dragon, at the starting-post, and 
running him instantly four miles; the 
poor animal’s life lasting just long enough 
to win,—victory and death hailing him at 
the same instant! Of the authenticity of 
this act of infamy, which was never ques- 
tioned until of late years, when the living 
evidence had become extinct, the reverend 
sportsman speaks as follows, to a curre- 
spondent.—* I have not the least doubt, 
in my own mind, but that every thing that 
hath been reported, concerning both 
master and horse, are real facts, and they 
were reputed as such, and believed to-be 
so, both at Cambridge and Newmarket, 
in the vear 1757, when I quitted the 
University. I am sorry it is not in my 
power to give you avy information re- 
specting the era when the famous Dragon 
hgured on the turf. I have no letters of 
old Mr. Frampton’s of more recent date 
than that to my grandfather, which I sent 
you, Of 1691. My father ended all cor- 
respondence with old Frampton, who was 
ever much disliked by my poor grand- 
mother, Dragon was certainly not in 
being at that time, and not till many years 
after, if le ran in the year 1710. The 
flory was this—that Mr. Tregonwell 
Frampton had a horse called Dragon, 
‘iperior to any horse then on the turf, 
insomach so, that he was excepted from 
‘arting at many races. That there was 
avery large subscription plate to be run 
lor at Newmarket, for mares and geldings 
only, to carry equal weights, and that 
lregoawell Frampton was a subscriber, 
and hamed a gelding ; and at the time of 
Face, just as the horses came to the 
Pest, poor Dragon was brought up bleed- 
ing, the operation to make him a gelding 
having been that instant performed. He 
ay > first, but died soon after, from 
very Brcer-ay Mr. Frampton suffered 
enls eo for his cruelty, for he not 
is horse, but his money also, to 


a very large amount; ahd he never fre- 
quented Newmarket from that time. 
The race was given against him, becanse 
the horse was not a gelding at the time he 
was named, although he was so at start- 
ing; and avery just decision it certainly 
was. ‘This was the story current at Cam- 
bridge about the year 1750, and never 
contradicted, to the best of my knowledge. 
To skew you what tort of principles 
Frampton possessed, and that he was up 
to any villainy, in the sporting way, I 
shall, underneath, give you a copy of a 
letter written by him to my grandfather, 
now in my possession, which you may 
make use of as you please, and my name 
also.” 
a 
MR. HARRY ASHBY, 
The eminent Writing-Engraver. 

While the superior effect of historical 
engraving, in augmenting intellectual 
pleasure and refining the taste, justly 
secures to its professors honourable dis- 
tinction, a due share of praise may rea- 
sonably be claimed for the skilful en- 
graver of writing. A reference to the 
utility of writing, as connected with the 
varied operations of commerce, would 
alone justify this claim ; but when, as in 
late instances, the higher efforts of pen- 
manship are seen, in conjunction with the 
press and pencil, decorating splendid 
works of public utility, surely no little 
praise is due to him, by whose superior 
graphic skitl such excellence is multiplied 
and perpetuated. If he does not occupy 
the first rank in the Temple of Fame, a 
niche may, under the great Roman poet’s 
sanction, be there assigned to him as one 
of those 


——Qui vitam excoluére per artes, 
Quique sui memores alios fecére merendo. 


It is under the impression of this senti- 
ment, that the following record of Mr. 
Ashby’s labours is offered. 

The late Mr. Ashby was born April 17, 
1744, at Wotton-under-Edge, in Glouces- 
tershire, where his father resided many 
years. Having received the rudiments of 
a plain education, he was put apprentice 
to a clock-maker in that town, and who, 
as is usual in the country, also engraved 
dial-plates, spoons, tankards, &c. Here 
Mr. Ashby first imbibed a taste for en- 
graving. He derived, however, little 
benefit from his master’s instructions : his 
excellence was the result of natural 
genius, seconded by unremitting labour. 
The “ nulla dies sine lined” of the ancient 
painter appeared to inspire his exertions, 

The writer of this memoir has seen an 
engraving on the lid of an iron tobacco- 
box, consisting of only three lines, dated 
1760, and done by young Ashby at the 
early age of sixteen, which gave strong 
indication of his future ability. 

Nn? Having 
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Having completed his apprenticeship, 
Mr. A. repaired to the metropolis, where, 
following the bent of his mehmation for 
writipg-engraving, he devoted himself 
wholly to its pursuit, and formed an 
engagement with Mr. Jefferies. of Charing 
Cross, predecessor to Mr. Faden, the 
geographer. His principal employment 
here was to engrave the tiles of maps, 
charts, &c. Wrh this gentleman he 
lived till another connexion was made 
with Mr. Spilsbury, writing-engraver, of 
Russell-court, Covent Garden ; with whom 
be remained until the death ot Mr. S. to 
whose business he succeeded, and after- 
wards married his widow. 

Mr. Ashby’s talents had now a more 
extensive spheie of action, and, in propor- 
tion as they became known, secured pub- 
lic faveur. ‘The times were propitious to 
their exertions. The number of country- 
banks was rapidly encreasing with the 
encreasing trade of the nation: by these 
he was employed to engrave notes and 
bills,—in the execution of which great 
skill and ingenuity were evinced. Some 
able penmen, also, gave scope to his 
higher qualifications as an engraver of 
penmanship, To this it may be added, 
that writing had partaken iw the general 
improvement of the age: the formal and 
fantastic decorations, the pencilled knots 
and sprigged letters, which do not legiti- 
inately belong either to useful or orna- 
mental penmanship, were exchanged for 
the free, elegant, and natural drapery of 
the pen. Snell, Bland, and Champion, 
disengaged writing from its false attire ; 
and, if it may be permitted to compare 
small things with great, effected for it 
what Kent and Brown accomplished for 
gardening. 

The superior excellence of Mr. Ashby’s 
engraving was its freedom : it Larmonized, 
therefore, with the improved taste of 
modein penmen. Superior talent in a 
writing-enzraver is no-where more appa- 
rent than in the rare faculty of copying 
penmanship correctly, without impairing 
its spirit. That it is very difficult for the 
graver to come up to the nature and 
freedom of the pen, was the opinion of 
that able writer Mr. Ayres; and Thorow- 
good, who lived about the middle of the 
last century, and eragraved Mr. Cham- 
pion’s pieces, acknowledged that he could 
not reach the neatness, spirit, and grace, 
of that admired penman’s productions, 
it is not saying too much to assert, that 
Mr. Ashby’s performances displayed the 
free qualities of their originals: they had 
a clear, rich, and correct expression, cora- 
bined with a taste and ease altogether 
unequalled, The possession of these ta- 
lents placed him at the head of his pro- 
fession, and secured a patronage bitherto 
unenjoyed by any other individual. He 
engraved tor most of the principal bank. 


Biographiana:—Mr, Elarry Ashby. 
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ng and commercial firms in the United 
Kingdom, and for many hous 


. ; : €S On the 
Continent: while his engagements extend. 
ed also to Philadelphia, Boston, ang 


Canada in the western, and to Madras ay 
Calcutta in the eastern, hemisphere. 
His merit, however, shone brightest ip 
the engraving of usetul and Ornamental 
penmanship. His labours in this ine jp. 
cluded the chief productions of the bes 
penmen of the day: he engraved the co. 
pies, and various elementary works, pub. 
lished by Miins, Butler, Okey, Hodgkin? 
Tomkins, and other writers. It is byt 
justice more particularly to record, that 
the fine and exqnisitely-varied penmanship 
of the Jast-mentioned gentleman, hapyily 
found in Mr. Ashby an engraver capable 
of fully illustrating its unrivalled beanty. 
As Mr. Tomkins’ writing often reiated 
tosubjects of public interest, a few of his 
productions engraved by Mr. Ashby shall 
be mentioned :—mianvy of the plates in his 
elegant work, ** the Beauties of Penman. 
ship ;” his fine transcript of Lord Nelson's 
letter after the battle of the Nile; the 
dedication to Macklin’s Bible, and that 
prefixed to Thomson’s Seasons; a title to 
the set of prints after the Houghton pic- 
tures; and a dedication to Catherine, 
Empress of Russia, the munificent pur- 
chaser of that celebrated collection. Some 
of Mr. Ashby’s chief performances have 
been selected, many others of great value 
and interest might be enumerated: sufl- 
cient, however, has been said to place tle 
laurel on the brow meriting its honours. 
Mr. Avs life having been uniformly 
devoted to professional labour, there \s 
but little anecdote to relate concerning Il. 
Aniong his private virtues were to be found 
great independence of mind, a calm and 
philosophic temper, and a kind sympathy 
for his fellow creatures. ‘Temperance aud 
judicions attention to diet enabled hin, 
notwithstanding the effects of a sedentary 
occupation, to lengthen out a consutuuol 
originally very infirm. 
During his latter years he retired to 
Exning, a village in Suffolk, two muies 
distant from Newmarket; net, however, 
to waste his declining days in idlevess, 
but to protract their lengthening shadows 
by alternate ease and labour. Here he 
closed a useful life, on the 3ist of August, 
in his seventy-fifth year, with tranquillity 
and resignation, 
He lias left two sons: one of them suc: 
ceeded to the business on his fathers 











* The author of “ Calligrapbia Graeca 
et Pecilographia,” a work of very ~_ 
merit, explaining and exemplifying - 
mode of torming the Greek characters 
with ease and elegance ; and exhibiting : 
copious collection ot the various forms © 
the letters, their connexions, and coD- 
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retirement ; and the other is an ne 
whose pictures have been — y 
exhibited at Soinerset-house, and th 
s itish Institution. 
—=< 

ApRAWAM SHACKLETON, OF BALLITORE. 
« Con he, whose sont now melts in mournfal lays 
sotiy want the gen’rous tear 2e pays. 

Survivors owe a debt te departed worth 
ty make some record of the virtues of those 
who have finished their terrestrial course 
with honour; and, avoiding the fulsome- 
ness of indiscriminate panegyric, to erect 
at once amemorial dictated by friendship, 
and to hold out an example of good quali- 
ties fur the imitation of others, 

in the arduons profession of a school- 

master, Abraham Shackleton was anxious 

to discharge the important trust with the 

most strict integrity. He loved Ins scho- 

jars with a strong parental affection, and 

in an especial manner identified himself 
with their interests. He was strictly edu- 
eated in the society of the people called 

Quakers, was for many years an esteemed 
aud active member among them, and had 
attained to the rank of an elder. He as- 
sumed the right of private judgment, and 
gradually developed some sentiments in 
opposition to theirs, especially on the snb- 
ject of the scriptures, which he treated as 
other writings of a mixed nature. He 
more than doubted of some of the histo- 
rical parts, particularly of the assertions 
that God commanded the Jews to destroy 
te Canaanites with circumstances of pe- 
culiar cruelty and atrocity. For many of 
the poetical parts, as highly congenial with 
his own ardent imagination, he retained 
creat admiration, and more especially che- 
tished the sublime morality as taught by 
Jesus Christ; concerning whom he rejected 
the Trinitarian hypothesis, without ap- 
pearing fully to have made up his mind as 
to the doctrines usually called Unitarian. 

_ In process of time he diverged farther 
from his parent society, spoke against 
many of their observances us leading into 
lormality, and tinaliy declined the attend- 
ace of their meetings. He fearlessly 
avowed his opinions, aceording to his cha- 
facteristic intrepidity ; and, dering to in- 
quite, Was too honest not to follow the 
result of his inquiries. For these reasous 
"ie society vecorded their disownment of 
“m1 15015 and from that time he lived 
is ee from ail societies. 

Philanthropy was a peculiar trait in his 
character, He entered warmly into the 
{uestion of the slave-trade, and for a time 
relrained from the use of sugar and other 
a produce, that he might not 
et in the guilt of the iniqnitous 
ig in slaves, Latterly, conceiv- 
lig that wars were frequently encouraged 

: 5 
a and chiefly supported by 
me of wo rom it, he abstained from the 

+ tea, sugar, wine, and other commo- 


dities brought over sea; and also from 
spirituous liquors, fiom his disiike of the 
frequent abuse of them. In all these he 
attorded proofs of the benevolence of his 
disposition, and the kindness of his heart. 

_ He was of an active turn, and delighted 
in exertions both of body and mind: his 
pen was almost always emploved. <A few 
years ago he published a volume of poetry, 
which did not meet with much encourage. 
ment; and his prose writings’ were nue 
merous. Some he occasionally gave to 
periodical publications, and great numbess 
of essays on various subjects remain among 
the mass of his papers. He possessed a 
fine genius, and cultivated a taste for clas- 
sical literature. The activity of his dispo- 
sition was farther exemplified by iis en- 
tering warmly into the pursuit of botany at 
a late period of his life. 

He was born 8th of 12th month, 1759, 
and died 2d of 8th month, 1818. Virtue, 
in a very eminent degree, had * filled the 
space between.” 

ae 
M. SUARD. 

This distinguished homme des lettres was 
born in 1733 at Besancon, where he re- 
ceived his education. The first work of 
his which attracted any notice was enti- 
tied, ‘“‘ Lettre ecrite de Vautre Monde, 
par L. D. F. (vAbbé Desfontaines) a 
M. F. (Fréron):” it was anonymous, 
Soon afterwards he applied his knowledge 
of English to the conducting of the 
** Journal Etranger ;* which dropped in 
1762. He then, in 1764, pnblished, with 
the Abbé Arnaud, the * Gazette Lftte- 
raire de Europe,” which was a continua- 
tion of the preceding work. In 1768 they 
reprinted the most curious articles in those 
journals by the title of ** Varietes Litte- 
raires,” a new edition of which appeared 
in 1804. 

He executed a translation of Byron's 
Vovage round the World in 1764 and 535 
and his trausiation of Robertson’s History 

- of Charlies V. was distinguished tor the 

correctzess and elegance of the style. 
Nothing but a pretext was wanting for 
the admission into the Academy of a man 
who had produced uo original work ; but 
whose clef merit consisted in the manner 
in which he had studied the French lan- 
guage, and in the delicacy of his taste. 
He was admitted in the same year ( August 
$774), on the same day with the Abbe 
Delille. 

From this period, till the commence- 
ment of the revolution, he was engaged, 
in association with several other literati, 
in various undertakings; from which be 
derived much less fame than pecuniary 
advantage. Among these were the trans- 
lations of—Hume’s Life by himself, Ro- 
bertson’s History of America, the Voyages 
of Cook, Byron, Carteret, and Wallis, in 
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thirteen volumes, quarto; editions of 


“ Maximes 
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« Maximes de Ja Rochefoucauld,” and 
“‘Caractéres de la Bruyére,” with an ex- 
cellent sketch of the characier and 
writings of the authors prefixed, of each 
ef which only twenty-five copies were 
printed; and a collection of “ Memoires 
pour servir a PHistoire de la Revolution 
daus la Musique, par M, Gluck.” 

The “‘ Journal de Paris,” the fist daily 
paper published in that capita', was sup- 
pressed soon after its commencement, on 
account of an anecdote respecting an 
actress and a gentleman of Bretagne, 
which had been imserted in it, but which 
was certainly unworthy of notice, ‘The 
proprietors, however, obtained permission 
to resume it, on condition that it should 
be under the censorship of M. Suard,—to 
whom they were obliged to allow a con- 
siderable salary. Notwithstanding the 
extreme prudence of M, Snard, the journal 
and pension were again in great danger, 
for having reprinted the pretty song of the 
embassy of M. de Boufflers, extracted 
from ** Quatre Saisons Litteraires.” 

M. Suard favoured the first ideas of the 
sevolution, but his integrity and modera- 
tion kept him aloof from all excess. He 


undertook a daily paper, with the title of, 


* Nouvelles Politiques ;” the principles of 
which were sound, and in hostility to the 
mobocracy which began to be established. 
His colleague perished on the scaffold, and 
Suard retired to Switzerland. He return- 
ed to France under the consular govern- 
ment, was appointed a member of the Le- 
gion of Honour, a member of the Institute, 
perpetual secretary of the Class of French 
Literature, a member of the Commission 
ef the Dictionary, and had a pension 
assigned him in addition to these vaiions 
employments. He resumed, by the title 
of “ Publiciste,” the journal which had 
cansed his proscription ; but some dis- 
agreeable circumstances, in which he was 
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(Oct, 
involved by it, obliged him to rex ; 
the conduct of this journal. Ip an 
edited, with the Abbé Vauxelles. « 
cules Philosophiques et Litteraires.” mos 

" : ’ t 
of them posthumous and inedited With 
biographical accounts ; and, in the follow. 
ing year, co-operated in the “ Archives 
Litteraires.” His other litera " 
formances are,—“ A Life of Tasso,” pie. 
fixed to Le Brun’s Translation of th 
Jerusalem Delivered ; “ Melanges de Lj. 
terature,” 1803-5, five volumes, octavo: 
an edition, conjointly with the Abb 
Morellet, of “ CEuvres completes de 
Vauvenargues,” preceded by an account 
of his life and writings, 1806, two volumes, 
octavo; and ‘* Confessions de Madame 
de *****, Principes de Morale pour 
conduire dans le Monde,” 1817, two 
volumes, 12mo. To this carious work of 
a female of superior understanding, who 
died some years since, M. Suard has 
attached a preface; but he is censured for 
having neglected to suppress some pas 
sages. Several bibliographers attribate 
also to his pen, the translation of Robert- 
son’s *“* History of Scotland,” 1764, three 
volumes, 12mo. Besides these works, he 
drew up numerous reports, distinguished 
by elegance and clearness, for the Aca 
demy, and furnished a very large propor- 
tion of the articles in the  Biographie 
Universelle.” 

On the return of the king, Suard was 
re-appointed secretary to the French Ace- 
demy, and officer of the Legion of Honour; 
and continued, till the latest period of his 
life, to be the delight of all companies m 
Paris. His memory was unimpaired, his 
conversation untinctured with acrimony, 
fuil of intelligence and urbani'y. A 
catarrbal fever carried him off in a few 
days, on the 20th of July, in his eighty- 
fourth year. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
—p 


NORTHUMBERLAND AXD DURHAM, 
NUMEROUS meeting was Jately 
held on the first ult. at Newcastle, 

Earl Grey in the chair, to commemorate 
the late Mr. Fox. 

At a numerous meeting lately held at 
Darlington, resolutions were entered into 
for making a canal or railway from Stock- 
ton to the collieries in the interior of the 
county of Durham. 

Married.] Mr, Joseph Porteous, to Mrs. 
Jane Bell.—Mr. Robert Salmon, to Mrs. 
Isabella Wardle.—Mr. Robert Stevenson, 
to Mrs, Mites ell: all of Neweastle.—Mr, 
Richard Dinry, of Neweastle, to Miss 
Mary Anne Chantry, of Birmingham.— 
Mr. William Agre, to Miss Mary Burnip. 
—Mr. Jchu Bromicy, to Miss Mary Aun 
4 


Hall : all of Durham.—Mr. George Greet- 
well, of Durham, to Miss Ann Sartees, 0! 
Shinelit¥e hall.— Mr. Banks, of Darlingtor, 
to Miss Davison, of Claypath, Durham.— 
Mr. John Herring, to Miss Isabella Hush, 
both of South Shields.— Mr. Wilham 
Bailey, to Miss Stamp, of Walker-place, 
North Shields.—Mr. Johnson, of Darlins- 
ton, to Miss Hall, of Durham.—Dr. 
Gregory, of Monkwearmouth-shore, to 
Miss Gregson, of Sunderland.—Mr. ‘le 
Batty, to Miss Jane Latham, of — 
Eden.—Mr. William Taylor, of Mow 

wearmouth, to Miss Sara Gilmore.— 4 
Richardson, to Miss Mary Orr, of sew 
fordham.—Anthony Oates, esq. of ~ 
Lodge, to Miss Mary een pie 
Thomas Cutter, of Warden, Isabella 

















1918.) Pagan ewneponien 
, Embleton.—Mr. William Bram- 
of Merrington, to Miss Mary Oliver, 


- ot Rishopauckland. 


Died.] At Newcastle, on the New Road, 


| o9. Mr. John Fairlam, much respected.— 


‘lorim-street, 53, Mr. John Wilson. 
ag oe ov, Mr. R, Jackson.—57, 
Mrs. Mary Kendall. 

“At Sherburn, 81, Mr. R. Barber. 
4t Darlington, 28, Miss Ewbant.— 
-; Margaret Atkinson, one of the 


iF” 4 : 
syciety of Friends, widow of the: late 


Isaac Atkinson, late of the same place, 
linen manufacturer.—86, Mr. Thomas 
Atkinson.—69, Mrs. Elizabeth Watson. 

At North Shields, 80, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stephenson.—40, Mr. John Harbet.—42, 
Mr, William Storey.—86, Mr. Jolin Peart. 
95, Mr. Alexander Boulton.—83, Mrs. 
Ann Spain.—72, Mr. George Mason.—60, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hudson.—Capt. George 
Whitehead, suddenly. — 21, Miss M. 
Marshall.—a0, Mrs. Ann Miller.—48, Mr. 
Thomas Pringle.—65, Mr. Christopher 
Bewicke.—70, Mr. John Stormont, sud- 
denly.—58, Mr. James Mills. 

At Morpeth, 5!, Mr. James Danson. 

At South Shields, 35, Mrs. Morrisou.— 
86, Mrs. Mary Storey.—72, Mr. W. 
Hinds, 

At Hexham, 30, Mr. John Cook, sen.— 
Mr. Thomas Wilkinson. 

At Wolsingiam, 73, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Allenson. 

At Cowbyer, 55, Mr. Thomas Make- 
peace.—At Westoe, Mrs. Luke Wright, 
much respected.—At Whitley, 81, Mrs. 
Mary Stephenson.—At Newham, 24, Miss 
Ann Pringle—At Ulgham, 55, Mr. R. 
Milburn, At Stobswood, 74, Mrs. W. 
Tomling.—At Coneygarth, 65, Mr. John 
Yumpbrey. — At Stainton, Mrs. Ruth 
Sowerby, 

At Barnardeastle, Mr. Matthew Harri- 
son.—35, Mr. Towler, 

At Bishopauckland, 47, Mrs. Ann 
Mossom, deservedly respected. 
zs Bishopwearmouth, 69, Mr. Edward 
smith, 7“ 

At Sunderland, 86, Mr. Edward Atkin- 
‘oh—35, Mrs. Bryan Stafford.—60, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Foster.—58, Mr. Thomas Aird. 
—48, Mr. Robart Haddock. 

Straka seen, at an advanced age, Mr. 

At Greatham, Mrs. Brewster, wife of 
the Rev, John B. suddeniy.—At Wester- 
ton, Mrs. F, Emmerson.— At Aydon Fell- 
lowe, 69, Mr. Lionel Winship. -— At 
Prodhoe, 55, Mr. J. L, Gregson. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Associations of freeholders have been 
med in Cumberland, for checking undue 
putence exercised at elections.—The fol- 
rieht © wan the resolutions :—‘ That the 

ptivites elective franchise is the primary 

ieee of every freeholder ; and the un- 
_P,. .ctcise of -it, his paramount duty: 

the most constitutional means of 
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preserving unimpaired the blessings in- 
herent in a mixed government is that of 
the freeholders openly and honestly 
assisiing in the return of the Commons 
House of Parliament.—That the free. 
holders of this county have had no open 
exercise of their elective franchise for a 
great number of years, owing to the undue 
intluence of party compromises and 
family compact’.—That from the manifes- 
tation of popular feeling and independence 
at Cockermouth, on the 26th of June last, 
it appears that the time is arrived for 
liberating the county from its political 
thraldom and degradation. That associ- 
ations of the frecholders and others of the 
county, at convenient distances, are the 
most likely means of strengthening, orga- 
nizing, and rendering efficient, their inde- 
pendence, in the event of a vacancy in the 
representation.—That, accordingly, an as- 
sociation be formed in the parish of ——, 
to which all the freeholders residing 
therein, be invited to add their signatures, 
and give their support.—That a com- 
mittee be formed of freeholders, to manage 
the concerns of the association, to sammon 
general meetings, and to correspond with 
the committees of similar associations in 
the county.—That every freeholder, on 
subscribing his name, shall be considered 
to have pledged himself to adhere to the 
plain understanding of the purposes of the 
asso*'ation.”—These resolutions are uni- 
versaiiv entering into with great vigour 
ani spirit in Westmoreland ; and the plan 
wil, we hope, be adopted in other parts 
of the kingdom, and not be deterred till 
the season of election. 

The grand jury of Cumberland have 
come to resolutions upon the necessity of 
having spring assizes for the four northern 
counties. 

Married.) Mr. John Hutchinson, to 
Miss Ann Pattinson.—Mr. Joseph Irwin, 
to Miss Elizabeth Nicholson. 

Mr. Andrew Holiday, to Miss Elizabeth 
Middleton.—Mr. Joseph Hardy, to Miss 
Margaret Davisor.—Mr. Thomas Harston- 
dale, to Miss Ann Wood : all of Carlisle. 
Mr. Joseph Fletcher, to Miss Ann Wilson, 
both of Maryport.—Mr. Studholme, to 
Miss Addison, of Wigton—The Rev. 
Jonathan Irving, of Seberghan, to Miss 
Gill, of Sowerby mill.—Mr.George Robin- 
son, of Brunstock, to Miss Ciarke, of 
Dearham. 

Died.] At Carlisle, Capt. Edmund 
Mason, of the 14th regiment of foot.—85, 
Mrs. Mary Barnes.—In English-street, 71, 
Mr. James Errington.—In Botchergate, 
62, Mr. William Lancaster.—72, Mr. John 
Moffit, deservedly respected.—65, Mrs. 
Isabella Jetterson.—37, Mrs Elizabeth 
Ashton.—?4, Mr. Thomas Craig. 

At Penrith, 50, Mrs. Hannah Murga- 
troy.— 52, Mr. Jonathan Blake. 

At Common Honse, 68, Mr. Joshua 
Bird.—At Longwathby, Mrs, Margarct 

Hobson. 
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Hobson. ~ Near Lyth, 80, Mr. Luke 
Hansell, much respected. 
YORKSHIRE, 

The proprietors of the Aire and Calder 
Company lately held a meeting, and 
resoived to open a more eligible line of 
water communication between Leeds and 
Hull. 

A vessel called the Harmony lately 
arrived at Hull for the first time, direct 
from the East Indies, with a valnable 
cargo; it was immediately bought up. 

At a vestry meeting lately held at 
Whitby, the poor-rates were ordered to 
be continued at 18s, im the pound, on two- 
thirds of the rack-rent; and it appears 
more than probable, that they will next 
quarter be advanced. 

-Owmg to a spirit of rivalry among the 
owners of steam conveyances between 
tull and Gainsborongh, pa-sengers are 


conveyed from the one to the other of 


these places (a distance of fifty miles,) at 
the rate of sixpence each. 

An iron sloop was lately lamehed at 
Hunslet. This vessel, which measures 
hity-six feet in length, by nine feet six 
iuches in breadth, draws only three feet 
tour inches of water, and would, if en. 
larged to the same size, carry fifteen tons 
more than a common sloop built of wood, 

Married.|] Mr. R. Brown, to Miss E, 
Simpson, both of York.—L. West, to Ang 
Rheam, both of the Society of Fricuds :— 


Mr. S. Dales, to Miss S. Spiner: all of 


Hul.—Mr. M. C. ‘Thompson, ot Hall, 
to Miss M. Marshall, of Scarborougi.-- 
Mr. J. Westerdale, of Hull, to Miss Bisth, 
of Uppingham—Mr. G. Alder, of Hail, 
to Miss FE. A. Peters, of Litilecoates.—Mr. 
G. Foster, ot Leeds, to Miss M. Bewley, 
ai Otley.—Mr, J. Barraclough, of Brad- 
ford, to Miss F, Foster, of Leeds.—Mr. J. 
Wood, to Miss S. Gravill, both of Leeds. 
—Mr. W. Newlove, of Beverley, to Miss 
Anne Milbonrne, of Stokesley, in Cleve- 
land.—Mr. Jolin North, to Miss M. A. 
Benton, of Hul!.—Mr, Sandwith, to Miss 
Jane Ward, both of Bridlington Quay.— 
Mr. John Jefferson, of Great Driffield, to 
Miss Maria Michell, of Hull.—The Rev. 
‘Pr. Collins, A.M. rector of Barningham, to 
Miss Bramley, of Leeds. 

Died.} At liull, 40, Mrs. Eliz. ‘Tavlor. 
—86, Mrs. Gibbon.—3z, Mrs. Pacev.— 
oo, Mr. John Ingmire.—35, Mrs. Martha 
‘ajor.—70, Mrs. Mary Hansley.—75, 
Sir, G, Fearntey.—At Drypool, 83, Mrs. 
Chambers.—v2, Mr. John srOwn.—44, 
Mr. Win. Milus.—Miss Eliza Harland, 
siddenly.—5t, Mr. John Akan.—77, 
Mis. Eliz. Hopkin.—6z, Mes. M. 'Yirtill, 

At Leeds, Mrs. Simpson.—M1s. Massey, 
~-43, the Rev. T. Atkinson.—37, Mrs. R. 
Cottam.—Mr. James Lucas.—o6, Mr. W, 
Crossland.—¢94, Miss Mary Lister, 
At Wakefield, 62, Mr. Wim, Rawsthorne, 
~—.t, Miss Jape Grimsbaw, 
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[Get ;, 
At Scarborough, suddenly, the wif of 
the Rev. J. Tindall. 

At Howden, 35, Mr. Wm. Holdemes 
late of Leeds. ' 

-At the Friary, Richmond, Miss Robin. 
son.—At Thornmanby, 42, the Rey, H 
A. Whytehead, rector of Goxhill —4, 
Banner Cross, Lieut.-gen, Murray,—t 
Stepney, 72, Mr. John Fletchin.—\t 
Oulton, 45, Mr. Joha Hindle.—At Loy 
hioor house, Mrs. Hirst, widow of Richar| 
H. esavof Bradford.—At Quarmby hall, 
80, Mrs. H. Garside. ; 

LANCASHIRE. 

‘The principal manufacturers having 
agreed to advance the wages of th 
weavers, the greater part of them have 
resumed their employment; but some 
hundreds haveembarked for America. We 
regret to add, that the late unhappy 
dissention has been atteuded with vic. 
lence and fatal consequences, An in 
mense multitnde of the ‘* turn-outs” sur- 
rotaded the mills of Messrs. Benjamin 
Gray and Co. of Ancoats, with the intent 
of obtaining an accession of numbers : this 
Was resisted; a scene of confusion ensued, 
brick-bats and missiles of every descrip- 
tion flew in all directions at the building: 
its windows were entirely demolished, and 
the employed workmen entertained the 
most alarming fears for their safety. Fire- 
arms were discharged, and five men were 
dangerously wounded, and one has since 
died. ‘Tlie factories of Messrs. Birley and 
Mr. Ewart eahibited nearly the like 
scenery, but happily without the  sawe 
pereonal injury. It is to be hoped that a 
general lesson will be taken by both 
parties from this unprofitable dispute: the 
workmen ought to learn, that constant 
employment is their best bulwark; that 
wide-spreading discontent is sure to bring 
upon themselves a greater loss in the 
issue ; and that, upon necessity, constantly 
peaceable application for relief is their 
only safe and certain mode for redress. 
The masters have reciprocal interests with 
their men; their continued employment 
is the widest avenue tor their own pres 
perity ; and it must be proportionally 
stopped, when the claim of the worsmet 
is disregarded, eo 

It appears, that no less than 22,1! 
children are instructed in Sunday sclwos, 
in Mauchester alone; and in the while 
United Kingdom 550,000, attended by 
nearly 60,000 teachers. The progress ot 
edacation may be judged from the ae, 
that above 10,000 per month are now solt 
ot Mavor’s weli-known Spelling-Boos and 
Pelham’s Loudon Primer. = 

Married.) Mr. James M‘Nally, te on 
Fiizabeth M‘Elroy.—Mr. James Penidle- 
burs, to Miss Esther Middleton. —Mr- 
Joseph Hulme, to Miss Hannah Cooper 
Mr. Henry Pope, to Miss H. C. Pope-— 


: —Mr. 
; ; ' Lis urton. ‘ 
Mr. James Hall, to Miss B Thomas 
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7 Miss H. Wylde: all of 
on, to Miss H. Wylde: a 
T. Warbur’ —Mr. Joseph Smith, of Man- 
Manchester.— f Birch- 
jester, to Miss Ann Howson, of Bir 
Miss Ann 
,—Mr. Jas. Deerhurst, to ! 
ol Mr. John Dourett, to Miss Dulson: 
ofr, Thos. Taylor, to Miss C. Massey : 
all of Salford.—Mr. John Chapman, of 
Now Bayley-street, Manchester, to Miss 
Buraess, of Green-bank Terrace, Salford. 
_Mr. James Jaques, of Manchester, to 
Miss Lydia Buxton, of Droylesden.—Mr. 
J. Kerr, of Manchester, to Miss Elizabeth 
Putland, of Summer-house.—Mr. John 
Goostry, of Manchester, to Miss Hannah 

: ’ ° . 
Mawson, of Ardwick.—Mr. J. A. Tindill, 
of Manchester, to Miss Frances Leaming, 
of Salford.—The Rev. Joseph Roberts, of 
Haslingden, to Miss Martha Williams, of 
Chester.—Mr. Wm. Sidebotham, of Gi- 
braltar Haughton, to Ellen Smith, daughter 
of Capt. Edmondson, of the Guards.—Mr. 
John Bowden, to Miss Eliz. Hardy. 

Died.] At Lancaster, E. W. Rigby, esq. 
ef Keenground. 

At Manchester, in Deansgate, Mr. S. 
Bagshaw.—In Oldham-street, Mrs. S. 
Faulkner, 

At Ulverston, 92, Mr. T. Marr. 

At Salford, in Grcengate, 49, Mr. J. 
Smith.—In King’s-street, Miss Mary Ann 
Breary. 

At Liverpool, in Roscoe-street, 57, Mr. 
C. Raiu.—In Cable-strect, Miss F. A. 
O'Neill —25, J. D. Gregson, esq.—64, 
Mr. Thos. Mutch.—In St. Anne’s-street, 
71, John Gildart, esq.—56, Mrs. Helena 
Marsh.—102, .Wrs. Jane Hall.—39, Miss 
Ellen Lightly, of St. James’s-street.—Mrs. 
Ann Sah, of Uttoxeter.—In Sparling- 
sireét, 26, Mr. C. S,. Wilson. 

At Ashton-hail, 40, Mrs. B. Rogers, 
much regretted.—At Everton, Mrs, Kel- 
sall, of Ardwick.—-At Fairview, 58, Ashton 
Byrom, esq.—At Formby, 83, Mr. John 
Sutton.—At Saithwaite, 67, Mrs. Mary 
Towers, 

_ _ CHESHIRE. 

A meeting has been held at Chester, for 
the purpose of petitioning Parliament for 
leave to build a new bridge from that city 
over the river Dee. The erection of the 
new bridge over the river Conway is to 
be immediately begun. When this is 
Completed, Chester will again become the 
Dublin ee satare between London and 

in, 

_Amurder was lately committed at Holt, 
am Chester, Mv. G, Harrison, a timber 
ke Het, Was returning home with his wife, 

wna gun was discharged six yards from 

them, and Mr. Hi. fell, ° 
ee is declared a free port: this, 

gteen’s 8 ot Sait, earthenware, &c. is of 

ue vahiage: it was long a favorite 

“ “isuceesstul object with the late 

te ol ihidgwater, 
Sarpy | Mr, Smith, to Miss Corles, 
~i . vesier=SMir. Henry Thotmas 
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Powell, jun. of Chester, to Miss Hannah 
Griffith, of Llai—Mr. John Evans, of 
Chester, to Miss Sarah Griffith.—Mr. 
John Giffard, jun. to Miss Elizabeth Anne 
Berks, of Chester.—J. W. Chesshyre, esq. 
of Northwich, to Miss Suttle, of Pem- 
broke-place, Liverpool.—Mr. H. Lythgoe, 
of Nantwich, to Miss Casterton, of Whit« 
church.—Mr. Gilbert Rimmer, to Miss 
Rhoda Turner, of Nantwich.—Mr. M. 
Hassall, of Sandbach, to Miss Mary 
Hibbert, of Haslington.—Mr, Ralph Fogg, 
of Portwood, to Miss Nancy Wild, of 
Stockport.—James Castley, esq. of Bol 
lington-hall, Macclesfield, to Miss Hodg- 
kinson, of Liverpool—Mr. Brundrit, to 
Miss Elizabeth Wright, both of Runcorn. 

Died.| At Chester, Mr. D. Harrison.— 
In St. John’s Chareh-yard, Mr. Garratt. 
—In Bridge-street, Mr. Wilbraham.—In 
Queen-street, Mrs, Draycot.—In Princes+ 
street,77, Mr. J. Bowden.—At Parkgate, 
80, Mrs. Kenworthy, of Huddersfield.—At 
Malpas, Mr. Birch.—At High Legh, 75, 
Mr. Jonathan Berry, much respected. 
At Shipbrooke, 86, Mr. Samuel Stanway. 
—At Bebbington, 56, Mr. George Pearce. 
—At Higher Kinverton, b. Roberts, esq. 
deservedly regretted.—At Threapwood, 
40, Mr. J. Hughes.—At Farndon, Mr. W. 
Sneson, jun. jastly esteemed. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Benjamin Olive Hagen, 
to Henrietta Barbara Tyson, of tbe 
Society of Friends. —Mr, Ed. Holbrook, 
to Miss Martha Heapy: all of Derby.— 
Mr. Richard Heyward, to Miss Esther 
Leedham, both of Bakewell.—Mr. Joseph 
Jessamy, of Staveley, to Miss A. Scratch, 
of Staveley Netherthorpe. 

Died,| At Chesterficld, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Dawson, respected. 

At Ashborne, Mr. Webster, wife of 
William W. esq. . 

At Bonsail, 60, Mrs. Bronnt, deservedly 
regretted.—-At Duckmanton, Mr. Samuel 
Jobnson, much respected.—At Bedale, 
55, Ann Shepley Monson, wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. Thomas M. rector of that parish. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. Harper, of Mansfield- 
road, to Mrs. Mary Bromley.—Mr. R. 
Watts, to Mrs. Ann Thompson.—Mr. 
Henry J. Huntingdon, to Miss Sarah 
Cooper: all of Nottmgham.—Mr, Wm, 
Lacey, of Nottingham, to Miss Mary 
Hadlev, of Birmingham.—C. Neale, esq. 
of Mansficid, to Miss Sarah Woodcock, of 
Woodhouse. —Mr. Tilney, of Long Col- 
lingham, to Miss’ Marshall, of Orston— 
Mr. Jolin Hind, to Miss Satan Beakleyv.— 
Mr. Wiliam Strong, to Muss Jane Dikes : 
all of Bingiey. a ; 

Died.| At Nottingham, im Si. James $e 
street, 28, Mr. Richard Hont—In Mill- 
ctreet, 67, Miss Mary Ward.—35, Mrs, 
Ann Beasley. — Mrs. C. Sutton, deservedly 
regietted.— Mr. G, Dale.—s4, Mrs, Ann 
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Parrott, greatly esteemed and lamented. 
—lIn Long-row, 50, Mr. Roberts. 

At Newark, 71, Mr. John Hufton.— 
78, Mr. W. Collins.—25, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Latham.—52, Mr. William Cruse.—76, 
Mr. Hokes.—38, Mr. Luke Hutchinson. 

At Claypool, 6%, Mr. Gervis Bellamy. 
—At Mapperley, Mrs. J. Hardy, regretted. 
—At Wood Mill, 55, Mrs. Sophia Ward, 
suddenly,.—At Muskham, 87, Mr. W illiam 
Huggins.—At Marnham, 28, Mrs. Eleanor 
Curtis.—At Pleasley-hill, Mr. J. Nayton. 
—At Basford, Mrs. G. Flinders, justly 
esteemed.— At Stapleford, 72, Mr. John 
Greasley, much respected. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

At Mere, in Lincolnshire, Mr. Brongham 
ebserves, in his Report of Abuses in Public 
Charities, is an endowment for a warden 
and poor brethren of a very ancient 
date; the estate consists of 650 acres, 
five miles from Lincoln; it is let for only 
half-a-guinea an acre, though it pays 
neither tythe nor poor’s rate; and twenty- 
four pounds a year is the whole sam 
allotted to the peor brethren. ‘The bishop 
of the diocese is both patron and visitor ; 
he has given the wardenship to his nephew; 
and the former warden resigned it upon 
being promoted by the same prelate to a 
living in his gift.—The son of that prelate 
is master of Spital hospital, in this county. 
Besides other landed property, he is in 
possession of one estate worth 6 or 7001. a 
year in right of his office; and all that he 
pays to the poor is 271. 4s. to four or five 
pensioners. 

Married.] Mr. Mason, of Brigg, to Miss 
Margaret Smith, of Lincoln. 

Died.) At Grimsby, 51, Mr. Thomas 
Warton.—47, Mrs, F. Lumley.—48, Mr. 
William Smith, 

J. A. Worsop, esq. 68, late of Garthorpe. 
—At Raithby-hall, 05, Robert Carr Brack- 
enbory, esq. deservedly lamented. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

_ Married.] Mr. John Abbott, to Miss 
“Phebe Marshall, both of Leicester.—Mr. 
Thurlby, of Leicester, to Miss Leake, of 
Rothley—Mr. William Keen, of Leices- 
ter, to Miss Dorothy Rose, of Burrow 
A-i: house, ~— Mr. Reweastle, to Miss 
Elizabeth Haliam.—Mr. William Keetley, 
to Miss Sarah Hallam: all of Lough- 
borough.—Mr. John Yates, of Loughbo- 
rough, to Miss E, Staikey, of Kegworth, 
—ithe Rev. ‘T. Hanbury, rector of Church 
Langton, to Miss Ann Saunders, of Chel- 
tenuan.—Mr. Gamble, to Miss Elizabeth 
Gili, of Seraptoft.—Samael Richard Fvdell, 
ese. of Tickencoteslhouse, to Miss Eliza- 
both Brown, of Staintord, 

Oued.) At Leicester, Mr. Alderman 
Dalby, suddeniv.—In Humberstonegate, 
78. Mr. John Kasvke, 

\t Castle Donington, Mr. Thos. Hood, 

\t Market Bosworth, 50, My. George 
Bayuteu, 
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At Thrussington-grange,—Mr, Thomas 
Lewin.—At Swapstone, Miss Mori 
—At Exton, Mr. R. Cartledge, 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Married.| At Audley, W. §, R 
esq. to Miss H. E. Caldwell, of Lipi: 
Wood.—J. 0. Crewe, esq. of Maxton, : 
Charlotte, danghter of Capt. Lake RY. 
—N. W. Heathcote, esq. of Lonstoniall 
to Miss M. A. Matthews, of Liangolien, | 

Died.} At Lichfield, 61, Elizaley, 
widow of the Rev. S, Davenport uf 
Horsley. : 

At Wolverhampton, 75, Mrs. Elizabet 
Whittingham. 

At Leck, J. Haywood, esq. deservedly 
respected. 

At Uttoxeter, 80, Mrs. G. Pegg, 

At Alder-mills, 49, Jos. Fowler, one of 
the Society of Friends. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Tie late 'T, Ingram, esq. of Ticknell, 
Worcestershire, has left by his will 600), 
tle interest of which is to be applied to 
the payment of a clergyman, who shill 
annually preach, in Birmingham, asermoa 
to encourage and enforce humane treat. 
meut towards all dumb animals, partico- 
larly horses. 

Leamington Spa is now full of visitors 
of the first distinction; and, though the new 
buildings spring up with astonishing 1. 
pidity, yet their accommodations are not 
equal to the influx of company. 

Married.) George Hyde, esq. of St. Vin- 
cent’s, to Miss L. Blekinsop, of Warwick. 
—Mr. W. H. Norton, to Miss M. A. 
Shenton :—Mr. Wm. Blews, jun. to Mis 
Anne Muxweil, of Bristol-street:—Mr. 
Jos. Bosward, to Miss Ann Greaves, ol 
Moor-street : all of Birmingham.—Mr. G. 
A. Page, to Miss Martha Shakespear, o! 
Birmingham-heath.—Mr. Jas. Gibbin, ot 
the Crescent, Birmingham, to Miss Eliza 
Bassett, of Leighton.—Mr. John Barwell, 
of Birmingham, to Miss M. A. Williams, 
of Edgbaston. — Mr. John Satchwell 
to Miss Mary Whaley, both of Hockley. 
—Mr. Jas. Toye, of Handsworth, to Mix 
Eliz. Stretton, of Warstone-lane. 

Died.] At Birmingham, 67, Mrs. Horn. 
blower.—In Great Charles-street, 54, Mr. 
T. Payne.—In Cherry-street, 70, Mr. Wm. 
Fretwill.—In Smallbreok-street, 23, Mis 
Martha Kaines. ' ; 

At Coventry, 82, Mrs. Eliz. Mundy, 
widow of the Rev. Robert M. of he: 
milworth. _ 

At Oscott, 41, the Rev. John Quics, 
Catholic priest, deservedly respected a 
regretied —At Moscley wake green, ¥ 2. 
Salmon, esg.—At Avou Dassett, 94 — 
Lliz. Jeston.—At Ballsall-beath, 89, Mr 
Jos. Radford.—At King’s Norton, (° 
Mrs. Mary Horton.—At Tresshall, ‘% 
Mir. John Perry. 

SHROPSHIRE. — 
The Shropshiie Bible Society Me 
agssembied 
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118.] 

_mbled at Shrewsbury ; and, on open- 
— : ay, the Rev 
ing the proceedings of the day, the “ 
\acHDEACON CORBET favoured the 
meeting with a very interesting memoir 
of an extraordinary young man, a native 
of Dorrington, in this connty, and a jour- 
nevman carpenter ; who has made asto- 
nishing progress In the study of oriental 
janguages. 

The sioemakers of Shrewsbury, as well 
ys most other classes of workmen, lately 
“turned out” for an advance of wages ; 
but they have been obliged to return to 
their employment without obtaining their 

ject. 

Narvied:) Mr. W. Davies, to Miss Bas- 
sett: —Mr. Wm. Niccols, to Miss Eliza 
Maxon: all of Shrewsbury.—Mr. Edwards, 
of Oswestry, to Miss Webb, of Stanford, 
—Mr. Price, to Miss Hoskins, of Lieut- 
wardine. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, 62, Mr. Brocas, 
deservedly lamented.—On Pride-hill, 54, 
Mr, Wm. Huime.—Mrs. H. Stevens.— 
Mrs, Lloyd, justly regretted. 

At Bridgnorth, 75, Mrs. E,. Hassal. 

At Wem, 75, Thomas Jefireys, esq. de- 
servedly Jamented.—Mr. J. Maddox. 

At Ludlow, Mrs. Roberts.—43, Miss 
Hodson.— Miss Edwards. 

At Oswestry, 25, Miss Mary Yates,— 
32, Mrs. Hughes. 

At Munsterley, 84, Mrs. Chesshire.—At 
Beckjay, 32, Miss Sophia Urwick, 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

A gold medaland 100 guineas have been 
siven by the society of arts to a member 
ot the Netherton colliery, near Dudley, 
for his discovery of a safe and practicable 
method of ventilatmg coal mines. 

Married.] James Rowley, esq. of Stour- 
port, to Anna Maria, danghter of the Rev. 
Adam Clarke, LL.D. of Millbrook.— 
V. Finch, esq. of Dudley, to Miss Eliza 
Rogers, of Wasseil Grove. 

Died.| At Worcester, 74, Thos. Price, 
eq.—79, Mr. William Allen.—At the 
Blanquets, John Brown, esq. deservedly 
regretted, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. . 

_Married.] Mr. Thomas James, to Miss 
Charlotte ‘Thomas.—At Kingsland, Mr. 
llomas Wall, to Miss Aun Owen, of 
Leominster, 

Died.) At Leominster, 70, Mrs. Wyke, 
widow of Abraham W. esq. much re- 
spected.—101, Mrs. Mainwaring. 

At Ross, 29, Mr. Thomas Cope, greatly 
respected, 

_ At Lanwarne, 62, the Rev. J. Higgins, 
Justy lamented, 

_ GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

of ope in the churches aud chapels 

the os are becoming general. — 
nea ar Spa at Cheltenham is now 

Th a general assemblage of the 
tesidents and visitors fre: v 

jueut the elegant 
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pump-room, and the extensive rides and 
promenades. 

A new line of road from Menmouth to 
Ragiand is about tobe commenced. ‘This 
line will eutirely avoid the long and steep 
hills which render the present road se 
objectionable. 

Murried.] Mr. John Wansbrough, to 
Miss Jeminsa Saunders.—Mr. Samuel S, 
Wayte, to Miss Mary Fripp: all of Bristod. 
—Mr. William Weston, of Bristol, to Miss 
Maria Backwell, of Wrington.—Capt. C. 
Rawlinson, to Miss C. Rogers, both of 
Cheltenham.—William Addam$ Williams, 
jun. of Lanyibby-castle, to Miss Ann 
Loniga Nicholl, of the Ham.—the Rev, 
Hugh Stephens, B.D. vicar of Alderbury, 
to Miss Sophia Cripps, of Upton-house. 

Died.| At Gloucester, Jonathan Wit. 
tington, esq. of Rapla, county of Tippe- 
rary.—In St. Aldate’s-square, 64, Mr. 
Charles Woodward, sen.—In his 100th 
year, John Jefferis, esq. father of the core 
poration of this city.—In Westgate-street, 
94, Mrs. Eliz. Gardmer,—-At Bristol, 
Joseph Gregory Harris, esq.—On St. 
Augustine’s Back, Mr. William Urch ; and 
shortly afterwards, Miss Urch.—-Mr. C, 
Wilkinson—Mr. Adlam.—In Newfound. 
Jand-street, Mrs. Sarah Parry.—On Ked- 
cliffe-parade, Miss Sarah Amea Agraman, 
—At Monmouth, 82, Phillip Meakins 
Hlardwick, esq. deservedly respected.— 
In St. Mary’s-street, 86, Mrs. Probyn. 

At Abergavenny, Mr. J. C. Watkins, 
deservedly esteemed. 

At Redland, George Gibbs, esq. of 
Bristol.—At King’s Holm, Mrs. Collier.— 
At Hatherley, Mrs. T. Butt.—At Stroud- 
hill, Mrs. Mary Mercer.—At Berkeley, 
Mr. Croome, generally regretted.—At 
Dursley, Mrs. White. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. Hitching, to Miss Cle- 
ments.—Mr. Jolin Thorp, jun. to Miss 
Maria Hester: all of Oxtord.—Mir. Johw 
Clements, of Oxford, to Miss Eliza Capp, 
of Loughborough.—Mr. James Mason, of 
Oxford, to Miss Ebzabeih Bates, of 
Bicester. — John Barwis, esq. to Miss 
Frances Gutch, of Oxtord.—Mr. John 
Dreweatt, of Oxford, to Miss Swallow, of 
Reading.—Mr. Charles Jones, to Miss 
Cakebread, both of Banbury.—Mr. W. 
Webster, of Banbury, to Miss Dinah 
Hall, of Kingham.—Mr. Henry Haynes, 
of Haselor, to Miss Phoebe Margaretta 
Hitchcock, of Bronghton. — Mr. John 
Bailey, to Miss K. Burgess, both of 
Nuneham. —At Addesbury, Mr. W. 
Gardner, to Miss Frances Spencer. 

Died.] At Oxford, Mrs. J. Boswell.— 
84, Mrs. Ann Wheate.—81, Mr. Richard 
Baylis.—Mr. Morgau.—39, the .Rev. J. 
W. Conolly, deservedly regretted.—25, 
Mr. William Carter. — 70, Mrs. Jane 
Moiley. 
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At Banbury, Mr. William Turnbull. 

At Iffiey-mills, Miss Elizabeth Danby. 
—At Ensham, 57, Mr. Austin Maley.—At 
South Hinkey, Mr. Moss, suddenly. 


BUCKINGHAM AND) BERKSHIRE. 

The free electors of Reading dined to- 
gether, within the mouth, to conmemorate 
tlieir triumph in the cause of independence. 
Four hundred persous assembled; the 
chair was taken by Colonel Newbury.— 
Sir Francis Burdett was present. The 
cause of Reform was ably advocated. 

Married.] Mr. Wm. Talmage, of Hun- 
gerford, to Miss Jane Herman, of East 
Hanney.— Mr. Key, to Miss Deverell, 
both of Aylesbury.—Christopher Salter, 
esq. of West-end House, to Mrs. Luther 
Watson, widow of Colonel W. 5d dragoon 
guards.—Stanlake Batson, esq. of Wing- 
field, to Miss Ricketts, of Barbadoes. 

Died.) At Wallingford, 55, Mrs. Sarah 
Sheen.—At Littlecott, Col. Kelly, C.B.— 
At East Isley, Mr. John Kislingbury. 


HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Mr. Busk, of Pousbourn Park, has re- 
cently invented, and vow extensively 
practises, a new mode of making and using 
earthen pipes jor drainmg land, which ap- 
pears likely to prove of very essential and 
very general uality. The pipes are made 
by means of a press, and are projected 
through a horizontal tube, having a core 
suspended in its centre in entire cylinders, 
by one operation, afterwards requiring to 
be dried and burnt. 

A fire lately broke out at Buringford, 
at a farm on tie estate of Lord Rardwicke, 


which consumed upwards of 500 loads of 


wheat, barley, and oats, 

Married.) Mr. John Green, jun. of 
Ware, to Miss White, of Broxbourn.—My, 
Wim. Daniels, of Bishop’s Stortford, to 
Miss Eliza Naylor, of Ponder’s-end.—W. 
KR. Hawks, esq. of Bishop's Stortford, to 
Miss Dorothea Juhnstone, of Wakefield, 
— Mr. Hooper, to Miss Sarah Melior, both 
of Dunstable. 

Died.) At Baldock, Mrs. Williamson, 

At Bedtord, 54, Mr. Richard Smajl._— 
74, Mrs. Webb.—Sz, Mr. Abr. Carver, 


NORTHAMPLONSHIRE, 

At Wellingborongh, says Mr. Brougham, 
in his lately published Letter to Sir Samue! 
Romilly, there ave lails belonging to 
diferent charities, of which one only is 
eonnected with education: a short time ago 
they were let tor 68/. although worth near 
1,100/, and the trustees enjoy ed the lease, 

Married.| Mr. Molliday, to Miss Hitch. 
cock, both of Peterborough—Mr. Wm. 
Southam, of Peterborough, to Miss Ebden 
o} Barton Beudish. ; 

Pred.) At Northampton, Mrs, E. L, 
Hiavt.—75, Mr. Roberts, respected. 

\t Peterborough, 70, Mrs. Chesshire, 

\t_ Braunston, 79, the Rev. Jolin Wil- 
hans, rector of that parish, 






CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDO} 

The Duke of Sussex arrived on Wobve 
day, the 2d of September, at the Sun 
Hotel, Cambridge, and was received by 
the Rev. G. A. Browne, fellow of Trinity 
College. He was greeted with the loudest 
acclamations from a great concourse of 
people who had assembled. He dined 
with Mr. Browne: Lord F. Osborne, th 
vice-chancellor, the mayor, and several 
other gentlemen, had the honour of meet. 
ing him on that occasion. His Royal Hich. 
ness accepted an invitation to dine in the 
hall of Trinity College : among the persons 
assembled were—Lord F. Osborne, the 
bishop of Landaff, the vice-chancellor, Sir 
G. Leeds, Mr. N. Calvert, M.P., the mas. 
ters of Downing and Peterhouse colleges, 
Drs. Clarke, Maltby, &c. 

The old bridge belonging to King’s Col. 
lege, Cambridge, is now pulling down, and 
an elegant stone bridge, of a single arch, is 
to be erected in its stead. 

Married.] The Rev. Robert Ree, of 
Cambridge, to Miss M. Marshall, of Peck. 
ham.—John Sweeting, esq. to Miss Mary 
Aun Herbert, both of Huntingdon.—Thos, 
Bowyer, esq. of Swaffham Bulbeck, to 
Mrs. Haylock, of Balsham.—The Rev. 
Mr. Durham, to Miss Golborne, both of 
Ely. 
Died.} At Cambridge, 54, Mr. John 
Palmer.—Mrs. Beales. 

At Newmarket, Mrs. Wheatley.—Mr. 
Starnell. 

At March, 26, Mr. John Ward.—At 
Hilston, 66, Mr. James Howlet.—At Ford. 
iam, Mr. Collins, regretted. 

At St. Ives, 36, Elizabeth, the wife of 
Mr. T. E. Fisher, solicitor. She was de- 
scended, in the maternal line, from the 
ancient family of the Jocelynes, of Hide 
Hall, in Hertfordshire, (now raised to the 
peerage in the person of Robert Jocelya, 
Earl of Roden,) an ancestor of whom, Sit 
Gilbert Jocelyne, accompanied Willam 
the Conqueror into this kingdom at the 
time of the Conquest. By her grand. 
nother, on the maternal side also, she was 
descended from the ancient and respect: 
able family of the Underwoods of Ket 
siugton ; some of whom were barristers-ate 
law, and raised to civic honours. She 
was of a mild and amiable dispositio. ; 
which rendered her a tender virtous 
wife, a kind affectionate mother, and 4 
sincere friend, She was an honour to her 
Sex. . 

NORFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. Edward Stacey, to Miss 
Gunton, both of Norwich.—R. T. Parner, 
esq. of Norwich, to Miss Emma gg 
thy, of Elsworth-hall. — ‘The Rev. 
Vickers, M.A. rector of Swannington, - 
Miss Judith Baker, of Cawston.—Mr. - 
Sewell, to Miss Eliza Barnard, both 0 
Attleborough.—H. N. Burroughes, m4 
ef Barlinguam, to Miss Hoste, oe 
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1818.] 
_Thomas J. W. Jervis, esq. of Bally Ellis, 
Westordshire, to Miss Elizabeth Anne 
Siettell, late of Bengal.—Mr. William 
Gedge, of on to Miss Anu De Cann, 

* Norwich. 

Died} At Norwich, 33, Mr. Abraham 
Marston—64, Mr. John: Matthews.—In 
the Close, Mrs. Harvey, wife of Thomas H. 
esq. 69; Mrs. Fenn. — In Pottergate- 
street, 70, the Rev. Richard Day, vicar of 
South Walsham.—In St. Augustine's, 79, 
Mr. Thomas Bland, one of the Society of 
Friends, deservedly regretted. — Mrs, 
Page.—46, Mrs. Mary Wroot. 

At Yarmouth, 79, Mrs. Eliz. Webster. 
—59, Mrs. Unice Goulding.—Mr, William 
Chapman.—70, Mrs. Lucy Calver.—z2, 
Mr. John Wilkerson, of the Palladinm.— 
09, Mrs, Draper.—78, Capt. Jolin Young- 
man. 

At Thetford, 43, Mrs, E. Creske. 

At Bracondale, 42, Jane, the wife of the: 
Rev, Henry Say.— At the Stonehouse- 
farm, West Harling, 68, Mr. Wm. Pymer, 
justly lamented.—At Little ‘Walsingham, 
84, Mrs. Mary Frowhawk.—At Hapton, 
Mrs. Warner, widow of the Rev. Wm. 
Warner, 

At Lynn, 69, Mr. Wm. Richards, for- 
merly a Baptist minister in that town, and 
author of the History of Lynn, of a Welch 
Dictionary, and of many smaller Tracts, 
theological and political. His acquaint- 
auce with books was very great; his me- 
mory was tenacious ; and few writers were 
more capable of communicating knowledge 
on subjects the most useful and iniportant 
to society. He was a dissenter from prin- 
ciple, a man of fearless integrity, and 
warm and steady in his attachments. 
With an income barely sufficient for the 
comforts of an individual, he was very li- 
beral to the indigent, especially te his re- 
latives in Wales; on whose account it is 
believed that he often neglected to supply 
hunself with vuecessary sustenance. In his 
laiter years he was not connected with any 
society of Christians, 


SUFFOLK. 


Mavied.} Mr. Daniel Colthorpe, to 
Mrs, M. Biomfield: Mr. J. B. Batley, to 
Miss Maria Tayer? all of Ipswich.— Ar. 
Edward Moore, of Ipswich, to Miss Capps, 
of Benacre.—Mr. R. Pulford, to Miss 
Sophia Doughton, both of Bangay.—Mr. 
¥ Denny, to Miss FE, Frost, both of Clare. 
~Mr. F. Balls, to Mass Skouldmg, both 
*' Brampton.—Mr. Thomas ‘Kummer, te 
“a Susan Westrop, both of Lavenham. 
Mrs, 7) . At Bury, in Westgate-street, 
oer eye, Mr. Robt. Watson. 
ede ts. G. Lorimer.—42, Mrs. $. Mid- 
a itch, much respected.— Mrs. Conn.— 
he oe Benjamin Haslett, one of 

\ clety of Friends. 

‘At Ipswich, Miss Elizabeth Mary Col- 

ter.—My, S, Bird, ; 
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At Upland Grove, Bungay, Major Maric 
Butcher. 

At Sudbury, Mary Ann Kiag, one of 
the Society of Friends. 

At Woodbridge, Mrs. J. Toll, one of 
the Society of Friends, 

At Stowmarket, Mr. Jeremiah Hanchin. 
—46, Mr. Bull.—At Halesworth, 74, Mrs. 
C. Collett.—At Rougham, 69, the Rev. 
Roger Kedington, A.M.—At Cavendish, 
42, Mr. Daking.—At Newton, Mrs. J. 
Chaplin. 

At Exning, 75, Mr. Harry Ashby, the 
eminent writing-engraver.— (See Bivgras 
phiana.) 

ESSEX. 

_A few gentlemen iu Colchester and its 
neighbourbood have agreed to purchase 
one wing of the Bariack hospital, tor a 
general hospital for the poor. The county 
of Essex, at present, has no establishment 
of that description. 

Married.) Mr. Coote, to Miss Hicks, 
both of Braintree.—'the Rev. H. W. Rous 
Birch, M.A. to Miss Lydia Mildred, of 
Woodford.—Ciarles A. Saunders, esq. to 
Miss Mary Rowlanudson, ot Sewalds.—Mr, 
W. Wakefield, of Che%terford, to Miss. 
Sarah Gorthorn, of Saffron Walden. 

Died.] At Colchester, 44, Mr. John 
Wesby.—Mr. Durbridge. 

At Harwich, at au advanced age, Mr. 
J. Phillips. 

At Harlow, 69, Mrs. Ann Foster, late of 
Maldon. 

At Rayleigh, 635, Mr. John Carter, re- 
spected.—At Barking, 85, the Rev. Amb. 
Uvedale, forty-three years rector of Bark 
ing with Darmsden.—At Bedfords, 79, 
John Heaton, esq.—At Dedham, the Rev. 
Thomas Grimwood Taylor, saddenly.—Ag& 
Sandon-hall, Mrs. Green.—At Holfield- 
Grange, Mrs, Hanbury. 

KENT. 

The election of mayor of Canterbury has 
taken place, when Alderman Cowtan was 
chosen, in opposition to Alderman Warren, 
The spirit of the late election for members 


of parliament was revived, the unsuccesse 


ful alderman having made a general can- 
vass of the freemen, and being supported 
by the interest of Mr. Lushington. Not. 
withstandmg, the indeperdent interest 
prevailed, and at tle close of the poll the 
nuinbers stood—tor 

Alderman Cowtan.....-.-417 

Alderman Warren ....---- 373 
Making a total of 790; a greater number 
of fieemen than was ever before poiled 
at the election of mayor. 

At a meeting of the trustees of the 
Wrotbam-heath Road, lately held at Mal- 
ling, to take into consideration an accident 
which recently occurved on that roa, (a 
coach being upset from furtoas driving, | it 
was very properly ordered, that, it the 
gate-keepers on the road shall neglect to 
give inturmation against drivers of siage- 
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coaches carrying too many passengers, 
they shall be immediately discharged from 
keeping the gate. 

A Society has been lately established in 
Kent, by the respectable solicitors and at- 
tornies of the county, to support the pri- 
vileges and cre:it of their profession, and 
for the promotion of fair and liberal prac- 
tice.—We should be glad to give place 
to their regulations in this Miscellany. 

The Aeademy at Woolwich has been 
kept, since the peace, on the full war esta- 
blishment. There are already between 
4) and 50, and there soon will be 250, 
officers on halt-pay, who will have to re- 
enter the corps as vacancies occur; and 
yet there are 120 cadets at Woolwich, not 
oue of whom, in all probability, before the 
aze of forty, can obtain a commission. 

Married.} Henry Kingstord, esq. of 
Canterbury, to Miss Louisa Coare, of Tot- 
tenham.—Mr. Thomas Lever Burch, of 
Canterbury, to Miss Marianne Kingsford, 
of Sturrey.—Mr. George Lewis, to Mrs, 
Sarah Bear: Mr. Henry Rose, to Miss 
Aun Fekerstone: Mr. Benjamin Lefeire, 
to Miss PheeberPope : all of Folkestone. 
—NMr. Newstamp, of Sheerness, to Miss 
Holmes, of Queenhborough—Mr. Malyn, 
ef Teadeorn, to Mrs. Hodsoll, of Seven 
Oaks.—Mr, Dawson, of Maidstone, to 
Ritss Frances Baker. of Staines—Mr. Rt. 
VM hite, of Faversiiain, to Miss M. Cowtan, 
of Bonghton-under-Blean. 

Died.) At Canterbury, 29, Mrs, Cruse. 
—-In Castle-street, 72, Wm. Boteler, esq. 
of Eastry,—85, Mrs, Samnel Goulding. 

At Dover, Mrs. Clement, deservedly 
revretted, 

\t Deal, 42, Mrs. Mary Appleton.22, 
Mr. James Welley. 

At Chatham, 3v, Mrs. Briggs.56, Mr. 
John Dunstall. 

At Margate, Cant. W. Richardson, R.N. 
—Mrs. Harrington, tate of Brompton, 

At Faversham, 82, Mrs. White.—69, 
Mrs. Margaret Smart. 

At Sandwich, Mr, Chailes Potts.—Mrs. 
Dennis, 

At Buldenden, 38, Mr. Wn. Chainy.— 
Mrs. Latter, i 

At Denne-hill, John Harrison, esq.—At 
Uphill, 79, Mr. John Kidden.—At West- 
rate, in his 90th year, Robert Dean, esq. 
deservedly lamented.—At Lyminge, 60, 
Mr. Thomas Fordred, 

SUSSEX. 

The nonber of stage-eoiches which 
daily start from, and retuin to. Brighton, 
are thirty-seven! 

Marricd.} Mr. Moovey, to Miss Ramsev : 
Mr. J. Cozens, to Miss Potter: all of 
Chichester.—Lieut. Jom Reeve, R.N. to 
Miss Emma Caplin, of Chaulton, 

Died.) At Chichester, at an advanced 
ace, Mir. Philip Hamphreyv, an eminent 
stationer, deservedly respected.—5z, Mr. 
rleniy Horne.-—Mr. Thouars Haylar, pies. 
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chant. — Mr. Thomas Fere —M; 
Marian Mason. _—— 

At Lavant, Mrs. H. Halsted. —At §¢, 
sey, Mrs. Emery Churcher, 


HAMPSHIRE, 

One corporation in Hampshire, éay, 
Mr. Brougham, on the Abuses of Pubie 
Charities, entrusted with the manageme 
of estates worth above 20001. a-vear for 
the use of the poor, let them for 2 or 300. 
on fines, and would give no account of the 
manner in which those fines were applied, 
The same body, it was stated, employed a 
sum of money confided to it for charitable 
purposes, in payment of its own debts, 

Tie works of the Portsmouth and Arun- 
del navigation were lately commenced at 
Ford, the eastern extremity of the line, 
The first spade was put into the ground 
by John Williams, esq. the original pro- 
jectar. 

Aun Sladen, wife of Edward Sladen, a 
labourer, employed by Messrs. Saunders, 
brewers, Southampton, in a fit of insanity 
strangled her only two children, both fine 
boys, oue of seven years of age, and the 
otiier thiee; after which she hung herself 
on the cellar-door. 

Married.] Mr. John Jefferies, to Miss 
Harriet Perkins, both of Southampton.— 
Mr. Wm. Brown, of Winchester, to Miss 
Street, of Southampton.—Henry Draper, 
esq. of Portsmouth, to Miss E, C. Neale, 
of Ringwood.—Lieut. T. Pratt, R.M. to 
Miss Maria Waicot: Mr. Baker, to Miss 
Jane Honeybourn: all of Portsea—At 
Alvesford, Mr. J. Underwood, to Miss F. 
Findon, of Alton.—Mr. Jennings, of Bi- 
shop's Waltham, to Miss Adeline Jelly, of 
Bath.—Mr. Bulbeck, of Lavant, to Miss 
Morris, of Ranscomb. ; 

Died.} At Southampton, 66, Mrs. Wee 
thershead, deservedly regretted. — Miss Fay. 
~—Miss Mary Wright, of Hill-cottage. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Aum Henham.—In 
Lower Brooke-street, Mr. J. Baverstocs. 

At Portsmouth, 61, Mr. Wm. Keating. 
—In St. Thomas’street, Miss Susan Col- 
linus, respected, = 

At Portsea, Mr. Samuel Hill.—88, Mrs. 
Mary Piesce.—8t, Mr. James Eades. 

At Gosport, Mrs. R. Shepherd.—Mr. 
Smith, sudden'y. 

At Carisbrooke, Mr. Taylor, regretted. 
-—62, J.R Major, esy. . 

At West Cowes, Mrs. Slingsby.—** 
Buckland, Mr. Hotimerster.—At Bishop 
S:okhe, Miss Harriet Garnier.— At Ems- 
worth, Afr. John Painter.—At Terwick, 
the fev, J. M. Selater, deservedly lt 
mented, 

WILTSHIRE. 


At tiie late Salisbury Music — 
the performances wee meomparably eh 
executed, and uparted tue highest — 
of gratification, Six hundred and seven! 


persons attended the concert aud ball, aud 
eleven 
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eleven hundred and seventeen the cathe- 
or At Warminster, John Pring, 
cq. to Mrs. Martha Brocks, widow ot 
eS - B, esq. of Sheffield. 
Matthew b. esq 

Died.] At Trowbridge, Mrs. R. Cox.— 

v0, Mrs. Hannah Hendy, deservedly re- 
(l. . 
oon Dr. Bartley, of Bristol. 

At Warminster, Mr. James Down, 

At Malmsbury, Mr. Athelbert Howell, 
ef Sherston Magna, much lamented. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The commissioners of the Shepton-Mal- 
let turnpikes have it in contemplation to 
render the entrance to that town more ac- 
cessible, by throwing a lofty arch over the 
lower part of the road near the Crown 
Iun; an object most desirable to all tra- 
vellers to the west of England, and to the 
trade of the town. 

in the parish of Yeovil, says Mr. 
Brougham, there are estates possessed by 
tinstees, and destined to tour different 
charities, only one of which is a school. 
All the four seem to have been equally 
abused. An estate worth 7001, a-year only 
educates seven or eight boys; lands valued 
at 1,100]. or 1,2001, a-year only afford a 
wretched pittance to sixteen panpers ; and 
property worth 1501, a-year is let for 
Jl.1s. 4d. chiefly to the trustees them- 
selves, 

Married.}] Mr. Wm. M. Feale, to Miss 
Susannah Ford: Mr. Cave, to Mrs. Mas- 
ters: Mr. ‘T. ‘Thornthwaite, to Miss Eliz. 
Sainsbury: Mr. Geo. Lane, to Miss Sarah 
Masters: all of Bath—MMr. C, Smith, of 
Bath, to Miss Elizabeth Beck, of Pewsey. 
— Mr. Jones, of New King-street, Bath, 
to Miss Davis, of Swainswick.—Major 
Field, of the E. I. Company’s service, to 
Miss Hill, of Pulteney-street, Path.—Mr, 
John Young, of Lambridge-piace, Bath, to 
Miss Ann Young, of Mildenha!l.—Captain 
James Arehdall Crawford, of the 59th regt. 
of Foot, to Miss Uliana Fowell Watts, of 
ion-place, near Bath.— Mr. W. Freestone, 
of Shepton- Mallett, to Miss Eliza Morris, 
of Bristol, 

Died.) At Bath, Mrs. Mary-Manley.-— 
In Catherme-place, Mrs. Jaue Baynes — 
In the Crescent, Mrs. Leshe, wife of Col, 
Lestie, M.P. fer the county of Monaghan, 
—ln Ainsiie’s Belvidere, Mrs. Alice Malet. 

At Wells, 79, Mrs. Elizabeth Millard, 
widow of Dr. M. 

At Taunton, 38, Mrs. James Savage, 
deservedly respected, 

At Kilmersdon, the Rev. Dan. Drape, 
rector of ‘Tintern Parva, deservedly re- 
bietted.—At Backwell, Lieut.-Col. Fisher, 
o! the 6th Dragoon Gnards. 

DURSETSHIRE. 

4 Married } Mr. John Dorden, of Dor- 

ester, to Miss Frances Witt, of Faeier. 


—John Chileott, esq. of Bridport, to Miss. 


lata Jackson, of Belle Vie, Bath.—The 
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Rev. J. Gould, of Frome-house, to Miss 


Mary Wellsteed, of Colbourne.—Mr. Sam. 


Henley, R.N. to Miss Frances Coward, of 


Sherbarne.—The Rev, H. Hare, of Dock- 


ing hall, Nortolk, to Barbara, daughter of 
the Rev. James Mayo, of Winbourne. 

Died.] Jon Gould, esq. of Upway, and 
Fieet-house, a justice of the peace, aud 
deservedly esteemed, 

At Chettle house, Cashmore, 87, the 
Rev. Win. Chatin.—-( See Biogruphiana.) 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A fire broke out lately in the stables, 
near Honiton, belonging to Messrs. Rus- 
sell and Co. of Fxeter, which, together 
with a dweilling-house, sume waggons, and 
about two thousaud bushels of oats, were 
destioyed, 

Married.] Mr. T. Quicke, to Miss F. 
Gibbs :—Mr. Rich. Phillips, to Miss Ann 
Pratt: allof Exeter.—Mr. Gloss, of Stone- 
house, to Miss E. Barnett, of Exeter.— 
John Duncan, esq. to Miss J. M. Lee, of 
Haccombe-house.—Capt. Svwions, RN. 
to Miss Jackson, of Plymouth. 

Died.] At Exeter. 73, Mr. Jas. Wool- 
cott.—66, Mrs. M Houghton.—In South- 
ernhay-place, Caroline Draper, wite of P. 
Tottenham, esq. of Clifton. 

At Plymouth Dock, 75, the Rev. Thos, 
Taylor. 

At Barnstaple, 78, the Rev. J. Franklin 
Squire, deservediy lamented. 

At Topsham, Mrs. Eliz, Pyle.—Mre. 
Maria Lesser. 

At Tavistock, Mr. Patrick Muliins, of 
Plymouth Dock.—At Manaton,75, Mary, 
wite of the Rev. Wm. Carwithen.—At 
Salcombe Regis, Mary, wife ot C. Sedg- 
wick, esq.—At Lapford, Mr. W. Partridge. 

CORNWALL. 

The off-islands of Scilly have been in 
great distress trom the foliowing causes :— 
1. ‘Lhe bad harvests of the last two years, 
¥, The tailure, during last vear, of the 
means of making kelp 3. ‘The decrease 
in the employment afforded by Pilotage, 
which has been not only diminisned in a 


very great proportion by the return of 


peace, but by the establisiment of branch 
pots. 4. The failare, in a considerable 


degree, of the ling-fishery ; that valaable 
fish not now frequenting the islands. 5. 


‘The entire suppression cf smuggling on 
these islands.—-A subscription bas been 
set on foot for their relief. 

Married.} J.'T. Navkwall, esq. of Traro, 
to Mirs D. Griffiths, of Argvie-street, 
London.—“r. Vereoe, of Boseastie, to 
Miss Mediaud, of Launceston.— Vir. kdw. 
Masey, to Miiss Eh. Warsen Cory, of Ashitow 
Poughill. 

Died.) At Penryn, Capi. Graves. 

At Redruth, 23, Mis» E. Davey.—Mr. 
I. Joseph.—At Fowey, 99, Mrs. M. Lang: 
dou.-—At Love, Mir. Wm. Camb. 

WALFS. 


A very five marble Guat of the late Col. 
Julius, 
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Jolms, M.P. of Hafod, by Chantry, is 
placed in the town-hall at Cardigan, asa 
mark of affectionate respect. 

Muarried.| Mr. Thomas Rees, to Miss 
Elizabeth Bryant, both of Swansea.—Mr., 
D. Rees, to Miss Elizabeth Jones, both of 
Carditf.—Lieut. Gill, RN. to Miss Rrown, 
ot Yellow-house, Hay.—-At Lianllwehaiarn, 
Montgemersshire, the Rev. G. Hi. Pate 
tinehall, B.A. to Jane, daughter of the late 
Capel Baines, esq. RN. 

Dicd.] At Swauvsea, Mrs. W. Tucker.— 
53, Miss Catherine Oldisworth, 

At Haverfordwest, Mrs. Myers. 

At Carmarthen, 29, the Rev. Thomas 
Thomas, 

At Beaumaris, 27, Mr. Hugh Williams. 

At Pennoyre, Brecon, Miss Juita Wat- 
kins, deservedly beloved and lamented.— 
At Hakin, Milford, 85, Capt. Ellison, R.N. 

SCOTLAND. 

Marricd.} At Edinburgh, Christopher 
Kane, M.D. to Mivs Catherine Margaret 
Vivinpia Campbell, of Melford, Argyle- 
shire.—The Rev. M. Anderson, of Stony- 
kirk, to Miss M‘Glue, of Castlehill. 

Died.| At Park-place, Glasgow, 87, 
Robert Ning, esq. 

At Aberdeen, Mr. James Chalmers. 

At Dumftie:, Mr. John Crosbie, mer- 
chant.—Mr. William Wallace. 

IRELAND. 

A contagious epidemie has for the last 
two years entailed more misery and dis- 
tress upon the poor of Ireland than any 
former combination of causes. “ Plague, 
pestilence, and famine,’ have united to 
afflict the land ; aud a cabin is scarcely to 
be tound m the island which has not to 
deplore ‘fa father, mother, or fivst-born 
slain.’ Fhe medicants, who, in conse- 
quence of bad seasons and want of em- 
ployment, since the peace, have greatly 
1acreased in number, and who, from their 
habits, the filth of their persons, and their 
vagrant life, were supposed, and with good 
reason, to be highly instrumental in pro- 
pagating contagion, are now avoided as 
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the plague. From the calculations mam 
by some eminent physicians in Cork 

srounded on the known prevalence of 
fever in that city, and on official state. 
ments made in other quarters, it wool 
appear that scarcely less than one million 

or one fifth of the whole population, have 
been already attacked by the disease, Not 
a single county in the whole’ island has been 
exempted from the ravages of the fever: 
the county of Wexford, which had been 
unaccountably free from this visitation, 
being now afflicted by it; nor have the 
towns been more fortunate. 

Married.) William Carroll, esq. of 
Granby-row, to Miss Hannah Arnold, of 
Rutland-street.—Mr. Clarke Matthewson, 
of Londonderry, to Miss Jane Edgar. 

Died.| At Dublin, m Mountjoy-square, 
Lady Judith Maxweil.—In Great Britain. 
street, Mrs. Margaret Fitzgerald Shanby. 

At Cionmel, Lieut. Col. M‘Mahon, of 
Clonina, Clare. 

DEATHS ABROAD, 

At Boulogne, on his return from Paris, 
after an excursion of atew weeks, 39, the 
Rew. Okey Balfour, minister of St. John’s 
chapel, Regent’s Park, formerly of Hert: 
ford-college, Oxford. Arn illness of a few 
days cut off from his friends and family 
this accomplished gentleman. The perce 
dical paper which was printed a few years 
Since in this miscellany, under the title of 
the Lyceum of Ancient Literature, has at- 
tested his taste, genius, and learning, to 
our readers. His personal worth was ac 
knowledged by all who knew him; and 
perhaps the most gratifying tribute which 
can be paid to his memory, and, indeed, 
his highest praise, is the sentiment widely 
entertained, that, by his decease, the 
church has lost an ornament, and society 4 
most valuable man. ; 

At Cuttack, in the East Indies, 26, of a 
fever caught while in camp at Knordab, 
Licut. Geo. Gibson Debrett, of the 18th 
regt. of Bengal Native Infantry, secoud 
son of Mr. John D. late of Piccadilly. 
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